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CELTIC COINAGE IN BRITAIN II 


A. M. BURNETT AND M. R. COWELL 


This article represents a second instalment intended, like the first, 1 to publish some 
recently discovered hoards and to make available information about the composition of 
these and similar coins, based on analytical work in the British Museum Research 
Laboratory. 2 The first article in this series concentrated on Gallo-Belgic E, British B and 
Durotrigan staters. Here we present more information about the first two categories from 
the hoards found at Harpsden Wood, Whitchurch and Clapham, and also look at one 
hoard (Ringwood) of coins of the Baiocasses. 

THE BAIOCASSES 
The Ringwood, Hampshire, Treasure Trove (plates 1-2) 

Forty-five coins were found, with no trace of any container, between 6 May and 16 July 1979 
at Picket Post near Ringwood, and declared Treasure Trove at an inquest 6 September 1979. 
They have been acquired by the British Museum (accession no. 1980-6-34). 3 

The hoard contained one British A1 stater, and one uncertain quarter-stater, but the 
majority of the coins were of a type which has been attributed to the Baiocasses in 
north-west Gaul and which does not normally occur in Britain. Only two other finds (single 
coins) have been reported from Britain, from Dymock in Gloucestershire 4 and Hur- 
stbourne Tarrant in Hampshire. The other find spots are all continental, and all have been 
made on the coastal strip of north-west France: in Brittany (Finistere and Ile-et-Vilaine), 
and particularly in Normandy (Manche, Calvados and Seine Maritime) with the greatest 
concentration around Bayeux. 5 A glance at a map shows that this distribution is 
immediately across the Channel from Ringwood, and we might presume that the coins 
crossed the Channel in the same way as the Gallo-Belgic coinages, from further east. 

The Baiocassan coins in the Ringwood hoard fall into two main groups, characterised by 
the presence, under the horse, of a lyre or a boar. 6 These two varieties look very different: 
coins of the boar variety look like pale gold, while those of the lyre variety look much 
blacker. It can be seen from the analyses published below and the distribution on the 
ternary diagram (fig. 1) that the different appearance of each group corresponds to a 
distinct difference in composition. The mean composition of each group is: 7 


1 M. R. Cowell, W. A. Oddy and A. M. Burnett, 'Celtic 
coinage in Britain: new hoards and recent analysis’. BNJ 57 
(1987), 1-23. 

2 For details of the method of analysis (X-ray fluore- 
scence), see Cowell, Oddy and Burnett, p. 13. 

3 A brief summary of the hoard was given by C. C. 
Haselgrove, ‘Celtic Coins found in Britain 1977-82’, Bulletin 
of the Institute of Archaeology ,20 (1984), 113, 115. and 150. 

4 Dymock: D. F. Allen, ‘The origins of coinage in Britain: 

a reappraisal’, in Problem.'; of the Iron Age in Southern 

Britain, edited by S. S. Frcrc (Institute of Archaeology, 

London, Occasional Paper no. 11, 1960). p. 271. The coin is 
in the collection of Corpus Christi, Cambridge and is illus- 


trated in Syltogc Nummorum Graecorum Corpus Christi 
Cambridge, no. 30: it is the variety with boar (see below) 
Hurstboume Tarrant: see Coin Register (below) no. 1. 

3 See B. Fischer, 'Un nouveau trdsor de statures bato- 
casscs', in Melanges offerts au Docteur J.-B. Colbert de 
Beaulieu (1987), pp. 357-63. 

6 H. dc la Tour. Atlas des Monnasie Gauloises (1892), 
6955 (boar) and 6983 (lyre). 

7 Two similar coins from the Zurich collection have been 
analysed and have a similar composition: see K. Castclin. 
Keltische Miinzen. Katalog der Sammlung des Schweizeri- 
schen Landesmuseums Zurich (1985) Band I, nos 205 (boar 
Au/Ag/Cu: 36/44/20) and 206 (lyre 29.5/51/19.5). 
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FIG 1 Analyses of Baiocassan coins 


Au Ag Cu No. of coins Av. Wt. No. of coins 

in g. in the hoard 

lyre 29.7 48.5 21.9 10 7 07 28 

boar 39.4 42.0 18.6 9 7.05 15 

Also indicated in fig. 1 is the composition trend line of the Gallo-Belgic scries 8 with which 
the Baiocassan distribution closely corresponds. Although it would be rash to conclude 
from this that the alloy for the Baiocassan coinage was derived from that of the 
Gallo-Belgic series, it does indicate that a similar form of debasement was probably 
practised. 

While both groups are very worn in the Ringwood hoard, the coins of the lyre variety 
seem rather more worn than those of the boar group: for instance, the obverses of nearly 
all the lyre coins are almost worn smooth, while one can make out a certain amount of the 
design on the boar coins (and much the same is true of the reverses). This suggests that the 
lyre coins represent an earlier group, and that the decrease in fineness does not correspond 


s Cowell. Oddy and Burnett, p. 7. 
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to date (unless we are to suppose a very unusual pattern of circulation and wear). On the 
contrary, the fineness would seem to have been improved in the later issue. 

These two varieties do not, however, represent the whole range of Baiocassan coins, as 
there is a further stage, of even more debased coins. These later coins have been described 
as being of silver, and, although they have a similar boar on the reverse, their obverses are 
decorated with a number of annulets. The recent Villequier hoard, for instance, was 
composed almost entirely of such coins, 9 as was the Saint-Arnoult hoard, now partly in 
Rouen Museum. 10 It is interesting that the condition of the coins in these later hoards is 
good, whereas other French hoards, whose composition is more like that of Ringwood, 
contained very worn coins. The Castillon hoard, for example, from near Bayeux had at 
least twenty-nine coins, of which seventeen u'ere of the lyre and twelve of the boar variety, 
and all were very worn. 11 

These different sorts of hoards and their different degrees of wear all bear, of course, on 
the question of the date of the coins and of the occasions for their burial. In her recent 
discussion of the Villequier hoard, Fischer has suggested, on general grounds, a date of 
between 70 and 60 BC for their minting and a possible deposit of the Villequier hoard 
during the Gallic wars of Caesar. 12 This seems on the face of it plausible, but the Ringwood 
hoard offers the possibility of some rather more direct evidence for the date, in view of the 
association of the Baiocassan coins with a British A stater (in very good condition). On the 
view advocated by Kent, for instance, British A w'ould be dated to about 60 BC, 13 and the 
deposition of the hoard and the displacement of the Baiocassan coins across the channel 
would be explicable in terms of the Gallic wars. But the evidence of the Whitchurch hoard 
(see below) seems to imply that both British B and A are rather earlier, at any rate earlier 
than Gallo-Belgic E and perhaps approximately contemporary with Gallo-Belgic C. An 
earlier date for British A does not, of course, necessarily affect the association of the 
Ringwood hoard’s deposit with the Gallic wars (though it would suggest it belonged to the 
earlier part of the war), but it does allow other possibilities. 

The date of the Baiocassan coins clearly depends on the number of years that one thinks 
must have elapsed to enable them to be so much more worn than the British A stater. It is, 
of course, notoriously hard to estimate wear on coins, but, in the case of a hoard of Roman 
denarii, one would expect such a degree of heavy wear after a period of something like a 
century. In the case of Celtic gold coins, their high value and the less monetised society in 
which they were used would suggest that, if anything, it would have taken even longer for 
the coins to become so worn, and so we can hardlv fail to conclude that the coins were 
originally made in the second century BC, probably no earlier than 150 BC. 
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No. 

BMRL 

Au Ag 

Cu 

W 

lyre variety 1 




7.17 

2 

14337X 

29.2 46.0 

24.8 

6.90 

3 

14338V 

25.6 51.4 

23.1 

6.97 

4 




6.98 

5 

I4340W 

26.8 53.4 

19.8 

7.00 

6 

14341 U 

29.9 45.8 

24.3 

7.17 

7 

14342S 

27.0 50.5 

22.5 

7.04 

8 




7.11 

" Fischer. ‘Un nouveau tresor'. 


520-1 See also the 1841 Castillon hoard of about 40 coins. 

10 S. Schecrs, Mommies Guttloises 

de Seine Maritime 

which are also described as being 

worn (E Lambert RN 

(Mttsee Departmental ties Antiqitites) 

(Rouen. 197S). nos 

(1841). 434-5). 



525-30. 536-56. 


- Fischer. ‘Uri nouveau tresor’. 


11 RN (1921), proces-verbaux pp, vi-viii. Three are in 

u J. P.C. Kent, 

‘The origins and development of coinage 

Rouen Museum and can be seen to 

be worn from the 

in Britain,' A ties dtt Colloqttc International d'Archcologie, 

illustrations in S. Scheers, Monnaies Guttloises, nos 5 IS and 

Rotten (Rouen. 1978). pp 313-24 
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No. 

BMRL 

Au 

Ag 

Cm 

W 

lyre variety 

9 

I4344Z 

30.9 

49.3 

19.8 

7.29 


10 

I4345X 

30.6 

46.2 

23.3 

6.85 


11 





7.23 


12 

I4347T 

29.7 

48.2 

22.2 

7.25 


13 





6.92 


14 





6.96 


15 





7.15 


16 

143510 

33.1 

47.6 

19.3 

7.12 


17 





7.22 


18 





7.20 


19 





6.79 


20 

14355T 

34.4 

46.1 

19.5 

7.26 


21 





7.42 


22 





6.26 


23 





6.94 


24 





6.96 


25 





7.20 


26 





7.17 


27 





7.51 


28 





7.11 

boar variety 

29 





6.94 


30 

14365P 

39.7 

42.5 

17.8 

7.06 


31 

14366Y 

37.2 

43.3 

19.5 

7.14 


32 

L4367W 

39.5 

42.0 

19.1 

7.07 


33 

14368U 

38.9 

42.0 

19.1 

7.04 


34 

14369S 

38.1 

43.2 

18.8 

7.25 


35 





7.14 


36 

14371T 

44.8 

36.5 

18.7 

6.80 


37 





7.10 


38 

14373P 

38.7 

42.2 

19.1 

6.99 


39 

14374Y 

36.7 

45.5 

17.8 

7.21 


40 





7.02 


41 





7.05 


42 

14377S 

40.6 

41.0 

18.3 

6.95 


43 





7.01 

Uncertain 
quarter-stater 1 4 

44 

14379Z 

48.0 

34.0 

18.0 

1.58 

British A1 

45 

14380R 

59.3 

30.4 

10.3 

6.37 


GALLO-BELGIC E AND BRITISH B 

1. The Harpsden Wood (near Henley), Oxfordshire, Treasure Trove (pi. 3, 1-17) 

The hoard of seventeen coins, concealed in a hollow flint, was found on 7 June 1981, and 
declared Treasure Trove at an Inquest on 20 April 1982. The coins have been acquired by 
the British Museum (accession no. 1983-6-4). 15 

The coins, apart from the one reasonably well-preserved Gallo-Belgic A stater, were all 
Gallo-Belgic E staters, of the most common sub-groups found in Britain (classes I-III). 
The three classes represent different standards of weight and/or fineness: class I is finer 
than class II, which is distinguished from class III only by weight. 16 


M The identity of the quarter-stater is mysterious: it was 
described by Haselgrove (note 3) as a new variety of 
Gallo-Belgic D. but this does not seem correct. On the other 
hand, we have not been able to find a good continental 
parallel. 

IS The hoard was briefly mentioned by Haselgrove (note 


3). pp. Ill, 114. 

16 The classification was made by S. Scheers, Traiic dc 
Nunusmatique Cehique II: La Gaule Belgique (Paris 1977) 
For the metrological distinction between classes I-III. see 
Cowell, Oddy and Burnett. 
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Although Gallo-Belgic E coins are normally described as uniface, it is not uncommon to 
find apparently irregular markings on the otherwise blank obverse, particularly near the 
edge. These markings have been assumed to be accidental imperfections on the dies. 
However, the obverse of one coin in the Harpsden Wood hoard (no. 3) bears sufficient 
traces to suggest a deliberate design. A systematic examination of the obverses of other 
Gallo-Belgic E staters in the BM collection has revealed several with similar markings and 
one example (1919-2-13-60, here fig. 2) has an obverse which clearly shows traces of an 
incuse impression of the reverse design of the same coin, i.e. one leg of the horse and some 
of the edge beading. This suggests how at least some of these irregular markings on the 
obverse came about. 



The features on 1919-2-13-60 are the result of a mis-striking, such as a brockage or a die 
clash, and the latter seems the more likely. Clashed dies occur when two dies are struck 
together without a blank between them, and this may result in each die taking up part of 
the design of the other in relief where a plain area on one die coincides with an engraved 
area on the other. If one ‘die - is essentially flat with a large recessed centre (as for the 
Gallo-Belgic E staters), then only the outer flat areas of this (obverse) die are likely to 
receive traces of the (reverse) design. A blank subsequently struck between these dies will 
take the normal design in relief from both dies. However, in addition, the raised traces left 
on the obverse (from the reverse die) will appear on the coin in incuse. 

The obverse of 1919-2-13-60 is recognisable as such because of the distinctive parts of the 
reverse design which have been transferred even though the image is reversed and incuse. 
By making moulds of the obverses in silicon rubber such traces can be more clearly 
investigated and recognised. The traces of the Harpsden Wood coin are thus more clearly 
revealed as parts of the reverse design. The proportion of coins exhibiting this feature is 
quite high, since seven out of the fifty-two specimens in the BM trays show definite 
evidence of die clashing. During the normal striking of these coins it is difficult to see why 
die clashing should occur so often by accident. This type of mis-strike is usually associated 
with rapid mechanised production, and, in the case of the Gallo-Belgic coins, is perhaps 
the result of a similarly very fast production. 
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The numbers in brackets represent the last element in the BM accession number (e.g. coin no. 3 is 1983-6-4-5). 
Gallo-Belgic A 


Class VI lib 



BMRL 

An 


Cm 

IV(. in g 

1(1) 

1983X 

72.6 

24.1 

3.3 

7.34 

Gallo-Belgic E 






Class I 






2(10) 

19840V 

62.5 

30.1 

7.5 

6.27 

3(5) 

19835P 

62.5 

29.9 

7.6 

6.23 

Class II 






4(8) 

19838U 

56.6 

35.9 

7.5 

6.31 

5(4) 

19834R 

60.1 

30.9 

9.0 

6.27 

6(9) 

I9839S 

58.2 

33.1 

8.8 

6.26 

7(6) 

19836Y 

58.3 

32.3 

9.5 

6.23 

8(2) 

19832V 

59.4 

30.9 

9.7 

6.22 

9(7) 

19837W 

58.3 

33.0 

8.7 

6.22 

10(3) 

19833T 

58.9 

31.4 

9.7 

6.19 

Class III 






11(12) 

19842R 

59.4 

32.7 

7.8 

6.13 

12(17) 

19847S 




6.11 

13(11) 

19841T 

60.9 

32.0 

7.1 

6.16 

14(15) 

19845W 

62.1 

30.4 

7.5 

6.08 

15(13) 

19843P 

56.8 

34.9 

8.3 

6.18 

16(16) 

19846U 

56.8 

35.0 

8.2 

6.15 

17(14) 

19844Y 

59.1 

32.6 

8.3 

6.13 


2. The Clapham, Bedfordshire, Treasure Trove (pi. 3, 1-2) 

This tiny find of only two Gallo-Belgic E staters, found on separate occasions some yards 
apart (04265214 and 04205215), was made in March 1987. There was no trace of any 
container. The coins were declared Treasure Trove at an Inquest held on 8 January 1988, 
and have subsequently been acquired by the Bedford Museum. 17 


1 Class I 6.26g 

2 Class III 6.l4g 

3. The Whitchurch, Hampshire, Treasure Trove (plates 4-9) 

The Whitchurch hoard (or rather hoards) is unusual in composition, since it consists of a 
mixture of Gallo-Belgic E and British B staters. This combination of coins has not been 
recorded previously (perhaps because Whitchurch is in the one area where their otherwise 
discrete areas of circulation meet), and offers the prospect of throwing new light on the 
chronology of the beginnings of native British coinage. 

No less than 142 coins were recovered during October 1987 from two adjacent fields 


17 These coins have previously been published in BNJ 57 
(1987), 124 nos 2-3, but more details are given here. 
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Fici. 3 Distribution of the Whitchurch Treasure Trove 


(485527) by members of the Andover Metal Detecting Club, who carefully plotted their 
find-spots on a diagram (see fig. 3), though no distinction was made between the two 
different sorts of coin. The coins were scattered, but there were two distinct nuclei about 
sixty yards apart. One hoard consisted of eighty-four, and the other of fifty-eight coins. 
There was no clear evidence of a container for either group. The finds were declared 
Treasure Trove at an Inquest on 17 December 1987. The Hampshire Museums Service has 
acquired eight specimens (four of each type), and the remainder were returned to the 
finders and have been dispersed. 18 

The tw'o finds comprised a total of 34 Gailo-Belgic E and 108 British B coins: one group 
had 8 Gallo-Belgic and 76 British B. and the other 26 Gallo-Belgic and 32 British B. The 
coins in both groups are drawn from all the phases of their respective coinages: the 
Gallo-Belgic E coins are from all the three sub-classes (Classes 1 to III) which appear most 
commonly in Britain, while the British B coins include nearly all the relatively few obverse 
dies known. The main difference in composition concerns the different representation of 
the two types in each hoard, but there seems no obvious explanation for this. 

The most important fact about the hoards, however, is the relative state of wear of the 
two coinages. Although it is, of course, difficult to compare the blank obverses of 
Gallo-Belgic E with the decorative obverses of British B. a more reliable comparison can 
be made of the reverses, both of which have broadly similar designs and a similar concavity 
of fabric. Such a comparison of wear seems to leave no doubt that the British B coins are 
more worn than the Gallo-Belgic E; the horse and dots on the Gallo-Belgic E coins are 
always unworn, whereas the analogous parts of the British B design, particularly the ‘crab’ 
design under the horse, show clear signs of wear. This differential degree of wear was 
observable in both hoards. 


18 Christie's, October 1988, lots 236-46. Note that the whereas the British B were only Tine-good fine" or line', 
auctioneers graded the Gallo-Belgic E staters as 'very fine'. 
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In the catalogue, the coins are arranged in the different classes of Gallo-Belgic E and by the different obverse 
dies of British B. Weights are in g. 

Hoard 1 


Gallo-Belgic E (8) 


British B (76) 


Hoard 2 

Gallo-Belgic E (26) 


British B (32) 


1-2 

Class I 

6.22, 6.21 

3-4 

Class II 

6.25, 6.23 

5-6 

Class III 

6.12, 6.15 

7-8 

Class II/I1I 

6.21, 6.17 

9-14 

Die A 

6.12, 6.17, 6.20, 6.21, 6.19, 6.11 

15-31 

Die B 

6.20, 6.16. 6.02, 6.13, 6.11, 6.07. 6.15 
6.13, 6.13. 6.11, 6.08, 6.11, 6.09. 6.10 
5.93, 6.25. 6.02 

32-45 

Die C 

6. 12, 6 07, 6. 17. 6.07, 6.13.6.17,6.10 
6.04, 6.02, 6.22, 6.15. 6.10. 6.11, 6.07 

46-48 

Die D 

6.16, 6.16, 6.18 

49-52 

Die E 

6.22, 6.08, 6.12. 6.08 

53-55 

Die G 

6.35, 6.07. 6.11 

56-59 

Die H 

6.04. 6.10, 6.12, 6.18 

60-63 

Die I 

6.11. 6.13, 6.08, 6.09 

64-69 

Die J 

6.16. 6.12. 6.08. 6.22. 6.04. 6.17 

70-73 

Die K 

6.08, 6.16. 6.17. 6.11 

74-80 

Die L 

6.19, 6.27, 6.11, 6.18. 6.25, 6.11. 6.13 

81-84 

Die ? 

6.17, 6.10, 6.17. 6.06 


85-96 

Class I 

6.22, 6.24, 6.28. 6.27. 6.29. 6.24, 6.31 
6.24. 6.27, 6.24, 6.29, 6.26 

97-100 

Class II 

6.23. 6.23, 6.15, 6.24 

101-110 Class III 

6.08. 6.20. 6.26. 6.11. 6.15, 6.14. 6.16 
6.16, 6.08, 6.06 

111-13 

Die A 

6.28, 6.13, 6.11 

114-24 

Die B 

6.09, 6.09, 6.05, 6.09. 6.07, 6.02. 6 19, 
6,12, 6.12, 6.12, 6.11 

125-33 

Die C 

6.11. 6.10. 6.16. 6.16. 6.03, 6.03. 6.00 
6.14, 6.12 

134 

Die D 

6.17 

135-37 

Die F 

6.14. 6.18, 6.30 

138-40 

Die H 

6.16. 6.24. 6.14 

141—42 

Die J 

6.12, 6.16 


4. Chronology 

What is the significance of the Whitchurch hoards for the chronology of British B? There 
has been little direct evidence for the dating of British B, leaving on one side the presence 
of a worn British B stater in the much discussed Le Catillon hoard, and two alternatives 
have been thought possible. 19 On one view British B dates to the first half of the first 
century. On the other, British B, together with other early British coinages, was prompted 
by the flow of Gallic gold into Britain during Caesar’s Gallic wars in the 50s BC. Both 
approaches have depended on general considerations such as weight and fineness. It has 
been suggested, for instance, that the earliest British coinages were intermediate in weight 
between Gallo-Belgic C and Gallo-Belgic E, 20 but this is not true, at least in the case of 
British B staters, which are lighter than Gallo-Belgic E (figures based on Whitchurch): 

,v Kent, 'The origins and development'; C. C. Hascl- 20 D, Nash, Coinage in the Celtic World (London, 1987), 
grove, Iron Age Coinage in South East England (1987), pp. p. 123. 

80-92. 
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Gallo-Belgic E 

Class 1 

S 

6.26 

Class 11 

6.20 

British B 

Class III 

6.14 



6.13 


If one turns to gold fineness, one could postulate a pattern of declining fineness, indicating 
the derivation of British A and B from Gallo-Belgic E: 21 




% 

Gallo-Belgic E 

Class I 

64.5 


Class II 

59.2 


Class III 

60.0 

British A1 


64.0 

British A2 


47.2 

British B 


38.4 


But lower fineness does not necessarily mean later date, despite the intuitive attractiveness 
of such a view. In the case of the coins of the Baiocasses, discussed above, for instance, it 
seems clear that the baser coins are in fact earlier than the finer coins. 

The evidence of wear on the Whitchurch coins, however, seems to provide decisive 
evidence for the production of British B before that of Gallo-Belgic E, even though British 
B is slightly lighter and substantially more base than Gallo-Belgic E. But what does this 
mean in terms of absolute dates? It depends, of course, on the date of Gallo-Belgic E. 
Gallo-Belgic E has been dated by Scheers 22 to the Gallic war of Caesar (58-1 BC). a 
chronology which has been accepted by Kent, who has suggested that the flow of 
Gallo-Belgic E to Britain can be dated to 58-55 BC and explained as payment for the help 
furnished from Britain to the enemies of Caesar (BG 4. 20). 23 Haselgrove has also broadly 
accepted Scheers dating (it 'centres on 57/0’), though preferring to push its inception back 
some ten years. 24 On the basis of the dating of Gallo-Belgic E to c. 60 BC, then, the more 
worn British B coins from Whitchurch should be significantly earlier than about 60 - 
perhaps c. 70 BC at the latest. 

If British B is to be dated to this period, then this implies that its immediate prototype, 
British A, is also slightly earlier. On the other hand, neither British A or B can be earlier 
than Gallo-Belgic C, whose designs both British coins copy. One might suppose that the 
British coinages were derived not just typologically from Gallo-Belgic C, but perhaps also 
physically from the metal of melted down Gallo-Belgic C (and Gallo-Belgic A?); this 
would make sense of the fineness of British A, which seems too high to allow its production 
from Gallo-Belgic E. 

The picture that seems to emerge is one whereby early British coinages like British A 
and B (and perhaps their offshoot British D) are earlier than Gallo-Belgic E but later than 
Gallo-Belgic C, and this explains in turn why the early British coinages imitate the 
relatively rare (in Britain) Gallo-Belgic C rather than the much more common Gallo- 
Belgic E. But the chronology must be tighter than that, since Gallo-Belgic C and 


21 For these different levels of fineness, sec Cowell. Oddy 
and Burnett. 

- 2 Scheers, 'Traite'. 

23 J. P. C. Kent, ‘The origins of coinage in Britain’, 


Coinage and Society in Britain and Caul, edited by B 
Cunliffc (London. 1981). pp, 40-42. 

34 Haselgrove, Iron Age Coinage, pp. Stiff, 
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Gallo-Belgic E are very closely linked. Not only is the style of the reverses sometimes very 
close, but there is even a reported die link between the two. 27 ' Thus one should perhaps not 
think of British A and B as later than Gallo-Belgic C, but later than the beginning of 
Gallo-Belgic C and perhaps broadly parallel to at least part of the production of 
Gallo-Belgic C. A possible objection to such a view was made by Allen 26 who called British 
B ‘two removes away from Gallo-Belgic C’; this is, of course, true, but as Haselgrove has 
pointed out, such ‘removes’ or stages of imitation (Gallo-Belgic C to British A to British B) 
do not need to imply any significant lapse of time. 

The Whitchurch hoard, then, supports the dating of the beginning of native coin 
production before Caesar’s Gallic war. It cannot help with the related question of when 
gold coinage (i.e. Gallo-Belgic A) was first used in Britain, and so the relationship between 
the import of gold and the beginnings of native production of gold coin remains elusive. 
This is largely because of uncertainties about the date of Gallo-Belgic A, often pushed well 
into the second century BC. But, for what it is worth, the condition of the single 
Gallo-Belgic A stater in the Harpsden Woods hoard suggests that too long a time may not 
have elapsed between Gallo-Belgic A and E. The stater in Harpsden Wood is circulated, 
but not as excessively worn as one would have expected for a coin some hundred years old 
(contrast, for instance, the wear on the Baiocassan staters in the Ringwood hoard); one 
can only hope that some new evidence will turn up to help with this question, but at the 
moment one can perhaps claim that the picture of the origins of native coin production has 
become a little clearer. 


See Scheers. 


26 Allen, The origins of coinage', pp 
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Ringwood Treasure Trove (contd) 

BURNETT AND COWELL : CELTIC COINAGE II (2) 




PLATE 3 



Harpsdcn Wood Treasure Trove (1—17) 
Clapham Treasure Trove ( 1-2) 
BURNETT AND COWELL CELTIC COINAGE II (3) 
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PLATE 5 


Whitchurch Treasure Trove (contd) 
BURNETT AND COWELL : CELTIC COINAGE II (5) 
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BURNETT AND COWELL : CELTIC COINAGE II (7) 
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ANGLO-SAXON COINS IN ELEVENTH-CENTURY POLAND 


ANDRZEJ MIKOLAJCZYK 


THE early medieval history and culture of Poland, on which only a limited number of 
written records throw light, has been uncovered in the course of a series of excavations 
carried out all over the country. Nowadays there are numerous archaeological sites and 
monuments providing excellent material evidence, particularly for the period of the 
foundation and early development of the Polish state in the tenth and eleventh centuries. 
These items, including numismatic ones, correspond to the known historical events which 
took place in early medieval Poland. 

In 966 Prince Mieszko I (c. 960-92) of the Piast dynasty was converted to Christianity 
and established direct relations with Rome. In the following years Poland as a whole 
entered Christendom. The new state comprised several provinces: Great Poland, Little 
Poland, Silesia, Pomerania and Mazovia. Mieszko's son and successor, Bolesfaw Chrobry 
(992-1025), developed the administrative, ecclesiastical and economic structure of the 
Polish state and his coronation in 1025 concluded his energetic and successful reign. 
Boleslaw’s sister, Swi^toslawa (known in the Scandinavian records as Sigrida Storada), 
married, first, in 985 Eric, king of Sweden, and then, after being widowed, Sven 
Forkbeard, king of Denmark. She was mother of Harald, king of Denmark, and Cnut, 
king of Denmark and England. 

The written sources do not reveal anything about the direct relations between Poland 
and the British Isles. On the other hand, the abundant and ever-increasing material 
evidence, most of all the coin hoards, constitutes an indispensable source of information of 
some indirect contacts between these two distant European countries, occasionally 
illustrating aspects of the culture and economy of the early medieval Anglo-Saxons, 
Scandinavians and Poles. 

The significance of the numismatic evidence has been recognized in a series of 
coin-hoard inventories covering the whole area of early Piast Poland, i.e. Great Poland, 1 
Pomerania, 2 3 Mazovia and Central Poland,’ Silesia, Little Poland and the Mazurian 
region. 4 There is also a published atlas of the early medieval coin hoards from Poland 5 as 
well as a string of publications on hoards recorded quite recently. This material has been 
analysed from different points of view, to give both general and more detailed pictures of 
the monetary circulation in various regions of Poland, for example in Mazovia 6 and 
Mazovia and Central Poland. 7 To be noted is the fundamental research on the early 


1 J. Slaski and S. Tabaczyriski. Wezesnosrednioivieczne 
skarbv srebrne Wielkopolski. Materialy (Warszawa -Wroclaw. 
1959)'. 

2 T. and R. Kjcrsnowscy, Wczesnoiredniowieezyne 
skarby srebrne z Pomona. Materialy (Warszawa-Wroclaw. 
1959). 

3 A. Gupieniec, T. and R. Kiersnowscy, Wczesnosred- 
niowieezne skarby srebrne z Polski srodkowej, Mazowsza i 
Podlasia. Materialy ( Wroclaw-Warszawa-Krakow. 1965). 

4 M. Haisig, R. Kiersnowski and J. Reyman. Wczesnosred- 

niowieezne skarby srebrne z Malopolski, Slaska, Warmii i 

Mazur. Materialy (Wroclaw-Warszawa-Krakow. 1966). 


? L. Gajewski. I. Gdrska. L. Paderewska. J. Pyrgatla and 
W. Szymariski. Skarby wczesnosredniowieczne z obszara 
Polski. Atlas (Wroclaw- Warszawa- Krak6w-Gdarisk-t6d2. 
1982). 

“ S. Suchodolski. 'Prosperity Mazowsza w XI wicku w 
iweillc zrodet numizmatycznych'. in Cultus et cognitio. Studio 
z dziejow iredniowieeznej kultury (Warszawa. 1976), pp. 
537-46. 

7 A, Mikolajezyk, 'Pocza.lki obiegu denarowego w Polscc 
srodkowej i na Mazowszu' Prace i Materialy Muzeum 
Archeologicznrego i Etnograficznego tv Lodzi. seria urcheo- 
logiczna. 27 (1980). 235-70. 
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medieval coin-hoards from Poland done by Kiersnowski . 8 In recent years a scries of major 
and minor studies of high quality has appeared on a variety of aspects of the late tenth- and 
eleventh-century circulation in the Baltic zone, undertaken partly by Suchodolski. with 
respect both to the local monetary market 9 and foreign relations , 10 partly by Mikolajczyk , 1 1 
and partly by Kluge . 12 Special mention should be made of the studies devoted to the 
Anglo-Saxon element in the coin hoards, carried out by Blackburn and Jonsson 15 and also 
by Kluge . 14 There have also been some papers devoted to imitations 15 connected with the 
English 16 and Polish material . 17 Our knowledge of the Anglo-Saxon coins in the West Slav 
finds and generally in the museum collections gathered in this area was extended quite 
recently to two new volumes of the Sylloge of Coins of the British Isles : one containing the 
material from the Berlin Coin Room , 18 and another covering the material from Polish 
museums . 19 

The contents of the coin hoards buried in the second half of the tenth century reveal a 
significant change in the nature of the currency circulating in Poland. Arabic dirhams, 
which were the most common coins available on the local monetary market, were 
frequently broken into smaller fragments - demonstrating on the one hand a certain need 
for smaller units of coinage and on the other that the hitherto plentiful stream of Oriental 
coined silver became severely reduced in the middle of the century. The most important 
feature of the changes taking place in the circulation of precious metals (including 
non-monetary silver which also had some role to play) was the appearance of a new 
standard of currency — the denar. This new currency, which reached Poland mainly 
through trade, came largely from neighbouring Germany where there was well organized 
mintage supplied by silver from rich deposits, especially in the Harz area. 

Contemporaneous with the arrival of German denars in Poland was that of the earliest 


* R. Kiersnowski, Pieniadz kruszcowy w Potsce wczes- 
nosredniowiecznej (Warszawa. 1960). 

9 S. Suchodolski. 'A propos de l’intensite de i’dchange 
local sur les territoreis polonais au Xe-XIe siccle’, WN 21 
(1977) 1-11. 

10 S. Suchodolski. ‘Bemerkungen zu den Handelsbe- 
ziehungen im l.ichte der numismatischen Quellen.' Zeitsch- 
rifl fur Archdolgie, 12 (1978) 261-65. 

11 A. Mikolajczyk. ‘Between Elbe and Vistula: the Inflow 
of German Coins into the West Slavonic Lands in the 10th 
and 11th Century’, Acta Praehistorica et Archaeologica, 
16/17 (1984/85), 183-201. 

12 B. Kluge. 'Bermerkungen zur Struktur der Funde 
curopaischer Munzen des 10. und II. Jahrhunderts im 
Ostseegebiet', Zietschrifl fur Archdologie, 12 (1978), 
181-90, 

1} M. Blackburn and K. Jonsson, The Anglo-Saxon and 
Anglo-Norman Element of the North European Coin 
Finds’, in Viking-Age Coinage in the Northern Lands. The 
Sixth Oxford Symposium on Coinage and Monetary History, 
edited by M. A, S. Blackburn and D M. Metcalf, part I 
(Oxford, 1981), pp. 147-255. 

14 B. Kluge, 'Das engelsachsische Element in den sla- 
wischcn Miinzfundcn des 10. bis 12. Jahrhunderts. Aspektc 
eincr Analyse,’ in Viking Age Coinage , pp. 257-327. As far 
as the Slav territory is concerned, it ought to be explained 
that the broad coastal zone along the Baltic Sea extending 
from the lower Vistula up to the Dvina river was settled for 
millennia by the Balts, and the coastal area further to the 
north was inhabited by the Estonians - relatives of the Finns. 
The Balts in a very general way were divided into the 
Latvians, Lithuanians and finally the Pruthenians They had 
their own prehistory and history, manifested in material 
culture, traditions and early political organisation, and were 


not connected with the Slavs, who were their nearest neigh- 
bours. The Pruthenians, inhabiting the present north eastern 
part of Poland, disappeared as a nation in the late fifteenth 
century, as a result of persecutions hy the Teutonic Order. 
The Lithuanians converted to Christianity and joined Poland 
in the late fourteenth century. These remarks are made in 
order to exclude the Balts from the study of Slav history 
(both West and East) in the early middle ages, ft is necessary 
because some scholars do not recognize this important 
difference The Ball area within the present borders of 
Poland provided only three early medieval hoards with an 
English element: Mdzgowo - an uncertain number of types 
of /Ethelred coins, Niewodnica - an uncertain coin of Cnut. 
and Lijzyn - coins of /Ethelred II (6 + 5). Henry 1(1), 
Stephen (2) and an imitation (1). The material was not 
considered in the present study. 

15 S. Suchodolski. Imitations monetaires dans la zone 
balte durant le Haut Moyen Age,’ in Proceedings of the 
International Numismatic Symposium - Warsaw and 
Budapest 1976 , edited by I. Gedai and K. Biro-Sey. 
(Budapest, 1980), pp 197-203. 

Ift A. Mikatajczyk, ‘Trzy nasladowcze pensy typu Crux 
znalezione na Kujawach,' in Nummus et Historia. Pienittdz 
Europy sredniowieeznej, edited by S, Suchodolski and S. K. 
Kuczynski (Warszawa, 1985), pp. 57-61. 

17 A Mikolajczyk, ‘Skandynawskie imitaeje monct anglo- 
saskich z poczgtku XI w. znalezione na Kujawach i Ziemi 
Sieradzkiej' Rocznik Muzealny. 2 (1988), 27—16. 

,K B Kluge. SCB I 36, Stale Museum Berlin Coin Cabinet, 
Anglo-Saxon, Anglo-Norman and Hiberno-Norse Coins 
(Oxford, 1987). 

19 A. Mikolajczyk, SCBl 37, Polish Museums, Anglo- 
Saxon and Later Medieval British Coins (Oxford, 1987). 
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Anglo-Saxon pennies, though the latter by reason of their small numbers were only a 
minor admixture to the amount of money available in Poland for deposit. 

The first hoards with Anglo-Saxon coins recorded were in the environs of Szczecin and 
Wolin, in Piaski-Dramino and Trzebiatow, and had been buried after 950 and 955. Both 
finds provided pennies of Eadmund (939-46). To the earliest coin hoards in question one 
should add the hoards of uncertain date, found in an unknown Pomeranian locality, 
containing still earlier English pennies: of Archbishop Plegmund of Canterbury (890-923) 
struck during the reign of Edward the Elder (899-924) and a second penny of /Ethelstan 
(924-39). It is no accident that ii was from the Pomeranian area that these earliest finds 
came. Another hoard containing an Anglo-Saxon penny of Edward the Martyr (975-78), 
and dated to tpq 976, was also uncovered in Pomerania, at Bialogard. From beyond 
Pomerania there is only one relevant early hoard known - that from Obrzycko in 
north-east Great Poland, buried after 973, with a Reform penny of Eadgar (959-75). 
Moreover, it is from Pomerania that the next three hoards, chronologically, come - 
containing coins of Eadgar and Edward the Martyr: Moskorze near Szczecin ( tpq 991), 
Slupsk ( tpq 991), and Gralewo (tpq 996) on the Pomeranian-Great Polish border. 

The latter three finds, dated to the end of the tenth century, bring into consideration the 
coins, which appear to be the essential ingredient of the inflow of English coined silver to 
Poland in the early middle ages - the pennies of /Ethelred II (978-1016) - which are found 
in a number of Pomeranian localities: Rakoczyn (tpq 978) and Mierzeszyn near Gdansk 
(tpq 994), the first hoards with an English element recorded in eastern Pomerania; then 
Polczyn Zdroj (tpq 996) and Wicimice (tpq 996). From there they began to reach the inner 
regions of the country, northern Great Poland (Murczyn hoard tpq 999) and north-west 
Mazovia (Proboszczewice hoard tpq 978). Although the coin types were not always 
distinguished in these hoards, we do know that in the Slupsk hoard there were pieces of the 
First Small Cross and First Hand types, that First and Second Hand occurred in both the 
Moskorze hoard and the Mierzeszyn hoard, and that the Wicimice hoard provided, for the 
first time, a Crux penny. 

The hoards buried in the first years of the eleventh century display, however, a different 
picture. They contain exclusively coins of /Ethelred II (except the Lisowek hoard, tpq 
101 1, which also has an Eadgar penny), they are numerous (thirty-nine hoards dated to tpq 
1000-14) and they are distributed over the larger area of Poland including Pomerania, but 
now mainly in Great Poland (with a concentration in the environs of Poznan), in Western 
Mazovia (between Ptock and Lower Bzura river), and finally in more distant Silesia. The 
number and distribution of the hoards reflect the topography of all contemporary coin 
hoards found in Polish soil. They were not deposited uniformly throughout Poland but 
made up two quite distinct zones: one, covering the territories of Pomerania, Great 
Poland, Central Poland and Mazovia. abounds with coin hoards buried in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries; the other, spreading from Silesia to Little Poland, is characterized by a 
relatively small number of precious metal deposits. In the first case we are concerned with 
the so-called Baltic zone of monetary circulation and intensive hoarding of silver, covering 
Scandinavia, Polabia, and the above mentioned Polish provinces, and in the second case 
with the so-called Continental zone, where hoarding of coin and hacksilver available in 
circulation was not so frequent. All coin hoards of this period consisted of non-monetary 
silver, with coins flowing in principally from Germany, but also from Bohemia and 
Hungary. The domestic coins of Mieszko I and Bolestaw Chrobry have only rarely been 
found in the hoard material. 

The Anglo-Saxon admixture in the hoards appears to be some marginal addition, seldom 
exceeding one per cent of the total number of the whole or fragmented coins in individual 
deposits. As mentioned above, they were /Ethelred pennies only, constituting the 
following percentage in the hoards: 
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no. 1 (a) Polish finds of pre-/£thelred II coins, (b) >Ethelred II coins buried in the late tenth century, and (c) 

/Ethelred II coins buried in the early eleventh century. 


Pomerania 

tpq 

per cent 

Skowarcz, woj. Gdansk 

1002 

7.69 

Kopytkowo, woj. Gdansk 

1004 

10.00 

Kack Maly. woj. Gdansk 

10/llth c. 

6.63 

Dargocice, woj. Koszalin 

1011 

0.81 

Kamieniec, woj. Szczecin 

10)1 

4.65 

Miastko, woj. Slupsk 

1011 

11.76 

Great Poland 

St^pocin, woj. Poznan 

1000 

0.02 

Unknown locality 

1002 

2.38 

Przybranowo, woj. Wloclawek 

1002 

c.0.60 

Jarocin, woj. Kalisz 

1004 

0.51 

Stroszki, woj. Poznan 

1004 

11.54 
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Pomerania 
Katy, woj. Poznan 
Ulejno, woj. Poznan 
Dzierznica, woj. Poznan 
Poczatkowo, woj. Wtoclawek 
Lisowek, woj. Gorzbw Wlkp. 
Przybor6w, woj. Gorztiw Wlkp. 
Dluga Goslina. woj. Poznan 

Mazovia and Central Poland 
Zakrzew, woj. Skicrniewice 
Brzesc n.B. - environs 
Cekanowo, woj. Plock 
Dobra, woj. Plock 
Plock 

Teresin, woj. Skierniewice 
Dzierzaznia, woj. Ciechanow 
Sochaczew, woj. Skierniewice 
Ldzari, woj. Sieradz 

Silesia 

Boleslawiec. woj. Jelenia Gora 
Bystrzyca, woj. Wroclaw' 
Kowale, woj. Wroclaw 


tpq 

per cent 

1006 

2.16 

1009 

3.31 

tO/lIth c. 

0.02 ? 

10/1 1th c. 

14.28 

1011 

2.51 

1011 

2.12 

1014 

1.31 

1000 

1.66 

1002 

0.33 

1002 

2.38 

1009 

2.17 

1006 

0.57 

1012 

0.76 

1014 

1.46 

1014 

12.50 

10/1 1th c. 

1.64 

1002 

0.75 

1002 

0.17 

1002 

0.28 


Almost all the high percentages, noted in the hoards from Stroszki, Poczalkowo, 
Sochaczew, Skowarcz and Kopytkowo, result from the incomplete state of preservation of 
those finds. Since none of those hoards contained more than thirty coins they were too 
small to have statistical value. Putting them aside we can see that in reality the highest 
proportion of Anglo-Saxon coins was recorded in the Pomeranian hoards from Miastko 
and Kamieniec, while the lowest percentage is represented by the Silesian finds. These 
calculations seem to confirm the earlier remarks on the role which the Pomeranian region 
played both in the reception and in the diffusion of English coin at the turn of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries in Poland. 

The Pomeranian direction of flow indicates clearly the Scandinavian, and especially the 
Danish route by which Anglo-Saxon coins came to Poland. Most probably they came 
through trade with Scandinavia, which for its part, which had received large payments of 
tribute from England. Indeed, it has been suggested that at the turn of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries the heregeld tax was equal to a quarter or even a third of the whole 
Anglo-Saxon mint output. The year 991 was marked by large payments of this tribute and 
it was only a little later that we begin to find Anglo-Saxon pennies in Polish hoards. 
Although Blackburn and Jonsson expressed their suspicion, based upon the composition of 
the finds, that some English coins arrived in the West Slav lands by routes other than 
Scandinavia, possibly across nothern Germany or in direct trade with Frisian merchants, 20 
this direction of flow of Anglo-Saxon silver seems to have had quite secondary, if any, 
significance compared with that resulting from Danish-Polish commercial relations. 

The typological division of /Ethelred’s coins recorded in the early hoards from Poland is 
as follows: 


20 


Blackburn and Jonsson. 



Type 

Pomerania 

Great 

Poland 

Mazovia, 

Central 

Poland 

Silesia 

Total 

First Small Cross 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

First Hand 

10 

7 

— 

— 

17 

Second Hand 

5 

6 

3 

- 

14 

Crux 

15 

107 

23 

i 

145 

Long Cross 

3 

21 

4 

i 

29 

Helmet 

- 

3 

3 

- 

6 

Last Small Cross 

- 

2 

- 

- 

2 

Uncertain 

46 

27 

4 

8 

85 

Total 

81 

169 

37 

10 

297 


This table, and those that follow, do not contain figures from the hoards registered in an 
incomplete manner, that is, providing only very general information about the Anglo- 
Saxon element. Nevertheless, we have a clear picture of English coin arriving in Poland in 



FIG. 2 Polish finds of Anglo-Saxon Coins buried between c. 1017 and 1034. 
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the first phase. Roughly half of the coins in question are Crux and it seems likely that the 
initial increase in this type coincided not only with the appearance of English money in 
Scandinavia, but also with the importation of coin from this area to Poland. In comparison 
with Crux coins, Long Cross were much less frequent by a factor of five. 

In the next period, 1017-34, there were over forty hoards in which the Anglo-Saxon 
element consisted of coins struck by two rulers: /Ethelred II and Cnut (1016-35). There are 
few finds in question containing coins of only one of these two rulers. The map of coin 
hoards (fig. 2) shows another important change; namely, a decrease in Pomeranian finds 
and the appearance for the first time of Anglo-Saxon coins in Little Poland. We should also 
note the increased proportion of the English element in the contents of the hoards as a 
whole. Once again leaving on one side hoards of thirty coins or less, which may distort 
statistics, we find that, roughly speaking, English coins are now 4-6 per cent of the whole. 


Pomerania 

Bierzglowo, woj. Toruri 

tpq 

1024 

4.27 + 0.18 

— 

per cent 
4.45 

Runowo, woj. Bydgoszcz 

1034 

2.50 + 0.83 

= 

3.33 

Great Poland and Kujavia 

Rakoniewice, woj. Leszno 

1017 

2.30 + 0.00 

— 

2.30 

Stary Dworek, woj. Gorzow Wlkp. 

1017 

12.00 + 0.87 

= 

12.87 

Bydgozcz 

1018 

5.71 + 2.38 

= 

8.09 

Kowal, woj. Wlodawck 

1018 

3.65 +1.71 

= 

5.36 

Kinno, woj. Konin 

1021 

2.66 + 0.70 

= 

3.36 

Wielowies, woj. Kalisz 

1023 

0.00 + 0.92 

= 

0.92 

Poznan 

1025 

1 .40 + 0.00 

= 

1.40 

Kujavian region 

1027 

1.90 + 0.38 

= 

2.28 

Parlin, woj. Bydgoszcz 

1027 

0.00 + 0.33 

= 

0.3.3 

Lubraniec, woj. Wloclawek 

1030 

0.00 + 6.65 

= 

6.65 

Baranowo. woj. Bydgoszcz 

1034 

0.16 + 0.16 

= 

0.32 

Gralcwo, woj. Gorzbw Wlkp. 

1034 

0.28 + 0.00 

— 

0.28 

Inowroctaw, woj. Bydgoszcz 

1034 

17.77 + 24.44 

= 

42.21 

Modlica, woj. Konin 

1034 

4.00 + 0.00 

= 

4.00 

Mazovia and Central Poland 

Ciechanow 

1017 

4.26 + 1.50 

= 

6.12 

Bronczyn, woj. Sieradz 

1021 

0.94 + 0.00 

= 

0.94 

Mniszki, woj. Ptock 

1024 

0.28 + 0.00 

— 

0.28 

Ozorkdw, woj. Lodz 

1024 

5.88 + 5.88 

= 

11.76 

Wilczy D6I, woj. Sieradz 

1026 

3.22 + 3.22 

= 

6.44 

Skurpie, woj. Ciechandw 

1027 

1 30 + 2.60 

= 

3.90 

Brzozowo Nowe. woj. Ciechanow 

1031 

2.61 + 1.16 

= 

3.77 

Lask, woj. Sieradz 

1034 

6.66 + 6.66 

= 

13.32 

Olesnica, woj. Sieradz 

1034 

2.43 + 0.32 

= 

2.75 

Silesia 

Maniow, woj. Legnica 

1034 

1.54 + 0.44 

= 

1.98 

Sobocisko, woj. Wroclaw 

1034 

1.63 + 0.76 

= 

2.39 

Little Poland 

Michalowice, woj. Kielce 

1034 

3.30 + 0.00 

= 

3.30 

Nowa Huta - Pleszdw, woj. Krakow 

1034 

4.26 + 1.31 

= 

5.57 


Although one must not forget those contemporary hoards containing not a single Anglo- 
Saxon coin, one cannot ignore how these figures indicate a gradual increase of Anglo- 
Saxon coins in the monetary stock available in Poland. In this phase the new Anglo-Saxon 
coins arriving in north Poland do not seem to have remained in Pomerania as formerly, but 
rather to have moved out of that region to the central parts of the country, including Little 
Poland. This gradual diffusion all over Poland, but particularly to the regions of frequent 
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hoarding of the silver currency, introduced a new feature in the distribution of English coin 
in eleventh-century Poland. 

The typological division of yEthelred and Cnut coins in the hoards of 1017-34 in Poland 
is as follows: 


Type 

Pomerania 

Great 

Poland 

First Hand 

1 

6 

Second Hand 

— 

3 

Crux 

3 

49 

Long Cross 

1 

60 

Helmet 

1 

5 

Last Small Cross 

5 

30 

Uncertain 

14 

36 

Total 4Ethelred 

25 

189 

Quatrefoil 

6 

30 

Pointed Helmet 

6 

3 

Short Cross 

— 

4 

Uncertain 

6 

31 

Total Cnut 

18 

68 

Total 

43 

257 


Mazovia 
and Central 
Poland 

Silesia 

Little 

Poland 

Total 

- 

_ 

— 

7 

4 

— 

— 

7 

26 

2 

11 

91 

22 

6 

6 

95 

2 

2 

1 

11 

10 

2 

7 

54 

10 

4 

3 

67 

74 

16 

28 

332 

3 

i 

5 

45 

2 

- 

3 

14 

4 

2 

— 

10 

18 

— 

— 

55 

27 

3 

8 

124 

101 

19 

36 

456 


While the second phase of the inflow of Anglo-Saxon coin to Poland, reflected in the 
above figures, was characterised by the continuing predominance of /Ethelred types over 
those of Cnut, Crux coins lost their predominance in favour of the Long Cross type, but 
not in every province. First of all, Mazovia and Central Poland, which certainly must have 
received a number of Crux pennies perhaps from Pomerania, resembled the former phase. 
However, the Long Cross became the main English type in the stock of Anglo-Saxon coins 
circulating and hoarded in Great Poland and even in the Continental zone (Silesia and 
Little Poland). The next /Ethelred type was Last Small Cross while Helmet coins appeared 
in small numbers. The Cnut issues consisted mainly of the Quatrefoil type and the later 
types (Pointed Helmet and Short Cross) never reached very large figures in any region. In 
southern Poland they were hardly present at all. being registered in a few specimens only. 
Relatively few new English coins struck after 1023 seemed to be available for deposit in 
Poland which suggests that in this second phase Polish-Scandinavian trade had ceased. 

In the late 1030s the third phase in the inflow of Anglo-Saxon coins to Poland began. It 
was marked with the arrival of the series of Cnut’s successors: Harold 1 (1035-40), 
Harthacnut (1035-37, 1040-42) and Edward the Confessor (1042-66). The hoards buried 
during the rather long period from c. 1036 to the early twelfth century are therefore 
numerous (101). The geographical distribution of the finds (map 3) reflects the general 
pattern covering all hoards from the eleventh century. The difference between Pomerania, 
Great Poland, Mazovia and Central Poland on the one side and the remaining part of the 
country on the other is still visible, indicating that the division between an important 
hoarding zone and a less important hoarding zone continued. The tendency seen in the 
previous period for English coin to increase in importance was now reversed. 

The proportion of the Anglo-Saxon element (/Ethelred, Cnut and later rulers) in the 
third phase was as follows: 
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FIG. 3 (a) Polish finds of Anglo-Saxon coins buried between c. 1035 and the early twelfth century, (b) those 

dated generally to the eleventh century. 


Pomerania 

tpq 



per cent 

Gdansk 

1036 

1.05 + 0.52 + 0.00 

= 

1.57 

Bielawy, woj. Gdansk 

1039 

8.33 + 0.00 + 0.00 

= 

8.33 

Uncertain locality 

1042 ? 

12.21 + 3.33 + 0.00 

= 

15.54 

Rychnowo, woj. Torun 

1042 

4.76 + 7.14 + 2.38 

= 

14.24 

Darlowo, woj. Koszalin 

1046 

0.00 + 0.85 + 0.85 

= 

1.70 

Stojkowo, woj. Koszalin 

1047 

0.40 + 0.20 + 0.00 

= 

0.60 

Luzino, woj. Gdansk 

c. 1050 

0.30 + 0.00 + 0.00 

— 

0.30 

Uncertain locality 

1055 

0.12 + 0.21 + 0.45 


0.78 

Szczeci n-S wie rczewo 

1056 ? 

0.07 + 0.10 + 0.20 

- 

0.37 

Mosiny, woj. Slupsk 

1059 

0.00 + 0.35 + 0.35 

- 

0.70 

Pomierzyn, woj. Slupsk 

1060 

0.00 + 0.60 + 0.30 

= 

0.90 

Widuchowa, woj. Szczecin 

1061 

0.00 + 0.00 + 2.69 

= 

2.69 

Gdansk - environs 

1064 

0.00 + 0.22 + 0.22 

= 

0.44 
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Pomerania 

tpq 



per cent 

Siemysl, woj. Koszalin 

1064 

0.40 + 0.40 + 0.80 

= 

1.60 

Gdansk - Orunia 

1068 

0.90 + 0.18 + 0.00 


1.08 

D^bczyno, woj. Koszalin 

1068 

2.78 + 0.00 + 0.00 

- 

2.78 

Uznam island 

1077 

0.00 + 0.63 + 1.26 

= 

1.89 

Zakrzewek, woj. Bydgoszcz 

1077 

0.03 + 0.03 + 0.05 

- 

0.11 

Pierwoszyn, woj. Gdansk 

1080 ? 

2.33 + 0.00 + 0.00 

- 

2.33 

Barwice, woj. Koszalin 

1084 

0.70 + 0.90 + 0.20 

= 

1,80 

Horniki, woj. Gdarisk 

1086 

0.35 + 1.05 + 1.05 

— 

2.45 

Uncertain locality 

1089 

0.00 + 1.68 + 0.00 

— 

1.68 

Dobrociechy, woj. Koszalin 

11th c. 

0.42 + 0.00 + 0.00 

- 

0.42 

Malczkowo, woj. Slupsk 

1114 

6.03 + 0.00 + 0.00 


6.03 

Great Poland and Kujavia 





Wilkowo, woj. Leszno 

1036 

0.33 + 0.20 + 0.00 

— 

0.55 

Gdrzno, woj. Leszno 

1038 

2.02 + 1.01 + 0.00 

- 

3.03 

Maszenice, woj. Bydgoszcz 

1039 

5.98 + 6.49 + 0.00 

— 

12.47 

Poznan region 

1039 ? 

4.76 + 14.29 + 2.38 

= 

21.43 

Dzierznica, woj. Poznan 

1047 

1.33 + 0.00 + 0.00 

- 

1.33 

L§ki Wielkie, woj. Poznan 

1051 

0.00 + 2.17 + 0.00 


2.17 

OstrCnv, woj. Bydgoszcz 

1055 

1 .96 + 2.45 + 2.97 

- 

7.38 

Zaborowo, woj. Leszno 

1055 

0.00 + 0.00 + 0.14 

- 

0.14 

Baldowice, woj. Kalisz 

1060 

0.74 + 0.00 + 0.00 

= 

0.74 

Bnin, woj. Poznan 

1061 

0.00 + 0.56 + 0.00 


0.56 

Borz$cice, woj. Kalisz 

1061 

0.19 + 0.76 + 0.19 

= 

1.14 

Gorzyce, woj. Gorzow Wlkp. 

1061 

0.09 + 0.00 + 0.00 

- 

0.09 

Grojec, woj. Konin 

1079 

0.18 + 0.00 + 0.00 

- 

0.18 

Sluszkow, woj. Kalisz 

1095 ? 

0.01 + 0.03 + 0.00 

- 

0.04 

Ogorzelczyn. woj. Konin 

Late 11th c. 

0.00 + 0.62 + 0.00 

= 

0.62 

ZbOjenko, woj. Wloclawek 

11th c. 

0.63 + 0.00 + 0.00 

- 

0.63 

Mazovia and Central Poland 





Piotrkow Trybunalski 

1036 

3.23 + 0.00 + 0.00 

— 

3.23 

Lask, woj. Sieradz 

1039 

0.96 + 1.68 + 0.24 

= 

2.88 

Trzeburi, woj. Plock 

1039 

6.99 + 10.66 + 5.42 

— 

22.97 

Glowno, woj. LodZ 

1040 

1.39 + 1.52 + 0.22 


3.13 

Rzewin, woj. Ciechanbw 

1046 

0.92 + 0.00 + 0.00 

- 

0.92 

Wyszogrbd, woj. Plock 

1046 

3.80 + 0.75 + 0.38 

- 

4.93 

Naruszewo, woj. Ciechan6w 

1057 

0.00 + 0.50 + 0.00 

- 

0.50 

Okunin, woj. Warszawa 

1061 

1.44 + 1.44 + 0.00 

= 

2.88 

Plorisk, woj. CiechanOw 

1061 

5.96 + 9.19 + 2.08 

- 

17.23 

Apolonia, woj. Lask 

1067 

2.22 + 0.00 + 0.00 

= 

2.22 

Zakrzew, woj. Skierniewice 

1 1th c. 

7.00 + 0.00 + 0.00 

— 

7.00 

Silesia 





Z^bkowice SI., woj. Watbrzych 

1036 

0,00 + 1.50 + 1.50 

= 

3.00 

Wszemirbw, woj. Wroclaw 

1036 

4.30 + 0.00 + 0.00 

= 

4.30 

Ulesie, woj. Legnica 

1061 

0,00 + 0.50 + 0.00 


0.50 

Pt$gdw, woj. Wroclaw 

1063 

0,00 + 0.25 + 0.50 

— 

0.75 

Sokolnikj, woj, Wroclaw 

1079 

0.00 + 0.61 + 5.49 

= 

6.10 

Little Poland 





Zielona, woj. Krakow 

c.1050 

5.80 + 1.45 + 0.00 

- 

7.25 

Lagowica, woj. Tarnobrzeg 

1054 

0.00 + 0.28 + 0.00 

- 

0.28 

Ziochowice, woj. Czestochowa 

1059 

0.00 + 4.00 + 0.00 

- 

4.00 

Grobla, woj. Krakdw 

1061 

0.09 + 0.00 + 0.00 

= 

0.09 

Trojca, woj. Tarnobrzeg 

1063 

0.00 + 0.22 + 0.22 

= 

0.44 
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The picture emerging from the above figures illustrates quite precisely the changes in the 
importation and distribution of English coin in Poland which took place in the third and 
longest phase. The most striking feature is the frequent absence of post-2Ethelred-Cnut 
coins in the Great Polish, Mazovian, Silesian and Little Polish hoards. The bulk of the 
Anglo-Saxon element recorded in these provinces was still composed of the earlier issues, 
displaying some of the second phase. There are only relatively few hoards, like Maszewice, 
Ostrow, Zaborowo, Borzgcice, Task, Trzebun, Glowno, Wyszogrow, Plonsk. Zabkowice, 
Slaskie, P^gow, Trojca and Sokolniki, which contain later Anglo-Saxon pieces. The coins 
in question did not penetrate the entire Polish territory, being absorbed mostly in 
Pomerania. In fact, some Pomeranian hoards of this period contained an English element 
constituting mainly the later issues with a very marginal proportion of zEthelred pennies. It 
seems that it was just Pomerania which continued to receive the later Anglo-Saxon coins 
from Scandinavia, leaving only a small part of this supply for redistribution in the 
remaining regions of Poland. The marked fall in the number and percentage of the 
Anglo-Saxon coins struck after Cnut’s reign which reached the inner regions of Poland may 
indicate not only a reduction in the volume and/or some change in the balance of trade with 
Scandinavia on the one hand, but also a change in the domestic monetary and commercial 
relations between Pomerania and the rest of Poland. The contacts with Scandinavia 
continued on a modest scale with a visible tendency to reduce even the limited 
configurations of that commerce, particularly towards the end of the eleventh century. 

The typological composition of the Anglo-Saxon coins buried in the third phase, 
represented in the hoards, is as follows: 


Type 

Pomerania 

Great 

Poland 

Mazovia 
and Central 
Poland 

Silesia 

Little 

Poland 

Total 

First Hand 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

Second Hand 

- 

- 

5 

- 

— 

5 

Crux 

7 

5 

34 

- 

— 

46 

Long Cross 

7 

14 

46 

- 

2 

69 

Helmet 

4 

3 

19 

- 

2 

28 

Last Small Cross 

11 

5 

16 

- 

1 

33 

Uncertain 

22 

63 

28 

4 

- 

117 

Total /Ethelred 

51 

90 

149 

4 

5 

299 

Quatrefoil 

13 

10 

80 

5 

4 

112 

Pointed Helmet 

16 

4 

68 

- 

1 

89 

Short Cross 

7 

3 

63 

1 

1 

75 

Uncertain 

10 

69 

10 

— 

— 

89 

Total Cnut 

46 

86 

221 

6 

6 

365 

Later types 

42 

12 

53 

3 

3 

113 

Total 

139 

188 

423 

13 

14 

111 


In this third and longest phase almost two-thirds of the material comes from Mazovia and 
Central Poland. The typological division of the /Ethelred issues resembles the former 
phase, but the increasing proportion of Cnut coins can be interpreted as the result of 
continuous importation of that coinage from the stock of the Anglo-Saxon coins available 
in Scandinavia. Here again the Quatrcfoil pieces appear the most numerous component, 
but also the later two Cnut types arrived in some quantity. Scandinavia must have been 
drained of its supply of those types in the middle of the eleventh century. The post-Cnut 
types - Jewel Cross and Fleur de Lis of Harold I, Jewel Cross and Arm and Sceptre of 
Harthacnut, Pacx, Radiate Small Cross, Expanding Cross of Edward the Confessor and 
others - reveal the sharp decline in the flow of English coin to Poland. As noted above. 
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they mainly reached Pomerania, from where they were redistributed to Great Poland and 
Mazovia. The hoarded coins represent probably some decrease in the volume of trade 
brought about by a reduction in the export of coined silver to Poland. Moreover, there 
were also some changes in the domestic, regional economic relations marked by an 
expanded absorption of the new coins in Pomerania. 

Fig. 4 compares the Anglo-Saxon element in the coin hoards of the West Slav area with 



FIG. 4 Anglo-Saxon element recorded in coin hoards from Gotland (a). Swedish mainland with Oland (b), 
Denmark (e), Norway (d). Finland (e), and West Slav area (f). All figures prepared by A. Mikolajczvk, 

redrawn by P. Marosik. 
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those from Gotland, the Swedish mainland with Oland, Denmark, Norway and Finland. 
The most striking feature is the sharp increase of the inflow and hoarding of English coins 
in Denmark and Norway from about 980, reaching a maximum in the first two decades of 
the eleventh century. The next decades demonstrated a significant growth of this element 
in the coin hoards from Gotland, Sweden and Finland, up to 30-40 per cent on average. 
Finally a sharp decline is visible in the Scandinavian hoards from about 1040 with the 
exception of Sweden in the 1070s and Gotland in the very early twelfth century. Although 
the West Slav hoards to some extent mirror this long-term trend, there are tw'o essential 
differences: first, the Anglo-Saxon element in the West Slav hoards is very low- indeed, 
rarely rising above five per cent; and second the upsurge in the Anglo-Saxon element in the 
hoards comes later in the West Slav area than in Scandinavia: about a quarter of a century 
later than in Denmark and Norway, some 20 years later than in Gotland, and even some 10 
years later than in Sw'eden. The calculation reveals the clear differences in velocity of the 
retransmission of coined silver in a circulation connecting West Scandinavia - in this case 
mainly Denmark - with the remaining regions of the Baltic zone in the first quarter of the 
eleventh century. The volume of that monetary movement depended however, on mutual 
commercial relations between individual regions. The number of Anglo-Saxon coins 
reaching the West Slav area, mainly Poland, show’s a constant decline from the middle of 
the century, but from this time the Danish hoards also reveal the greatly reduced numbers 
of English coins. 

A small addition to the Anglo-Saxon coins making their way to Polish soil was made up 
of Hiberno-Norse pieces. There are only a few such hoards from all Poland, and they 
provide mostly single specimens of Sihtric coins. With the exception of one case, they 
represent the first phase imitating mostly the Long Cross and only twice the Last Small 
Cross. In one hoard a coin of the second phase was recorded. 

Another additional component connected with Anglo-Saxon coins was imitations of 
different types. They occurred in forty-seven hoards, or in roughly one-quarter of all the 
finds distinguished in the present study. The first imitations appeared at the very beginning 
of the eleventh century in finds from all over the country. There was only one early deposit 
from Pomerania. The most interesting were the Crux imitations from two hoards, 
particularly from the Poczalkowo hoard in which the Anglo-Saxon pieces constituted 14.28 
per cent. 21 Other imitations represented a Crux/Small Cross mule (one piece registered in 
the Plock hoard) and Long Cross (one piece from the Zakrzew hoard). More imitations are 
known from the second phase, in which almost every third hoard contained these elements 
but the proportion always remained low, at almost 0.5-1 per cent. Only two deposits were 
exceptional - Wilczy Dof (9.66 per cent) and Lubraniec (4.98 per cent). Unlike the first 
phase, the majority of the imitation pieces now represent Long Cross type. One can 
mention four die-duplicates of the ‘Winsige, Exeter’ pieces recorded in three hoards 
(W'ilczy Dol, Oiesnica and Lubraniec), known also from the Scandinavian collections. 22 
The Wilczy Do! and Oiesnica hoards moreover provided imitation Helmet. In the first case 
we dealt with a ‘Byrhsine Winchester’ piece not representing the usual Scandinavian style. 
There were also two Last Small Cross imitative pieces registered in the Maniow and 
Lubraniec hoards. The latter coin bore Cnut’s name and ‘Thorcl, Lund or London’, 
resembling the imitation from the Copenhagen collection. From the third phase we know 
of twenty-five hoards (or one-quarter of the total number of hoards in question) containing 
imitations of Anglo-Saxon coins, usually in proportion of 0.01 to 3 per cent. The 
typological patterns were also very different, including /Ethelred, Cnut, Harthacnut, 
Harold and Edward the Confessor issues, though here we are on only slightly unsure 


21 Mikolajczyk. Tryzy nasladowczc pensy'. 


— Mikolajczyk, ‘Skandynawskie imitaeje monel anglo- 
saskich' 
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ground because, unfortunately, only a few pieces were properly identified in the find 
reports. The coins from the task hoard imitated the Long Cross, Helmet and Last Small 
Cross types. The Scandinavian origin of at least the major part of the imitations seems to 
be shown by the numismatic material. The question of Polish imitative pieces still remains 
unanswered. The serious study of the imitations of the whole material from the 
eleventh-century coin hoards, including, first of all the German types, has not yet been 
undertaken, and that is the only way to solve the problem. 

The Anglo-Saxon chapter in the early medieval monetary history of Poland is evidenced 
by still another category of imitation. This was made in the ducal mint of Boleslaw Chrobry 
at the very beginning of the eleventh century, just when the first Anglo-Saxon coins spread 
in relatively large quantity over most of the Polish provinces. This is the mule displaying on 
one side the obverse of the Boleslaw Chrobry dvx INCLITVS type from the first decade of 
the century, and on the opposite side the obverse of Anglo-Saxon type showing /Ethelred’s 
bust resembling the Crux type encircled with a legend EDARED REX ATGON. :3 Some 
scholars think that this Anglo-Saxon pattern could have come to Poland through Saxony, 
but in the light of the present study the direct influence of Anglo-Saxon coins circulating in 
Poland upon the duke’s and engraver’s decision seems sufficiently evidenced. 


23 E. Majkowski, ‘Coins struck by Boleslav the Mighty 
duke of Poland (992-1025) with the bust and name of 
/Ethelred II of England - . NC 5th ser 14 (1934), 168 ff; Z. 


Zakrzewski, Nieznany adulteryn typu "Ethelred ", WNA 20 
(1939). 136 ff; S, Suchodolski, 'Moneta polska w X/XI 
wieku," WN 11 (1967), 99-100. 



A RE-EXAMINATION OF CLASSES 7 AND 8 OF THE SHORT 

CROSS COINAGE 


J. J. NORTH 


ALTHOUGH Lawrence indicated in his lists of mints and moneyers that class 7 of the Short 
Cross coinage might be divided into three sub-classes, he gave no indication of the criteria 
for such sub-division beyond stating that ‘words can hardly explain the differences (of 
classes 6 and 7), which are well shown on the plates . . . The subdivision used in class 7 is 
more in relation to the size of bust, which becomes progressively smaller without losing its 
general character’. 1 A number of attempts have been made by later students to arrive at a 
more satisfactory arrangement of this class and the most recent definition of the established 
three subclasses is contained in Stewart’s study of classes 6 and 7. 2 In this the generally 
accepted criteria of a neat portrait and lettering with a distinctive letter A (having a 
pointed top below the cross-bar) are retained to distinguish coins of 7a, while coins of 7c 
are described as being ‘largish with a large degenerate face and tall letters with long fronts 
to C and E’. However, most of the coins in this large class are at present attributed to 7b, 
which Stewart describes as ‘rougher (than 7a) in execution and design, the lettering is less 
tidy with a rectangular A (H with top bar); H soon replaces M. There is great variety of 
bust and lettering’. Brand had already remarked on two varieties found within this 
sub-class: ‘one group has very small lettering, often with a pellet inserted at random in the 
reverse legend. Another group, very similar in its lettering, has a distinctive small bust with 
a more or less pointed chin ending in a pellet: these are marked 7b — i although they 
probably do not follow on immediately from 7a’. 3 

No attempt appears to have been made to subdivide class 7b any further or to establish 
the chronology of the varieties of this and the later issues of class 7. This seems surprising 
in view of the considerable amount of documentary evidence of the dates of many of the 
moneyers working during the period that this class was being struck. However, the mass of 
coins at present designated 7b. whilst showing variation in the portrait and lettering, offers 
no easily recognisable criteria for division into sub-classes. This is due largely to the 
careless manner in which most post 7a dies were made with a few simple punches without 
distinctive features. Whilst there is uniformity in the style of bust in the more carefully 
made Short Cross issues (e.g. la-b, 5a-b), others have considerable variation in the 
portrait and even at times the lettering, due to the careless placing and striking of the 
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1 LA. Lawrence. ‘The Short Cross Coinage, 1 180-1247', 
BNJ 11 (1915). 59-100. 

2 Ian Stewart. 'English Coinage in the later years of John 
and the minority of Henry III’. BNJ 49 (1979), 35. 

5 J.D. Brand quoted by D.M. Metcalf in SCBI 12. 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. Part //, English Coins, 1066- 
1270 (Oxford, 1969), p.xiv. 
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punches when the dies were made. In later class 7 the position is often aggravated by the 
careless striking of the coins themselves, many of which have a part of the design off the 
flan. 

This study was originally limited to classes 7b and 7c in view of the discussion of 7a in Dr 
Stewart’s recent paper. However, he has suggested that the paper would be more complete 
if it covered the whole of class 7 and a tentative chronology of the earlier coins has been 
included. The opportunity has also been taken to examine the classification of class 8 in the 
light of the considerable number of coins discovered since this was originally formulated. 

In any classification it is essential to distinguish features which are easily recognisable, 
since style at best is subjective especially in a series of progressive deterioration where the 
selection of cut-off points is arbitrary. In the case of 7a it has been possible to effect some 
sub-division by the portrait and lettering, although there is some overlapping and one large 
sub-section, which will probably require further refinement, shows considerable variation 
in style. These criteria were inapplicable to the later coins of the class, where, except in one 
variety, there is little distinction between the portraits and most letter irons closely 
resemble those which they replace. There can be slight differences in size, but this is often 
difficult to recognise, especially as some distortion can be caused in punching the die. 

Various features have been examined, but all except one proved unsatisfactory for the 
purpose. The nose has a number of varieties, but tends to become standardised in 7b and 
7c apart from some variation in the length and width. There is also considerable variety in 
the sceptre-head, but this feature is often obliterated or off the flan and was only clearly 
visible on about half of the coins examined. Considerable distortion can occur and it is not 
always possible to be certain of the form of the critical upright. However, both of these 
features can assist in the classification of 7a, where the coins are usually well struck, and 
details are given in the summary of the classification. 

The only punch on the post 7a coins which w-as found to be distinctive enough and fairly 
consistent in its use was that employed for the eyes. It has the advantage of being centrally 
placed on the coin so that it is always visible, although its recognition can be difficult on 
lightly struck or worn coins, and this feature has been used as the main criterion for the 
sub-division of 7b. The use of a single feature does, of course, create a somewhat artificial 
arrangement, although by their very nature many numismatic classifications have a degree 
of artificiality, since they impose divisions which often did not exist at the time that the 
coins were struck. There can be no guarantee that the eye punches were used sequentially, 
especially in the light of the evidence of the indiscriminate use of other punches. However, 
there can be no doubt that the broken punch succeeded its unbroken form and the division 
of 7b has been largely based on this. 

The proposed new sub-divisions have been designated by Roman letters rather than 
numbers as it u'as felt that the latter would impose too rigid a chronology on what is 
essentially a preliminary examination of the series. The whole class needs more study, 
which may give rise to further subdivision and refinement of the proposed chronology. 
However, it is hoped that this paper will encourage others to investigate this neglected 
group of coins and provide the base upon which a more detailed classification may be 
made. 


CLASSIFICATION 


Class 7a 

The simple, but in some ways unsatisfactory, identification of this class by the form of the 
letter A (fig. 1, 24-5) is hallowed by long usage. As Stewart remarked, ‘unfortunately this 
does not provide a universal criterion for the sub-class since although the letter occurs in 
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Fig. 1 Variations in Punches in Class 7. 
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Key to Figure 1 


The drawings illustrate the general style of the pun- 
ches many of which show considerable variation often 
due to the striking into the die or of the coin. 

1. Eye 1 (‘realistic’) - 7a A-C & 7b A. 

2. Eye 2 (thin annulet) - 7a C, 7b A & D, 7c C. 

3. Eye 3 (thick oval) - 7a D. 

4. Eye 4 (broken eye 1) - 7b B-C. 

5. Eye 5 (thick annulet) - 7b D & 7c A & B. 

6. Eye 6 (irregular annulet) - 7c B. 

7. Eye 7 (pellet in annulet) - 7c B. 

8. Eye 8 (solid - possibly eye 7 filled in) - 7c B. 

9. Nose 1 - 7a A-B. 

10. Nose 2 - 7a A-D, 7b A. 

11. Nose 3 (possibly nose 2 weakly struck or worn). 
-7a A. 

12. Nose 4 - 7a C-D, 7b A. 

13. Nose 5 (very rarely found - probably nose 4 
weakly struck) - 7a D. 

14. Nose 6 - 7a C-D. 

15. Nose 7 -7b A-B. 

16. Nose 8 (considerable variation in length and 
thickness). - 7b A-7c B. 

17. Nose 9 (ditto - some may be nose 8 with side 
projections not visible on weakly struck dies). - 7b A 


-7c C. 

18. Sceptre 1 - 7a A-C. 

19. Sceptre 2 (considerable variation; sometimes 
becomes pear-shaped - see 6). — 7a B-7c B. 

20. Sceptre 3 (thickness of upright varies sometimes 
appearing curved). - 7a A — 7b C, 7c A. 

21. Sceptre 4 (rarely found - possible a misstruck 
variety of 3). - 7a D, 7b A. 

22. Sceptre 5 (rarely found). — 7b A. 

23. Sceptre 6 (possibly a misstruck variety of 2) - 
7b D. 

24. Pointed A of 7a with long top. 

25. Pointed A of 7a with short top. 

26. Nicked dexter punch of A in 7a. 

27. Nicked sinister punch of A in 7a and, rarely, in 
early 7b. 

28. Square letter A of 7b & 7c. 

29. Chevron-barred A of 7c. 

30. S with crescent serifs. 

31. Thick-waisted S with body from single punch - 
some variation in serifs. 

32. Composite S of crescents and wedges. 

33. Similar letter with body from single punch. 

34. Similar letter with pellet centre (rarely found). 
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the name of two of the three mints. Bury and Canterbury, it features neither in the obverse 
inscription nor in the London mint signature and only in the name of some of the London 
moneyers’. 4 These remarks apply also to a few Canterbury coins where the mint signature 
is reduced to C and the moneyer’s name contains no letter A. However, it is hoped that the 
following remarks will enable most coins lacking this critical letter to be placed in their 
correct class. 

One unusual feature is the use in the letter A of an upright punch with a nicked base. On 
the earliest the mark is on the dexter punch (fig. 1, no. 26) and this has only been noted in 
groups A and C (cf. pi. 10, 3 and 8). In most cases it is on the sinister side (fig. 1 , no. 27) and is 
found mainly on reverses of group C (cf. pi. 10, 10 and 13). This iron appears to have been 
used on a few 7b dies to make the form of letter typical of that issue. Where there are two 
letters A in the legend usually only one of these appears to have the mark suggesting that it 
may possibly have been deliberate rather than due to a flawed or misstruck punch. 

Although most coins can be attributed to one of the following groups there is some 
overlapping. For example, coins with the portraits of groups A and C are sometimes found 
with the lettering normally used in B, and late coins of group C tend to merge into D. 

Group A (pi. 10, 1-4) 

Round face with well-marked beard. A few coins (possibly early) have a longer face and a 
die of this style is muled with a reverse of 6d (pi. 10, 1). Normally a distinctive S with 
crescent serifs (fig. 1, no. 30) on the obverse only - this letter has been noted on one 
reverse die used with a group B obverse. The letter A sometimes has one upright from a 
nicked punch (fig. 1 , no. 26-7). The letter E on the obverse is sometimes unbarred. Rarely 
ornamental letters (pi. 10, 2). A few transitional coins have the small lettering of group B. 
Reverse die-links with B. Eye 1. Nose 1 (rarely 2 or 3). Sceptre 1 or 3. 

Group B (pi. 10, 5-7) 

Small neat portraits with well-marked beard and more pointed chin. One group has a 
slightly larger bust which closely resembles some in class 6c (comp. Stewart nos 96 with 73, 
105 with 81, 110 with 75). Normally, small distinctive lettering (Durham type), but a few 
coins with this portrait have larger lettering. Two styles of letter S - thick-waisted body 
from a single punch (fig. 1, no. 31) or composite from crescent and wedge punches (fig. 1, 
no. 32). One or both Es on obverse may be unbarred. A few coins have ornamental letters. 
The reverse lettering is often larger (possibly B/'A mules). Reverse die-links with 6d and 
group A. Eye 1. Nose 1 or 2. Sceptre 1, 2 or 3. 

Group C (pi. 10, 8-14) 

Oblong face w'hich is larger than that of group B on most coins. The beard is usually less 
clearly marked. There is considerable variation in the portrait and on some late coins the 
face is square with little or no chin, merging into group D. Normally, there are pellets in 
four curls, but one die (shared by Abel, Ilger and Raulf) has a very large portrait w'ith 
pellets in all six curls (pi. 10, 8). The pellets on some coins are placed in the centre of the 
crescent, as in previous issues, but on many they appear at the tip of one or more of the 
curls. This is probably due to less careful die-making, but one cannot dismiss the possibility 
that new single punches were introduced for the curls to replace the crescent and pellet. A 
few coins, which are probably late, have no pellets in the curls and some have one on the 
chin. The lettering is generally larger than that of group B and one coin of loan has 
ornamental letters on the reverse and may be a mule (C/A or B). There is some variation in 


J Stewart, 'English Coinage in the later years of John and the minority of Henry Ilf. p 35. 
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the size and style of the lettering and the letter A often has the nicked sinister limb. Some 
reverses (probably late) have multiple stops. 

It may be possible to subdivide further this large and varied group along the following 
lines, but varieties 2 and 3 may not be sequential since a few coins in each have features 
found in group D. 

1. Good style with portraits of varying sizes - on one die it is as small as that of group B. 
Large lettering except on a few early coins which have the lettering of group B. Letter S 
2 or, rarely, 3 (fig. 1, nos 31-2). Eyes 1 (rarely 2). Nose 4 (rarely 2). 

2. Portrait with one or more curls having the pellet at the tip of the crescent. There is a 
degeneration in style and many coins have coarser lettering sometimes with a 
short-tailed R. Letter S 4 or, rarely, 3 (fig. 1, no. 33 or 32). Eyes 2 (rarely 1). Nose 4. 

3. Distinctive portrait (pi. 10, 11) with thin pointed nose with sinister nostril damaged 
(fig. 1, no. 14). Often without pellets in curls and sometimes with one on the chin. 
Lettering of similar style to variety 2, but often slightly smaller and slimmer. Letters S 
3, 4 or 5 (fig. 1 nos 32-4). Eyes 2. Nose 6. 

A few obverse dies have very small portraits and are used with reverses having multiple 
stops. One die, shared by loan and Samuel (pi. 10, 14) has stylistic affinities with group D. 
There arc no pellets in the curls and the lower vestigial one is omitted. The reverse of loan 
used with this obverse is also known in combination with another obverse of group C (pi. 
10 , 10 ). 

Group D (pi. 10, 15-17) 

Crude square portrait with no chin and faintly marked beard. There are no pellets in the 
curls except on a very few coins which are probably early. Thick lettering with long-tailed 
R similar to that on some coins of group C variety 2. Distinctive oval eyes (fig. 1, no. 3) on 
most coins. The evolution of this variety from group C makes the establishment of precise 
criteria difficult and there are a number of borderline coins which may be classified as late 
C or early D (cf. pi. 10, 13). Some coins have multiple stops on the reverse (pi. 10, 15). 
Eyes 3 (rarely 2). Nose 4 or 6. Sceptre 2 (very rarely 4 or 5). 

Class 7b 

The largest portion of class 7 is at present massed under the heading of 7b, which consists 
of any coins of the class which cannot be attributed to 7a (mainly by the letter A) or 7c 
(large lettering). Apart from the distinctive portrait of Brand’s 7b— i , the variations in style 
are slight, but further subdivision is made possible primarily by the deterioration of one 
eye punch and the sequence of the moneyers noted for each of the new sections. Except in 
group B below, there are no pellets in the curls. 

The following classification does not solve all of the problems and there remain a few 
coins which cannot be attributed with complete certainty, especially if the eye punch is not 
clearly visible. 

Group A (pi. 10, 18-21) 

The lettering is normally smaller than that of 7aD with a square-topped A (fig. 1 . no. 28). 
The letter M is represented by H, except on a few early coins. Some reverses have a 
terminal stop or one after the third letter of the mint name. One die has both and another 
has a stop in the moncyer’s name. There is some variation in the portrait in this large 
group, which could possibly be subdivided, and the following main varieties have been 
noted. Some reverse die-links exist between the varieties. 

1. Small round face, sometimes of crude style, with square chin and faint beard (pi. 10, 
18 and 21). A few coins have the large lettering of group 7aD and mules exist with 
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reverses of 7a. The only die of this group used by Norman (Bury) is of this variety. 
Eyes 1 or 2. Nose 8 or 9 (rarely 4). Sceptre 2 or 6 (rarely 3). 

2. More oblong face of finer style (pi. 10, 19). Most reverses with a stop in the mint name 
appear to have been used with this obverse. Eyes 1. Nose 8 or 9. Sceptre 2, 4 or 5. 

3. Larger oblong face with well-marked beard and slightly larger lettering (pi. 10, 20). 
On a few coins flaws can be seen developing in the eye punches.'' Eyes 1. Nose 8 or 9. 
Sceptre 2 (rarely 3). 

Group B (pi. 10, 22-25) 

This variety is distinguished by a pellet on the chin and usually in each curl in combination 
with the broken eye punch (fig. I, no. 4). Many coins have a small neat portrait with a 
pointed chin (pi. 10, 22 and 25). but others are slightly larger and coarser with a squarer 
chin (pi. 10, 24). The lettering is small and a few with reverse stops similar to group A are 
possibly mules. 

A variety, usually without pellets in the curls, has larger lettering and a large bust 
resembling that on 7bA(3) from which it may be distinguished by the pellet on the chin and 
the broken eyes (pi. 10, 23). It is probably early as it is the only variety in this group struck 
by Norman at Bury from a single die. It is also known for his successor Simund and the 
moneyers appointed in 1229/30. A few coins of London have terminal stops. Eyes 4. Nose 
8 or 9 (rarely 7). Sceptre 2 (rarely 3). 

Group C' (pi. 10, 26-8) 

A large portrait, normally cruder and squarer, with little chin and faintly marked beard. 
Broken eyes, but no pellets in the curls or on the chin. Larger lettering except on a few 
reverses which may be mules with group B. Most coins have a disproportionately small R 
and S. Some have terminal stops on the reverse and one has a stop at the head of the 
legend as well. Very rarely there is a stop after the third letter of the mint name, a variety 
normally found in group A. 5 6 Eyes 4. Nose 8 or 9. Sceptre 2 or 3. 

Group D (pi. II, 29-32) 

Square face sometimes of good style but often coarse with little chin. The eyes are 
unbroken annulets, usually thick (fig. I, no. 5). but some coins have thinner ones and may 
be distinguished from somewhat similar coins of group A by the lettering. Some of the 
portraits are similar to many found in 7cA with which tins issue would have been included 
except for the established criterion of the large lettering to distinguish 7c. In this group the 
lettering resembles that of group C. most coins having the very small S. Many have a new 
distinctive R with a long thin tail and a neater h is also used on some. Reverse terminal 
stops are fairly frequent. Eyes 5 (rarely 2). Nose 8 or 9. Sceptre, 2, 6 or 7. 

One unusual obverse die used with a reverse reading LEDLUF ON LVN- (pi. 11, 29) has 


5 II is sometimes difficult to distinguish sueh coins from 
those of 7bC This may be effected by the state of the 
damage to the eye and by the lettering, which is slightly 

larger in the later issue. The crescent in front of the letter E 
is usually shorter and thicker on coins of group A and the 
letter V is pointed, while one or both of the punches used for 
this letter in group C has a fiat base. The close resemblance 
of the portrait on some late group A coins to that on some of 
group C suggests that they should be sequential. However, 
the interposition of group B between them is confirmed by 


the slate of the eye punch and the moneyers. Simon (r /. 1230) 
is recorded for groups A and B but not C, as is Norman at 
Bury, whose successor Simund commences in group B. I'he 
London and Canterbury moneyers first recorded in 1220.30 
struck in B and C but not in A. 

6 Coins with such reverses are not 7HC/A mules as they 
have the lettering of group C on both sides and have only 
been noted of Adam and Ciffrei. neither of whom is 
recorded for the earlier group. 
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pellets in the curls. ' Despite the irregular features, the dies appear to have been made from 
official irons, but one cannot entirely dismiss the possibility that it is an imitation, 
especially as these exist with the name of Ledulf (pi. 11, 44). 


Class 7c 

Although the criteria of this class have been defined as ‘a large degenerate face and tall 
letters’, there is considerable variation in the portraits and some in the lettering allowing 
further sub-division. 

Group A (pi. 11, 33-6) 

This group has very large lettering with long fronts to C and E and a number of the coins 
have a large coarse portrait. However, many with this lettering have a normal sized bust 
with little chin, resembling some found in 7bD. They are attributed to this class because of 
the lettering and the fact that most of the coins of this group struck by Nichole have this 
style of portrait. The eyes are normally thick annulets and there are no pellets in the curls. 
A few coins have a chevron-barred A (fig. 1, no. 29)* and the reverses with this tend to 
have slightly smaller lettering. This variety is probably late as it is rarely found in the next 
group (pi. 11, 38). Mules with reverses of 7bD occur. No reverse stops have been noted. 
Many coins are carelessly struck, often on flans too small for the dies. Eyes 5. Nose 8 or 9. 
Sceptre 3 (rarely 2). 

Group B (pi. 11, 37-41) 

The coins attributed to this group have a neater portrait with a more oblong face often with 
a pronounced chin and beard. Coins without pellets in the curls and annulet (often 
irregular) eyes are probably the earliest and are rarely found with ‘chevron-barred A' 
reverses - perhaps B/A mules (pi. 11. 38). Later coins usually have pellets in the curls 
(normally six, but one die has only four) and the eyes are ‘pellet-in-annulet’ or ‘blob’ (fig. 
1, nos 7 and 8). These solid annulets may be later as they are probably from filled-in 
punches of the ‘pellet-in-annulet’ type. One die shared by loan F. R. and Willem also has a 
pellet on the chin (pi. 11, 40). The lettering is similar in style to that of group A but often 
tends to be slightly smaller as on the ‘chevron A’ reverses. A few coins, probably late, have 
a thick initial cross similar to that found in group C. Some reverse dies have terminal stops. 
Eyes 5, 6, 7 or 8. Nose 8 (rarely 9). Sceptre 2. 

Associated with this group is a most unusual obverse die (pi. 11, 41) used at Canterbury 
by Henri and Willem. The large coarse portrait has pellets in the four curls and differs in 
style from any other found in class 7. It has the appearance of an imitation, but the punches 
used to make the dies closely resemble those on regular coins and it is perhaps an official 
obverse die. 

Group C (pi. II, 42-3) 

This rare late variety has portraits bearing some resemblance to those on a few coins of 
class 8. The beard is pointed and distinctly marked and there is a minute pellet in each of 

T Two oilier obverse dies of this period with pellets in the H I he chevron-hatred A has been noted on coins of the 
curls have been noted-one. used by Adam. isnl'TliD, while following: 
the other, used by Gilfrei. is of 7cA and also has a pellet on London. Adam. 

the chin. Canterbury loan Chic. loan F.R.. Nichole. Willem 

Bury St Edmunds. Simund. I A coin of loan has this form ol 
letter in the moneyer's name only, hut does not belong to 
this variety, being later). 
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the six curls. The lettering is large with a distinctive tall narrow N. The initial cross is very 
thick with such slight serifs as to appear plain on some coins - this is also found on a few 
coins of group B. Rarely there are terminal stops on the reverse. This variety has only been 
noted for the five moneyers 9 striking in class 8 and its position is also confirmed by mules 
with class 8 reverses. 10 

Eyes 2. Nose 9. Sceptre uncertain (usually off llan). 

Chronology 

Having established the proposed subdivision, it is appropriate at this point to examine its 
validity and suggest approximate dates for the new groups in the light of the documentary 
evidence 11 which may be summarised as follows:- 


LONDON 

Abel. Retired before 1222 (7aB & C). Replaced by Terri. 

Elis. Appointed I218 1 ’ (7aC - 7bA). Possibly replaced by Adani 

Terri. First recorded 1221/2 (7aD - 7bB). Replaced Abel. Possibly replaced by Giffrei. 

Adam. First recorded 1229/30 13 (7bB - 7cA). Possibly replaced Elis. 

Ricard. First recorded 1229/30. Dead by 1237 (7bB - D). 

Ledulf. Appointed 1230 (7bB - 7cA). 


CANTERBURY 


loan. Dead by 1237 (7aA -7cA). 

Iun. Before 1222? 14 (7aA - 7bA). Replaced by loan Chic. 

Samuel. Before 1218? 15 (7aA - D). Replaced by Saloman. 

Simon. Died in or before April 1230 (7aA - 7bB). Replaced by Willem Ta. 
Walter. Retired 1218 (7aA - B). Replaced by Roger of R. 

Roger of R. Appointed 1218 (7aA - 7bC). Replaced Walter. 

Saloman. Appointed 1218? 15 (7aD - 7bA). Replaced Samuel. 

Thomas. Recently dead in 1235 (7aA — 7bD). Replaced by Robert, 
loan Chic. First recorded in 1221/2 (7bA - 7cB). Replaced Iun. 


loan F.R. Died in or before 1240/1 (7bC - 7cB). 

Osmund(e). After 1226? 16 (7bA - 7cB). 

Willem Ta. Appointed April 1230 (7bB - 7cA). Replaced Simon. 
Robert. Appointed 1235 (7bD - 7cA). Replaced Thomas. 


Probably retired on mid 1237- see note 19. 


BURY ST EDMUNDS 
Willelm. Retired 1218 (7aB - C). 
Norman. Appointed 1218 17 (7aC - 7bB). 


It will be seen from the above and figure 2 that the documentary evidence appears to 
support the proposed classification and indicates the following approximate dates for the 
new groups. 


9 It seems likely that the moneyer Iohan at Canterbury in 
class 8 is the class 7 moneyer loan Chic who would no longer 
require the distinguishing second name when he became the 
sole loan at Canterbury after the death of roan F.R. 

10 Two exist with reverses of 8a (London) and two with 
reverses of 8b (London (illustrated in FiNJ 25 (1945-8), 286) 
and Canterbury). 

" Lawrence, 'The Short Cross Coinage’, pp, 73-5; L.A. 
Lawrence, 'More chronology of the Short-Cross period', NC 
4th ser. 16 (1917), 10-12; j.D. Brand, ‘Some Short Cross 
Questions'. Bi\'J 33 (1964). 65-7. 

'• There is a reference in 1 220—1 that Abel. Uger and Rauf 
refused to admit Elis to their company. Brand, Some Short 
Cross Questions', p. 66. 

13 'There is some documentary evidence that Adam was 


not appointed until 1229-30’. Brand Some Short Cross 
Questions', p. 66. 

14 This moneyer has been identified as the Eudo (or Odo) 
Chiche mentioned in the rolls of 121.8 and was probably 
related to loan Chic, who replaced him in the lists of 1222. 
and Simon (Chiche). 

17 There is some uncertainty about this date as the name 
of 'Salomon filius Samuelis' is inserted over an erasure on 
the roll of 1218 and the coins indicate that he may have taken 
office somewhat later (sec p 000). 

Ift Documentary evidence exists that in 1226 Osmund was 
not to have a die that had been given to him. Brand, ‘Some 
Short Cross Questions', p. 67, 

17 Coin evidence indicates that Simttnd replaced Norman 
c. 1229/30 (see p 34), 
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Class 7a, 

groups A &B c. 121 7-18 


C c. 1232-33 


Cc. 1218-21 


D r. 1234-36 


D c. 1221-22 

Class 7c 

Ac. 1237-39 

Class 7b 

A c. 1222-28 


B c. 1240—41 


B c. 1229-31 


C c. 1242. 


Some difficulties arise in the chronology of class 7a. There seems little doubt that groups 
A and B are early as coins of Walter (Canterbury) and Rauf (Bury) are only known of 
these varieties. Moreover, mules exist with reverses of 6d in both groups (pi. 10, 1 and 
Stewart nos 88-90). Although the coins of Bury suggest that group A is the earlier (Raufs 
successor Willelm struck mainly in group B). coins of Walter and Roger of R, who 
replaced him at Canterbury, exist of both varieties indicating that they may not be 
sequential. The entry of 20 January 1218 on the roll of the Lord Treasurer’s remembrancer 
which records this change of moneyers also shows the replacement of Samuel by his son 
Saloman. This appears to pose another problem for the proposed arrangement, as Samuel 
is known for all varieties of 7a, while Saloman appears to commence striking in group D. 
This has been dated c. 1221-2 on the evidence of the coins of Elis (admitted after 1220/1), 
who appears to have commenced striking in late group C, and Terri (c.1222), who has been 
noted in 7a for coins of the last group only. This would appear to throw some doubt on the 
chronological significance of the groups or on the date that Saloman actually replaced 
Samuel. However, the name of the former is inserted on the roll over an erasure and it 
seems likely that his appointment was later than the date of this. The proposed 
arrangement derives some confirmation from the coins of the mint of Bury where the 
sequence of the single moneyer was Rauf - Willelm - Norman. 

The arrangement of class 7b calls for little comment since it is largely based on the 
documentary evidence of the sequence of the moneyers and the deterioration of the 
‘realistic’ eye-punch. Group B breaks the progression of late A into C, but the evidence of 
the moneyers appointed c. 1230 confirms its position in the series, as does the use of the 
damaged eye-punch. Some confirmation of the lateness of groups C and D is provided by 
the Eccles hoard, which has been dated no later than 1230, 18 as the selection of coins from 
this hoard in the British Museum contains no variety later than 7bB. 

Class 7c has been subdivided by the variation in the style of the portrait in combination 
with the declining number of moneyers active at the two main mints, since the only 
unequivocable records relating to the moneyers striking in this class are those of the deaths 
of loan (of Canterbury) by 1237 and loan F.R. in or before 1240/1. 1<J The sequence of the 
groups is confirmed by the coins of Bury where Simund is known of groups A and early B, 
while his successor loan is found in B and C. Apart from a superficial resemblance of the 
portrait in group C to some found in class 8, its position is confirmed by mules with that 
class 10 and the moneyers, which are the same (assuming that Iohan of class 8 at Canterbury 
is the loan Chic of class 7 (see note 9)). 


Moneyers 

The new arrangement indicates a complement of four moneyers at London mint 
throughout the issue, 20 decreasing to two in 7cB 21 and to one in 7cC. At Canterbury, there 


l!< tan Slewan, ‘The burial date of (he Eccles hoard', NC 
7th Ser. 20 (1980). 194-7. 

19 On 30 June 1237, Nichole seems to have agreed to pay 
compensation to Robert and Willem Ta for the loss of their 
dies. CPR, 1237, 190-1. 

2,1 This is not evident in groups A and B of class 7a when 


only three moneyers appear to be striking. This is probably 
the result of the refusal of the existing moneyers to admit 
Elis (see note 12 above). 

21 Giffrci has only been noted in 7cB from a very early 
variety without pellets in the curls. 
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appears to have been eight moncycrs (as in class 6) except in groups B and C of class 7b, 
where there were possibly nine. As at London, the number decreases in groups B and C of 
7c to six 2 - and three respectively. 

Lawrence included the moneyer Norman as one of those striking at Canterbury in class 
7b and this reference has been accepted by later writers. There are in the British Museum 
five coins of class 7aC reading NORMAN ON CAN, all from the same dies, and it seems likely 
that the entry was made on the evidence of these. It is probable that the coins were in fact 
struck at Bury as the insertion of CAN for SAN is a simple error and the coins fit into the 
series struck by Norman at that mint. Consequently, the moneyer has been omitted from 
the lists of Canterbury in this paper, but the question would require further consideration 
should coins of 7b also exist, although even this would not furnish conclusive proof that a 
moneyer called Norman was working at Canterbury during early class 7. 

Bury St Edmunds with its complement of one moneyer struck coins throughout class 7, 
but the survival of only one die of the large group A of 7b appears to indicate that the mint 
there was inoperative for several years between c.1222 and c. 1228. 


Stops on the reverse 

Although the practice of inserting a stop before and after ON ceased in class 7 (there are a 
few very rare exceptions), a number of reverse dies in that class had stop(s) in other places. 
This started in 7a (groups C and D), where as many as six were sometimes used (each side 
of the initial cross, each side of ON and in the middle of the moneyer's name and the mint 
signature). 2 ' This practice was continued sporadically throughout the class, but was 
subsequently confined to one or, rarely, tw'o stops. A terminal stop or one after the third 
letter of the mint name occurs on some dies with small lettering used with obverses of 7bA. 
Some of these are found with obverses of 7bB with the small neat portrait and may be 7b 
B/7b A mules. Thereafter the stop is normally found only at the end of the legend and has 
been noted in 7bB (coarse style) to 7b D. The same stop is found rarely on reverses used 
with obverses of 7c B(late) and C. Although they are not common, terminal stops occur 
too frequently to be mere space-fillers. 


Halfpence and farthings 

Records show that dies for making round halfpence and farthings were delivered to llger 
and three other London moncycrs on two occasions in I222. 2 ’ In the absence of any 
survivors, some numismatists have concluded that the dies were not used, 25 although there 
is some contemporary evidence that halfpence and farthings had probably been issued. 
These doubts have now been resolved by the recent discovery of a round halfpenny 
attributable to this period and, in the light of this, it seems reasonable to assume that 
farthings also were issued. 

The types and legends of the halfpenny are similar to those of the pence, differing only in 
the reverse initial mark, which is a crescent. As one would expect from the date on which 
the dies were issued, the style of the portrait and lettering resembles that of the pence ol 


• In 7cB no late varieties have been recorded ol the three 
Canterbury moncycrs who dal not strike in 7cC Osmund is 
only known from an early coin without pellets in the curls, 
loan F.R. from a coin of similar style with pellets in the curls 
and on the chin (pi. It, 40). while Henri has only been 
recorded from the coin of irregular si vie discussed on p, ,11 
[pi. 11. 41). 

Stewart English Coinage in ihe later years of John and 


the minority ol Henry III', p, Mi 
:J R Rudmg. Annuls of the Conutne. 3rd edn. Ih4ii. p. JfO 
citing Mem. Roll ft. II III, Roll 1b 

Lawrence. I lie Short Cross Coinage", p 73. However 
some earlier writers correctly predicted that die corns had 
probably not survived, e g Marlin Folkes. .1 Tahir ol 
Eilfili.'ill Silver (.oho 1 1745 ) p. 7 
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late 7a/early 7b. The form of stopping on the reverse, which reads TERRIONLUND, 
suggests an association with the earlier class, but this can only be resolved conclusively if a 
halfpenny of Raulf turns up. 

Class 8 

The classification of this series by Elmore Jones in 1948 was written at a time when the 
coins were considerable rarities. 2 '’ Despite the paucity of the English material on which he 
based his study, subsequent finds abroad, 27 whilst indicating the possibility of some 
refinement, have confirmed the accuracy of his arrangement. Tribute to this was paid in the 
report on the Gisors hoard. 28 

The arrangement subdivided the issue by the three styles of letter X on the obverse and 
noted the extremely rare use of an initial cross pattee on the reverse of the earliest coins. 
Unfortunately, later students made the prime subdivision by the reverse initial cross and 
the secondary division by the letter X producing the following somewhat unrealistic 
classification. 

8a. Initial cross pattee. ‘Long Cross' X. 8b. Initial cross pommee. 

1. 'Long Cross' X. 

2. Wedge X, 

3. Pommee X. 

This would have been more logically presented in the following manner, since the 
obverses of 8a and 8b t differ only stylistically. 

8a. 'Long Cross' X. 8b. Wedge X. Initial cross pommee. 

1. Initial cross pattee. 8c. Pommee X. Initial cross pommee. 

2. Initial cross pommee. 

With such a classification it would be seen that the dies of 8b| are really part of the 8a 
issue used with new reverses. While the earliest of the cross pommee reverses have large 
lettering similar to that on the obverse dies, the majority found with 8b j obverses have the 
smaller lettering used on 8b 2 coins. 

However, as remarked earlier, it can only cause confusion to disturb an established 
system of designation and the generally accepted one is used in the following remarks. 

The portrait of class 8 has an oval face with a pointed chin terminating in a pellet. There 
are usually two curls (crescent and pellet) on each side, except on two dies of 8b i, which 
have three, and in 8b 2 , where there is some variation. The eyes are normally annulets, but 
become large pellets on the later coins. The lettering has a distinctive h and incurved N. 
The open C and E mentioned by Elmore Jones as characteristic of this class occur only on a 
few early coins and they are closed on most coins. There are often stops in the reverse 
legend and on the obverse after HENRICUS. 

Class 8a ( pi. 11, 45) 

Portrait of neat style. Large lettering with a ‘eurule’ X. Sometimes a pellet after 
HENRICUS. Normally no stops on the reverse, but one die has three pellets before ON. 
Initial cross pattee. Mules with obverses of 7cC exist. This is an extremely rare variety with 
only three specimens known. 

London (LUN) - Nichole. 

2 * BNJ 25 (1945-8), 286-90. hoards - 49 specimens (1911 find); 25 specimens (1958 find), 

27 Gisors hoard - 32 specimens. BNJ 40 (1971), 22-43. in NNA (1971), 38-59. 

Aegean (Naxos) hoard - 274 specimens, CH no. 339. Ribe 28 BNJ 40 ( 197 1 ), 29. 
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Class 8b i (pi. 11, 46) 

Similar portrait and lettering. Initial cross pommee. Usually three pellets after Nichole on 
coins of London. Although the reverses of Bury and a few of London have lettering similar 
to that on the obverse, the majority have the smaller variety associated with 8b 2 and should 
perhaps be classified as 8b,/8b 2 mules. One obverse die used at London has a Gothic N. 20 
An unusual portrait on a coin from the Naxos hoard has an extra curl each side of the 
crown band and realistic oval eyes from punches not seen on any other coins of this period 
(pi. 11, 46). Despite its irregular appearance, the lettering confirms that it is from official 
dies. This is the rarest of the varieties with a cross pommee initial mark. 

London (LUN) - Nichole. 

Bury (SANTE) - loan. 

Class 8b 2 (pi. 11, 47-51) 

Similar portrait, initially of good style but degenerating in the course of the issue. Smaller 
lettering with X of wedges - in the form of a cross pattee on most coins, but the placing of 
the upper and lower wedges produces the effect of a crude curule X on a few coins, perhaps 
intentionally (pi. 11, 49). Coins with this may be distinguished from 8b] by the size of the 
lettering. Three, two, one or no pellets after HENRlCUS. On the reverse there are usually 
three (occasionally two or one) pellets after the moneyer’s name or, rarely, after ON. The 
coins of Bury display a more complex system of stopping on the reverse often with three 
pellets in the mint name in addition to those before or, rarely, after ON. The initial cross is 
pommee, but on one London die this appears to have been converted into a cross pattee. 30 
There is also some variation in the number of curls, many coins having a small half curl 
beside the crown. Most coins have two or two and a half curls, but some (probably late) 
have one and a half, while one London die has three. On many coins the pellet is placed at 
the tip of the crescent instead of centrally and on a few it is omitted. The face becomes 
longer and thinner and sometimes one or both eyes are large pellets, probably due to the 
filling in of the annulet punch. A Gothic N occurs in the moneyer’s name on one London 
die (pi. 11, 48), in the mint name on one Canterbury die of uncertain moncycr (perhaps 
lohan) 31 and on one obverse used at Bury (pi. 11, 50). The critical letter X is not visible on 
the latter, but the portrait and lettering suggest that it is of this sub-class. One obverse die 
was used with a London and a Canterbury reverse. 32 Cross pommee reverses of London 
and Canterbury muled with obverse dies of 7cC may be of this variety although the London 
reverse could possibly be of 8b] (see note 10). 

London (LUN or, rarely, LUND) - Nichole. 

Canterbury (CAN. CANT or. rarely, CA or CANTE) - lohan. Nichole, Willem. 

Bury (SANTgb or SANTEED) - loan. 

Class 8b i (pi. 11, 52-6) 

Portrait of coarser style usually with large pellet eyes (a few coins, which are probably 
early, have annulets for one or both eyes). Most coins omit the pellet on the chin. There 


2V F. Elmore Jones sale. Part 1 (13 April 1983). Lot 1230. 

30 F. Elmore Jones sale. Part 2 (10 April 1984). Lot 1529, 
It seems probable that the mark is a cross pommee struck 
over a cross pattee erroneously inserted. The lettering 
confirms that the die is of class 8b, and not a converted one 
of 8a. 

51 F. Elmore Jones sale. Part I, Lot 1228 

32 F Elmore Jones sale, Part 1. Lots 1228 & 1229. It is 
very unlikely that this obverse die was transferred between 


the two mints. A similar case occurred with an obverse die of 
Edward 1. which was used with reverses of London and 
Canterbury. The unusual composition of the Mayfield 
(Sussex) hoard of 1968. in which the two Edward pence were 
found, makes it extremely unlikely that the obverse die was 
used at Canterbury and more probable that a reverse die of 
Canterbury was erroneously sent to the London mint and 
used there, (cf. Mims, Dies and Currency, edited by R.A.G 
Carson (London, 1971), p. 153). 
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arc always two curls containing pellets on each side. One die has small annulets instead of 
pellets in the curls (pi. 11 , 53). One pellet or none after HENRIC'US. but one early die with 
annulet eyes and a pellet on the chin has three (pi. 11, 52). Often three (rarely one) pellets 
after the moneyer's name. Again, pellet marking (two or one) varies considerably at Bury, 
where it occurs before or within the mint name and sometimes before or after ON. The 
lettering is often larger and coarser than on 8b 2 and Gothic Ns are sometimes used (pi. 11, 
54-5). Coins are usually iess carefully struck than those of the earlier varieties. 

London (LUN or LUfl) - Nichole. 

Canterbury (CA. CAN. CAn or, very rarely, CANT) - lohan. Nichole. Willem. 

Bury (SANE. SANED or S ANTED) - loan. 

The relatively small number of class 8 coins that have survived make it unwise to draw 
any firm conclusions from the absence of 8a and 8b| of Canterbury mint. The first variety is 
extremely rare and was possibly only struck at London. However, class 8b t . although rare, 
is also known of Bury and one would expect Canterbury to have been striking. If the 
absence of such coins is due to the temporary closure of the mint rather than the 
non-survival of any specimens, perhaps the reason for this is the long gap between the 
death of Edmund Rich on 16 November 1240 and the granting ol the temporalities to his 
successor. Boniface of Savoy, after 22 February 1244. Numismatic evidence suggests that 
the Canterbury mint may have dosed at times when the temporalities were not controlled 
by the archbishop, 3 -' despite the resulting loss to the king of his major share of the profits, 
although this would perhaps have been more than compensated by increased activity at the 
royal mints. If this hypothesis has any validity it may explain some of the gaps in the 
emissions of the Canterbury mint during the thirteenth century. 


Key to the Piates 


All coins except no. 45 (lan Stewart collection) are in the 
and 53-6 are from the Aegean (Naxos) hoard. 


1. 

7a A 

London 

Ilger 

2. 


Canterbury 

Henri 

3. 


Canterbury 

Iun 

4. 


Canterbury 

Samuel 

5. 

7a B 

London 

Abel 

6. 


Canterbury 

Roger 

7. 


Canterbury 

Roger of R 

8. 

7a C 

London 

Abel 

9. 


London 

Raulf 

10. 


Canterbury 

loan 

11. 


Canterbury 

Iun 

12. 


Canterbury 

Roger 

13. 


Canterbury 

Samuel 

14. 


Canterbury 

Samuel 

15. 

7a D 

London 

Terri 


author's collection. Nos 22, 24. 30. 34,38-9.41-9,51 


Large face Reverse of 6d (second N is pellet- 
barred) 

Ornamental C on reverse. 

Large face. 

Reverse die-linked with group A. 

Large portrait with pellets in all curls. Die-linked 
with tiger and Raulf. 

Pellet on chin and in curls. 

Multiple stops on reverse. 

Pellet on chin: none in curls. 

Multiple stops on reverse. 

Late portrait resembling group D. 

Small face die-linked with loan. Multiple stops 
on reverse. 

Multiple stops on reverse. 


55 It has been suggested that John's quarrel with Arch- 5c and early 6b. Ian Stewart, 'English Coinage in the later 

bishop Stephen Langton resulted in the suspension of mint- years of John and the minority of Henry III. Part 2'. BNJ 51 

ing operations at Canterbury for several years c. 1208-13. (1981), 93. 

since no coins of that mint exist of class 6a - and possibly late 
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16. 


Canterbury 

Sale mun 

17. 


Canterbury 

Samuel 

18. 

7b A 

London 

Ilger 

19, 


London 

Raulf 

20. 


Canterbury 

loan 

21. 


Canterbury 

Salemun 

22. 

7b B 

London 

Ilger 

23. 


London 
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24. 


London 
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25. 


Canterbury 

Roger of R 

26. 

7b C 

London 

Geffrei 

27. 


London 

Ricard 

28. 


Canterbury 
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29. 
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London 

Ledulf 

30. 


London 

Ricard 

31. 


Canterbury 

Roger 

32. 


Canterbury 

Willem 

33. 

7c A 

London 

Adam 

34. 


Canterbury 

Willem Ta 

35. 


Bury 

Simund 

36. 


Bury 

Simund 

37. 

7c B 

London 

Nichole 

38. 


Canterbury 

Nichole 

39. 


Canterbury 

Nichole 

40. 


Canterbury 

loan F R. 

41. 


Canterbury 

Henri 

42. 

7c C 

London 

Nichole 

43. 


London 

Nichole 

44. 

Imitation 

'London' 

Ledulf 

45. 

8a 

London 

Nichole 

46. 

8b | 

London 

Nichole 

47. 

8b : 

London 

Nichole 

48. 


London 

Nichole 

49. 


Canterbury 

Willem 

50. 


Bury 

tnhan 

51. 


Bury 

lohan 

52. 

8b, 

London 

Nichole 

53. 


London 

Nichole 

54. 


London 

Nichole 

55. 


Canterbury 

lohan 

56. 


Canterbury 

Nichole 


Firs! letter A of 7b style. 

Pellet on chin and before ON. 

Terminal stop on reverse. 

Double-barred N in Lvnde 
Terminal stop on reverse. 

Early letter M. 

Stop in mint signature. Small lettering. 

Coarse portrait. No pellets in curls. Larger letter- 
ing. LVD 

Large portrait. No pellet on chin. Small lettering. 
Small lettering, 

Terminal stop on reverse. 

Die-linked with Adam. 

Pellets in curls. Terminal stop on reverse. 
LEDLVF 

Terminal stop on reverse. 


Chevron-barred A. 

Blob' eyes. Four curls with pellets. 

No pellets in curls, Chevron-barred A. 
Pellet-in-annulet eyes. Pellets in curls. 

Pellet on chin and in curls. Die-linked with 
Willem. 

Unusual portrait. Four curls containing pellets. 
Die-linked with Willem. 

Terminal pellet on reverse. 


Unusual portrait. E:0 
S : K - EIO 2i curls. 

S ? R - F.'O 2 curls. Gothic N in NICHOLE. 

S R - ; ON 2 curls. Letter X resembles curulc 
form. 

SIR- ONiS 2h curls. Gothic N on obverse. 

S R - -ON ; li curls. 

SIR Pellet on chin. Annulet eyes. 

S ? R Unusual curls. Annulet eyes. 

S R - NICHOL O; LVN (Final N gothic). 
henricvr - on Gothic N in can. 

EIO Made-up nose. 











THE ABERDEEN, ST NICHOLAS STREET, HOARDS OF 1983 

AND 1984 


N.J. MAYHEW 

THE cluster of large fourteenth-century hoards found in Aberdeen in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries is probably without parallel anywhere in Europe. At least six major 
Edward penny finds are on record, four of them from the same street. Early reports of 
these finds have been usefully summarized by Evans and Thain. 1 In November 1807 two 
major finds were made in St Nicholas Street; the first, in a wooden container, apparently 
contained groats. A third ‘Edward’ hoard occurred in Clarence Street, Footdee in 1867, 
while the famous bronze pot hoard from Ross’s Court, Upperkirkgate was discovered in 
1886. 2 Containing over 12,000 pennies, Upperkirkgate is among the largest reasonably 
documented medieval British coin hoards on record, yet all these hoards were large, 
Footdee being the smallest with ‘nearly a thousand’ coins. Thus a tradition was already 
well established when on 30 November 1983 some 4493 coins were discovered by builders 
working on the new St Nicholas Street Centre. Although full excavation of the site was not 
possible because of the building work and because the find was made at a depth of about 
4.5 metres below the present street level, 3 several tons of associated soil were taken away 
and painstakingly sieved by the archaeological staff of the Aberdeen Art Gallery and 
Museums Department, 4 so that we may be reasonably sure that all the coins were 
recovered. Apart from the coins, and the fragments of the pot, the sieving revealed no 
other archaeological evidence. Not six months later, on 2 May 1984 a second discovery of 
2538 coins was made at a similar depth, 3.5 metres south-east of the 1983 find spot. Once 
again, careful sieving of the soil produced only the coins and the pieces of the pot. Given 
the extraordinary nature of these two finds it is particularly important that all the details of 
discovery should be so well attested. The conduct of the finders, and of the archaeological 
authorities was exemplary. Both finds were claimed by the Crown as Treasure Trove and 
referred to the National Museum of Antiquities of Scotland in Edinburgh 5 who cleaned the 
coins, and arranged for them to be deposited on loan to the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford 
for study. The finders were fully rewarded, and the coins themselves acquired by Aberdeen 
Art Gallery and Museums who now retain both these fine hoards in their entirety. There is 
a pleasing element of historical continuity in the fact that the ‘Common Good’ fund, which 
made it possible for Aberdeen to acquire the hoards, was itself established on the basis of 
generous grants made to the city by Robert the Bruce. 

If the number of medieval hoards from Aberdeen is unusual, the four discoveries in St 
Nicholas Street are particularly extraordinary. In the fourteenth century, however, this 
street did not exist. The area lay outside the burgh, to the west of the ports in Upper- and 
Netherkirkgate and a rough embankment running between the ports, as appears from 

Acknowledgements. The publication of this article has been concealed the hoards would have been buried no more than 
made possible by a most generous grant from the City of a few feet below the medieval surface level. 

Aberdeen District Council. 4 My special thanks are due to the director of the 

Aberdeen archaeological unit, J.C. Murray, to Dr Hilary 

1 D.H. Evans and Stewart Thain, ‘New light on old coin Murray, and to Stewart Thain, as well as to all the staff of 

hoards from the Aberdeen area’, forthcoming. the unit for their help and many kindnesses. 

2 N.J. Mayhew, ‘The Aberdeen Upperkirkgate Hoard of 5 Now the National Museum of Scotland. My thanks are 

1886’, BNJ 45 (1975), 33-50. particularly due to Dr David Caldwell who arranged for the 

3 The construction of Union Street at the beginning of the cleaning of the finds and supervised the administrative 
last century involved the deposit of many feet of earth on top arrangements. 

of the site of the two new Aberdeen finds. When originally 
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Parson Gordon’s 1661 map. 6 The parish church of St Nicholas stood still further to the 
west, also outside the burgh. Between the burgh and its church there may have been an 
area of scrub or boggy ground through which the mill stream ran, and it seems to have been 
here that these four substantial fortunes were concealed. The absence of other archaeo- 
logical finds from the 1983 and 1984 find spots confirms the documentary evidence of the 
medieval topography suggesting that this area was then uninhabited. The proximity of the 
church serves to remind us that priests sometimes acted as minor bankers, lending or 
storing money, but the owners of these treasures could equally well have come from the 
burgh. The new finds fall between the two 1807 finds, 7 * confirming that the 1807 finds were 
unquestionably two distinct and separate hoards. It remains a much more difficult question 
whether the 1983 and 1984 deposits were as completely separate. At first sight it is clear 
that the two different pottery containers, and the 3.5 metres between the two finds argue 
strongly for two separate deposits. Yet although the hoards were hidden too far apart to be 
the same deposit, any alternative interpretation has to be explained in terms of the chance 
coincidence of two separate hoarders independently selecting almost the same spot. 

The composition of the hoards provides some further information. The first and larger 
hoard has a terminus post quern in the 1330s provided by the XVd penny of York (pi. 21, 
319). 8 The second hoard contains three Florin issue pennies dated 1344-5 9 (pi. 21, 321-3). 
Yet the two finds are actually a good deal more similar than this comparison of terminus 
post quern might appear to suggest. Analysis of both hoards by mint and Fox type 10 shows 
them to be a remarkably homogeneous mix. It may reasonably be argued that all Edward 
penny hoards look the same, but Tables 1 and 2 show that the two recent Aberdeen finds 
are indeed closer to one another than to any other Edward penny hoards. I have been 
advised that if the two hoards had been thoroughly mixed together in a sack and then a pile 
of 4493 counted out and another pile of 2538, statistically speaking it is unlikely that the 
two resulting piles would be more thoroughly mixed and homogeneous than they already 
are. 11 

It was hoped that analysis of the weights of the two hoards might shed some light on this 
question. It is at least possible that if one hoard were concealed some ten years before the 
other some weight difference might be expected to have opened up. In fact the weights of 
coins in the two hoards differ by only hundredths of a gram, and neither hoard appears 
consistently heavier than the other. The mean weights of selected groups are set out below. 


Mean weights of selected Edward penny groups (g) 


Min i 

Class 

1983 

1984 

London 

III 

1.274 

1.251 

Canterbury 

III 

1.249 

1.314 

London 

IV 

1.278 

1.288 

Canterbury 

IV 

1.232 

1.246 

London 

XIII + XIV 

1.306 

1.331 

Canterbury 

XIII + XIV 

1.340 

1.342 

London 

XV 

1.333 

1.318 

Canterbury 

XV 

1.297 

1.361 


6 See especially Judith Cripps, ‘Establishing the topogra- 
phy of medieval Aberdeen: An assessment of the docu- 
mentary sources’, in New Light on Medieval Aberdeen, 
edited by J.S. Smith (Aberdeen, 1985), pp. 20-31. 1 am most 
grateful to Judith Cripps, and also to Elizabeth Ewan for 
their advice on topographical questions. 

7 The first 1807 hoard was found digging foundations for a 

new building near the Flour Mill, the second 1807 find on the site 

of Dyer’s Hall. The two new finds were made outside Marks and 

Spencer, at the point where the original course of the Nether- 

kirkgate would have crossed the stream towards the church. 


8 For the dating of XVd at York, sec Mayhcw, ‘The 
Aberdeen Upperkirkgate Hoard’, p. 34, which remarks arc 
based chiefly on those of P. Woodhead, I. Stewart, and G. 
Tatler, ‘The Loch Doon Treasure Trove 1966', BNJ 38 
(1969). 33-4. 

9 J Shirlcy-Fox, ‘The pennies and halfpennies of 
1344-51’, NC 5th ser. 8 (1928), 16-46. 

10 H.B. Earle Fox and Shirley Fox, ‘Numismatic history of 
the reigns of Edward I, II, and III’, BNJ 6(1910), 7(1911), 
8(1912), 9(1913), and 10(1914). 

11 I am most grateful to Dr Warren Esty for this opinion. 
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Thus although older coins were more worn than younger ones, the weight patterns did not 
reveal any difference of age between the two hoards. 

On balance it would appear that we are dealing with two deposits, but that both were 
drawn from the same coin circulation, at about the same time. It is even possible that they 
were concealed on separate days by the same person. However, even if one assumes that 
these two hoards were concealed within a few days of one another in response to the same 
emergency, some at least of the other Aberdeen deposits look to have been concealed on 
other occasions. If the first 1807 hoard did indeed contain groats as reported that suggests a 
date of deposit after 1351. 12 Moreover, the Upperkirkgate find, although conceivably 
hidden at the same time as the two new hoards, does have more the look of a 1330s hoard 
as Tables 1 and 2 show (see also the discussion of hoard profiles below). There are no 
indications of possible date for the Footdee hoard. 

A single calamity would have provided a much neater explanation of the rash of hoards 
from fourteenth-century Aberdeen, but even the limited evidence available suggests that 
few if any of the six hoards under discussion were concealed at the same time. Instead it 
appears that hoarding of large sums was sufficiently commonplace in Aberdeen for unusual 
numbers of such treasures to have been lost. All this argues for a high degree of liquidity 
perhaps combined with limited investment opportunities. Burgh society in fourteenth- 
century Scotland seems to have enjoyed less security, but more wealth, than it needed. Yet 
such an interpretation leaves many questions unanswered: if Aberdeen was unusually 
liquid, why have archaeological excavations found so few single coins? And why have the 
mercantile prosperity and war-torn history of Scotland’s other east coast burghs not 
produced a similar hoard record to that of Aberdeen? 

Returning more specifically to the 1983 and 1984 finds it is suggested here that both 
hoards were probably concealed at about the same time around the mid 1340s. There are 
no very obvious events in Aberdeen’s history which can be associated with the deposit. As 
is well known the town suffered a severe fire in 1326, and was sacked by the English in 
1336, but Aberdeen served as a centre of Scottish government in the late 1330s and 
provided a home for the returning David II in the early 1340s. 13 Such evidence as there is 
argues for a quiet prosperity in mid-century Aberdeen. However, though Aberdeen itself 
was perhaps more peaceful in the 1340s, it is possible the owner(s) of this money left their 
fortune at home before meeting trouble further afield. A merchant drowning or falling ill 
abroad, a soldier dying on the field at Neville’s Cross, would have no means to recover 
their treasures or tell their loved ones where to find it. 

Tables 3 and 4 provide a detailed break-down of the two hoards by mint and Fox type. 
This information is compressed and set alongside similar data for some other Edward 
hoards in Tables 1 and 2. Since almost no coins were struck at the English mints between 
c.1325 and c.1345, it is often difficult to date the hoards of this period accurately. However, 
Table 1 suggests that the proportion of recent issues in a hoard may provide some guide to 
its likely date of deposit. 14 The percentage of coins of classes XI-XV is a useful indicator: a 
figure of around 25 per cent seems to be normal for hoards concealed in the 1320s, before 
these recent issues had been seriously exposed to normal wastage. In the 1330s this figure 
seems to be falling to around 22 per cent, while it falls lower still to 20 per cent and below 
for hoards of the 1340s and later. By this yardstick Upperkirkgate would indeed appear to 
be a 1330s hoard, but it should be remembered that the culling of the provincial output in 


12 The theoretical possibility that these were Edward I 
groats seems even more remote. The 1807 source cited by 
Evans and Thain speaks of ‘Pennies, about the size of a 
sixpence of the present day; and Groats, proportionately 
larger’. So specific and reasonably accurate a description is 
not easily discounted. 

13 Elizabeth Ewan, ‘The Age of Bon-Accord: Aberdeen 


in the fourteenth century’, in New Light on Medieval 
Aberdeen , p. 33. The only surviving Exchequer audits of the 
late 1330s were held in Aberdeen, The Exchequer Rolls of 
Scotland, I, edited by J. Stuart and G. Burnett (1878). 

14 Similar observations were made by I. Stewart, 
‘Edwardian sterlings in the 1900 Berscar (Closeburn) find’, 
BNJ 47 (1977), 94. 
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this hoard may have distorted the remaining proportions. It must also be admitted that 
there is little comparative material available for the 1330s (Loch Doon only). 

The detailed examination of these two hoards may seem disappointing, in the sense that 
it has brought to light few surprises. There are no revolutionary discoveries. Nevertheless, 
it is important to place this material on record since it does provide a record of what the 
currency of the mid 1340s was like. The size of the hoards, whether taken together or 
individually, gives this evidence greater weight, since so large a sample is much less easily 
distorted by small anomalies. These hoards also provide an opportunity to discuss and 
illustrate the famous Fox classification. In fact although the Fox-Burns arrangement of this 
series has been repeatedly confirmed over the last century, few writers have been content 
to accept it totally without offering some emendations of their own. Consequently, a mass 
of post-Fox insights has built up and as I write J.J. North’s imminent study is about to draw 
together all the recent work (much of it his own), and open a new chapter in Edwardian 
numismatics. Since the Aberdeen material came to light just before the appearance of 
North’s work, the present description of it forms something of a swan-song for the Fox 
classification. With this in mind the series has been extensively illustrated, together with a 
full range of the Berwick, Scottish, and Irish types in the hoards. It is hoped that this report 
will place on record a view of how one student saw the Fox classification in its last days 
before the full publication of what future numismatics may see as the North revolution. 


The coins and the classification 

The survival of a Tealby penny (pi. 12, 1) in an Edwardian hoard is remarkable. A few 
Long or even Short Cross might have been expected, but except for this surprising survivor 
the Edwardian dominance is complete. Class I in the Edward series is conventionally dated 
May to December 1279. Gregory de Rokesle and Orlandino de Podio were sworn in on 17 
May, though their account is dated from 28 April, 15 and their original appointment as 
wardens of the exchange dates from 7 January. 16 The Foxes argued that actual striking did 
not occur till July when three keepers of the dies were sworn in, but that may be according 
this office rather more significance than it deserves. 17 Clearly, however, the arrival of the 
moneyers - the Turnemire brothers in March and Hubert Alion of Asti in April - was 
critical for the beginning of coining. 

Four varieties of Class I are usually listed (a to d), but lb is really only a discontinued 
pattern, and is almost as rare as the unique pattern in the British Museum described long 
ago by Lawrence. 18 Ia and Ic have REX spelled out in full; la has a Lombardic N on the 
obverse, and larger lettering than Ic which has Roman Ns often reversed. Ia is only found 
in these two hoards in its muled form Ia/c (pi. 12, 2) or Ic/a (pi. 12, 3). Given that Ia and d 
both have the larger form of lettering, the distinction between Ic/a and Ic/d is a nice one, in 
this case decided in favour of Ic/a since the Ns are not reversed. Only the second hoard 
contained an example of a mule between Ic and d, a Id/c (pi. 12, 7). The rarity of links 
between Ic and d has given rise to speculation about parallel issues from two separate 
offcinae . I9 The face and crown punches, however, were shared between Ic and d, even if 
the letter punches were kept distinct. The abbreviation of REX to R allowed space for larger 
lettering and it was this form and size of lettering which carried on to the next Class II. 

The emergence of Class II is not clear cut, and various transitional phases have been 


15 Fox, BA/y 7 (1911), 98. 

16 Mavis Mate, ‘Monetary Policies in England, 1272- 
1307’, BNJ 41 (1972), 44. 

17 Mayhew suggests that by the late thirteenth century this 
office was on the way to becoming a sinecure. See A New 
History of the Royal Mini, edited by C.E. Challis (Cam- 


bridge, forthcoming). 

18 L.A. Lawrence, ‘On a new type of penny of Edward I', 
NC 5th ser. 3 (1923), 56-9. 

19 Fox, BNJ 7 (1910), 106-7. J.J. North, The Coinages of 
Edward 1 and 11 (1968), pp. 9, 16. 
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noted. 20 The reverses of Id and II are virtually indistinguishable, while varieties with the 
crown of II and the face of I (or vice versa) are well known (pi. 12, 9-10). Tatler made his 
decisive distinguishing feature the shape of the crown, but in my lists it is the face. Class I is 
only known at London, though it was known to Burns and the Foxes with Class II reverses 
of Canterbury and York. 21 Given the difficulty of distinguishing a Id reverse from a II 
reverse, the point is only significant because of the convenience of dating the beginning of 
Class II to January 1280 with the emergence of William de Turnemire as master, and the 
beginnings of coinage at the provincial mints. 22 Burns regarded lib as the first group to 
appear at the provincial mints, and the Fox description and illustrations are concerned 
solely with lib, but North notes 11a at York 23 and an example occurred in the 1983 find (pi. 
12, 12). The distinction between Ila and b lies chiefly with the face and neck, though North 
also notes the broken left central fleur on the crown of Ila. North dates the end of Class II 
to May 1280, though the Foxes’ only guide was the introduction of round halfpennies - 
clearly Class III - before August. 24 

Class Ilia occurs only at London, Illb at London, Canterbury, Bristol, Durham, and 
York, all of which were found in Aberdeen. There are various transitional types between 
Ilia and IIIc. PI. 12, 23 is really IIIc in everything except the rounded drapery, while the 
Burns varieties All and A12 (spearheads in the crown) (pi. 12, 25-7) combine the face and 
crown of Illb with the neck and drapery of IIIc. 

No attempt has been made in the lists to distinguish between IIIc and Hid (pi. 12, 28-35, 
pi. 13, 36-9). Although examples can be found - and are illustrated - which are clearly one 
or the other, too many coins fall between the two classes. Early features include the h 
without a tail, and unbalanced drapery, while the type usually described as Illd achieves a 
consistent regularity of features. Two Bury Class IIIc— d coins of Robert de Hadelie are 
illustrated (pi. 13, 38-9). Instructions for striking these coins were supplied to the abbot by 
Gregory de Rokesle on 8 June 1280, and Tatler has dated the first issues of this mint after 
midsummer 1280. The monks at Bury specified 26 June 1280. Unfortunately, Tatler’s die 
study of Robert de Hadelie’s issues remains unpublished, but all the coins bearing Robert’s 
name in these two hoards are illustrated regardless of condition. Coining at Lincoln began 
also at this time (May-October 1280), effectively dating the beginning of the IIIc— d period. 
It was also struck at London, Canterbury, Bristol, York and Durham. Ille (pi. 13, 40-1) is 
the distinctive northern variety of face, dated c. August 1280 by the writ for the archbishop 
of York’s first dies of this coinage. Illf (pi. 13, 42-3) is another distinctive face; it is late, 
exhibiting the later crown and fat S associated with later Illg. It also sometimes has wedge 
abbreviation marks (pi. 13, 43). 

Class Illg (pi. 13, 44-65) is usually defined by its crown (as Illf) with more widespread 
side fleurs, and a neat bust. It is met with both the early and later S, and occasionally with 
wedge shaped comma abbreviation marks (pi. 13, 45 and 50) instead of the crescent shaped 
commas which are otherwise the central unifying characteristic of the whole of Class III. 
The presence of wedge shaped commas in what must be Class III (eg Illf, or Illg with early 
S), blurs the distinction between Class III and early Class IV. In practice I have assigned 
any coins with wedge shaped comma abbreviation marks to Class IV unless there are other 
over-riding considerations placing it earlier in Class III. Thus Illg with late S and wedge 
shaped commas would be classified as IV, but Illg with early S and wedge shaped commas 


20 G.L.V. Tatler, ‘A note on the transition between types 
I and II of the pennies of Edward I’, BNJ 28 (1956), 288-93. 

21 Fox, BNJ 7 (1910), 108. Edward Burns, The Coinage of 
Scotland (Edinburgh, 1887); the masterly Addenda on the 
English pennies of Edward I, II, and III, occurs in volume I, 
pp. 186-220, with the plate in volume III. 

22 Coinage was ordered earlier at Canterbury and Bury, 


but delayed. (Fox, BNJ 1 (1910), 102-3.) Durham dies were 
ordered at the same time as those for Bury, i.e. November 
1279. 

23 North, The Coinages of Edward l and II, p. 15. 

24 Fox, BNJ 7 (1910), 114. North, The Coinages of 
Edward l and II, pp. 16-7. 
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remains in Class III. Illg is sometimes known as the Chester type, which dates its 
introduction to around December 1280. It is also found at London, Canterbury, Bristol, 
Lincoln, Durham, and Bury, but the York coin listed by the Foxes is a Gaucher de 
Chatillon imitation. Another example occurred in the second hoard (pi. 12, 416). Class III 
must have come to a close during the autumn of 1281 when there is a good deal of 
documentary evidence for the winding up of most of the provincial mints. 25 

Therefore, Class IV is assigned a starting date around Michaelmas 1281. Sub-groups 
IVa-c have not been separately identified in the lists since a good deal of ambiguity seems 
to exist in the arrangement of these coins. Although I have not felt sufficiently confident to 
label specific coins a, b, or c, it may be observed that coins described as IVa-c are divided 
into three unmarked groups. These roughly correspond to the sub-groups a, b, and c, on 
the basis described in the lists. Class IV(a) (pi. 13, 66-70, pi. 14, 71-84) contains a number 
of varieties, beginning with examples very similar to Illg but with the commas of Class IV 
in place of the small crescent shaped commas typical of Illg. Class IV(b) (pi. 14, 85-95) 
was the type in issue when Bishop Bek received the temporalities of the see of Durham on 
4 September 1283. Class IV(c) (pi. 14, 96-103), however defined, is much the smallest of 
the IVa-c sub-groups; I have looked chiefly for the nick in the crown band between the 
central and left hand fleur. The unbarred A seems to be a later development, more 
characteristic of IVd, and e, defined by the extra pellets in the legend or on the bust. IVe 
was in issue when Richard de Lothbury was admitted as the moneyer at Bury late in 
November 1287. 26 In the course of Class IV a new form of S is sometimes met, with large 
serifs and a less pronounced thickening of the waist; the fat waisted S is however still met 
throughout the class. 

Class V (pi. 15, 119-36) is the last of the large letter series, and is dated c. 1290-1. Given 
the small size of the issue I have not sub-divided this group; the same goes for Class VI. 
Difficulties have been expressed about the Fox classification at this point in the series, and 
it has been suggested that VI (pi. 15, 137-40, pi. 16, 141-9, 162, 174-5) and VII (pi. 16, 
150-62) could be parallel issues. 27 Although not wishing to contribute further to this 
debate, I have attempted to illustrate a much higher proportion of the coins of these types 
in the two hoards in the belief that the collection of material is the first step towards the 
solution of these problems. I have not been able to attribute any Canterbury coins in the 
two hoards to Class VI, and none were known to the Foxes, though North lists VIb at this 
mint. 28 Class Vila (pi. 16, 150-4, 158, 161) retains the crown of VI, while Vllb (pi. 16, 
155-7, 159-60) introduces its own crown variety. The rose is often lacking at Canterbury 
and Bury. 

The most important chronological indications at this point come from the illuminating 
Canterbury output figures, which fell dramatically to under 1000 lb. p.a. from 1290, and 
again to under 100 lb. p.a. in 1293-4. From Michaelmas 1294 till the closure of the 
Canterbury mint in 1296 only a further 36 lb. of bullion were purchased for coining. 29 Class 
VIII is totally lacking at Canterbury, while VI and VII are very rare. The Foxes considered 
it likely that ‘all the dies [for VII] were sunk before Michaelmas 1293 or Michaelmas 1294 
at the latest’. 30 North dates VI 1292-6, VII c. 1294-6, and VIII C.1294-C.1300. 31 In a period 
of little or no work, dies and the punches used to make them will have lasted longer. It is 
probably inevitable that the chronology and classification should lack definition at this 
point in the series. 


25 Fox, BNJ 7 (1910), 118, 120, 124-5. 

26 Fox, BNJ 8 (1911), 139-40. 

27 G.L.V. Tatier and B.H.I.H. Stewart, 'Edwardian 
sterlings in the Montrave hoard’, BNJ 31 (1962), 82. 

28 Fox, BNJ 8 (1911), 142-3. North, The Coinages of 
Edward I and II, p. 14. 


29 The Foxes speak of only 16 lb. struck 1294-6, BNJ 8 
(1911), 138, 143. Mate, ‘Monetary Policies', p. 78, and 
Crump and Johnson, ‘Tables of Bullion Coined Under 
Edward I, II, III’, NC, 4th scr. 13 (1913), 228, give 36 lb. 

30 Fox, BNJ 8 (1911), 144. 

31 North, The Coinages of Edward 1 and II, pp. 20-2. 
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Class VIII is a more plentiful variety, but it merges into both the earlier classes from 
which it grew and into the later Class IX which succeeded it. The lists and plates (16, 
163-74 and 17, 176-84) provide a fairly detailed commentary on the range of features 
which define Class VIII but which are by no means always present in all cases. Class IXa 
(pi. 17, 185-98) is really a transitional group, bridging the gap between VIII and the 
recoinage Class IXb dated May 1300. 32 All the special recoinage mints except Newcastle 
were closed by the end of 1300. 33 The significance of the presence or absence of the star on 
the breast during Class IX remains a mystery. Interpreting almost any signs of a mark on 
the breast as a star, I found that coins with star strongly outweighed those without, but it 
may be worthy of note that the Newcastle IX/X mules were consistently found without 
star. This observation prompts the suggestion that perhaps IXb without star came later 
than IXb with star. Examples of the rare irregular types of Class IX from Durham (pi. 17, 
199-203) and Bury (pi. 17, 197) were present in these hoards and have been illustrated 
because of their special interest. 

Class X is conventionally dated from 1302, but analysis of the output from the Newcastle 
mint has allowed Stewart to show convincingly that the Foxes’ concentration on misin- 
terpreted Durham evidence misled them. Stewart dates Class X from 1301 or even late 
1300. Class IXb/X Newcastle mules (pi. 18, 219), and X/IXb London mules (pi. 18, 225-6) 
are plentiful and mark a transitional phase early in 1301. 34 In the same way the Foxes’ 
attempt to fit the appearance of Durham coins without the bishop’s mark to periods when 
the temporalities of the see were known to be in royal hands, led them to date the end of 
Class X to c. 1307. Stewart has summarized the evidence for the now conventional dating to 
1310 or later. 35 Class X is the largest of the Fox classes and corresponds to the heaviest 
decade of non-recoinage mint output in the history of medieval England. The classification 
at this point is correspondingly complex, and the Foxes’ original sub-groups a-f have 
received considerable attention. Difficulties centre chiefly on subgroups Xc-f. Tatler and 
Stewart first suggested a rearrangement of these groups identifying a succession of three 
different crowns. 36 Wood identified a further two crowns within the crown 3 group, and 
North’s forthcoming arrangement of Class X as a whole includes some twenty sub- 
varieties. It is above all the future discovery of hoards concealed within the time period of 
Class X which will add chronological indications to detailed numismatic observation, and 
in the meantime it may be salutary to quote from the report of one such find - that from 
Mayfield - which has already added to our understanding of the chronology of Class X. 
Miss Archibald wrote: 

The evidence of this hoard suggests that at such a period too, several irons were probably available to the die 
maker for each feature. (Indeed this would have been advisable if more than one man were to have been 
employed on the production of complete dies at the same time.) Different irons for each element of the effigy 
and the letter fount may not have been chronologically exclusive. Even if certain combinations are dominant 
and therefore justify the selection of the dies on which they appear as the substantive types, a system based on 
the identification of less than the total number of unique combinations will leave dies which it is still difficult to 
‘classify’. Furthermore, the whole question of the stock-piling of dies at such a time and their potential use in an 
order different from that in which they were produced, means that the precise order of striking is difficult to 
determine . 37 


32 J.J. North, ‘Irregular dies of the Durham Mint c.1300’, 
BNJ 54 (1984), 79. 

33 December (or even Michaelmas) 1300 is favoured by 
Ian Stewart as the closing date for IXb (‘Bishop Bek and the 
Durham coins of Edward I and IF, BNJ 54 (1984), 82). 
North (BNJ 54 (1984), 78) would allow it to be stretched at 
the latest to mid 1302. 

34 Stewart, ‘Bishop Bek', p. 82. See also his note 8 on the 
same page which draws attention to Wood’s otherwise 
unpublished suggestion that some Xb types may ante-date 


Xa. 

35 Stewart, ‘Bishop Bek’, p. 81. Also J.J. North, ‘A 
re-examination of the Class XI pence of Edward II’, NCirc 
(1984), 74-5. 

36 BNJ 31 (1962), 83-4, conveniently summarized by 
North, The Coinages of Edward I and II, pp. 23-4. 

37 Marion M. Archibald, ‘The Mayfield (Sussex) 1968 
hoard of English pence and French gros, c.1307' in Minis, 
Dies and Currency, edited by R.A.G. Carson (1971), pp. 
152-3. 
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For some numismatists the solution to this problem is to strive for a system which is more 
nearly based on the total number of unique combinations. For myself, the end of 
classification is to make the material more comprehensible in its historical context. These 
two approaches do not always make easy bed-fellows. 

Class XI has recently been re-examined by North. 38 The present arrangement, though 
not analysing all the material in quite the detail achieved by North, follows him in finding 
the decisive distinction between XIa (pi. 19, 267-76) and b (pi. 19, 277-80, pi. 20, 281-5) in 
the development of the angular or pointed backed E. Serifed Ns though regarded by the 
Foxes as a feature of Xlb are found also on some XIa (in North XIa3). The commentary in 
the list explains something of the evolution of XIa, which North has formalized in the 
forms XIal-3. North's Xlbl is included in my Xlb; North’s XIb2 equals my XIN (pi. 20, 
286—9) ; North’s XIb3 though undistinguished in my Xlb will include the Fox illustrated 
examples of Xlb mentioned in my list. The beginning of Class XI is usually dated 1310. 
Class XIa was struck by both Bek and Kellawe, the latter receiving the temporalities in 
May 1311. 39 North dates the end of Class XI to 1314, the very small Class XII (pi. 20, 
293-5) to the same year, and the introduction of Class XIII to 1315. 1314 was a year of 
quite high mint output, which also marks the point when Canterbury output began to 
exceed that of London. Although Class XII does occur more plentifully at Canterbury than 
at London, it is not a large enough group to account for the known mint output of the year. 
Personally, I incline to the belief that Class XIII began in that year, rather than that XI 
extended nearly to the end of it. Class XIII was struck by both Bishop Kellawe (pi. 20, 300) 
and Bishop Beaumont (pi. 20, 301), and was therefore in issue in the spring of 1317. 
Woodhead and Stewart date the end of Class XIII to October 1317,+ or - a few months. 40 

Class XIV is defined by its face 41 and crown (pi. 20, 303-6). Naturally, therefore, 
examples exist which combine for example the face of XIII with the crown of XIV. A 
broken E punch is common to some XIII and XIV (pi. 20, 303). Analysis of the Renfrew 
hoard suggests XVa (pi. 20, 307-9) began mid to late 1320, and was struck for only a 
matter of months before being succeeded by XVb (pi. 20, 310-12) and c (pi. 20, 313-15, pi. 
21, 316-8). 42 The XVc/d mule of Canterbury is worthy of note, (though not adequate for 
illustration) bridging as it does a period of some years inactivity at the mint. 43 The 
dominance of York in the coinage of XVd (pi. 21, 319-20) is confirmed by its presence in 
both these hoards while the type from other mints did not occur here. Finally the series 
closes with the Florin pennies of London in the second hoard (pi. 21, 321-3). 

The plates include a full range of the types of Berwick, Scotland and Ireland present in 
the hoard. In general these issues contained few surprises, but a set of photographs of all 
the Berwick and Scots types have been sent to the leading students of these series. 
Similarly, the continental series contained few new coins. One fragment remains uni- 
dentified (pi. 23, 410) and seems to be unpublished, but otherwise there were only a few 
varieties of otherwise recorded continental imitations (pi. 23, 411-16). 


38 J.J. North, ‘A re-examination of the Class XI pence of 
Edward II’, NCirc (1984), 74-5. 

39 Fox, BNJ 10(1913), 103. 

40 Peter Woodhead and Ian Stewart, ‘The Renfrew 
Treasure Trove, 1963’, BNJ 35 (1966), 130. 

41 Fox, BNJ 10 (1913), 100: ‘a pointed chin, a curious 


enigmatical smile, and leering eyes’. It is a broader face than 
that of XIII. 

42 BNJ 35 (1966), 131. 

43 F. Elmore Jones, ’An unpublished Edward Ill/Edward 
II mule’, BNJ 31 (1962), 72-3. 
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APPENDIX 

The Aberdeen coin hoard pots 
J. C. MURRAY 

The two coin hoards found at St Nicholas Street, Aberdeen in 1983 and 1984 were both contained in ceramic 
vessels (fig. 1). Both pots are of local manufacture and of a type recognised from previous excavations within 
the medieval burgh of Aberdeen. 44 

The 1983 hoard of 4493 coins was contained in a medium sized jug (210mm x 190mm, no. 1) broken at the 
junction between shoulder and neck. It is a buff-orange medium coarse sandy fabric, slightly micaceous with 
quartz grits; this has formerly been described as Local Fabric No 3. 45 A yellow-green glaze had been applied 
externally to the upper portion of the jug with dark vertical strips of iron enriched glaze. The handle scar on the 
body shows it to have been of strap type. Vessels of similar form have been discovered elsewhere in medieval 
Aberdeen. 46 

The 1984 hoard of 2538 coins was contained in a smaller jug (150mm X 140mm, no. 2), also broken off at 
the lower neck. The fabric is buff-orange, smooth, fine and slightly micaceous with a strip of brown/green glaze 
applied externally. This most closely resembles Aberdeen Local Fabric 8, 47 and has been identified on previous 
excavations. 48 

It is interesting to note that both pots have the neck and handle or part of the handle missing. As the soil 
removed from above and surrounding both hoards was retained for sieving and yielded many coins but no 
additional fragments of pot it would seem likely that both vessels were broken off at the neck prior to 
deposition and this may have been done for easier concealment. The absence of necks and handles from similar 
shaped earthenware pots used to bury coin hoards has also been reported in some Danish examples. 49 
Examples also exist in the collections of the Royal Museum of Scotland (pers. comm. D. Caldwell). 

Dating 

The dating of coins from both coin hoards to sometime after 1346 provides us with a good independent date for 
the types of pots used. This is particularly so for the vessel containing the 1984 hoard (no. 2). This fabric was 
recorded at St Paul Street from Phase 9 onwards and a date approaching the mid to late fourteenth century was 
suggested for this phase. 

The pot containing the 1983 hoard (no. 1) is of a fabric type first evident at St Paul Street from the late 
thirteenth century but continuing through the first half of the fourteenth century. The more abraded nature of 
the vessel, however, could suggest that it had been in use for some considerable time prior to its deposition 
after 1346. 



No. 2 Fig. 1 No. 1 


44 Excavations: the medieval burgh of Aberdeen 1973-81, 48 Murray 1982, see in particular ill. 71, no. 41 for a similar 

edited by J.C. Murray, Soc. Antiq. Scot. Monogr. Series No body profile and ill. 90, no. 580 for a similar handle. 

2 (1982). 49 Neils-Knud Liebgott, Danske Fund Af Monldateral 

45 Murray 1982, 118. Keramik ca. 950-1450, Nationalmuseets Skrifter (1987). 

46 Murray 1982, ill. 88, no 485, ill. 92, no. 657. Note in particular, hoards nos 25 and 26. 

47 Murray 1982, 118. 
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Table I. Finds analysed by Fox type 
% of the Fox type totals to XV 

I II III IV V-VII VIII IX X XI-XII XIII- XIV XV XI- XV Unc Fox 

type 

total 


Aberdeen I 

1.18 

2.85 

10.50 

10.28 

0.95 

1.00 

10.72 

41.46 

9.86 

6.00 

4.79 

20.65 

0.34 

4064 

Aberdeen II 

1.47 

2.94 

11.03 

9.78 

0.89 

1.07 

11.47 

40.33 

9.87 

6.20 

4.51 

20.58 

0.40 

2239 

Upperkirkgate 

0.89 

1.91 

7.43 

10.00 

0.72 

1.06 

10.05 

45.46 

11.76 

5.77 

4.75 

22.28 

0.13 

9458 

‘Scottish’ 

0.89 

1.90 

8.77 

7.88 

1.27 

1.01 

10.05 

47.83 

9.79 

4.70 

5.85 

20.34 

- 

786 

Grittleton 

- 

2.17 

8.69 

13.04 

2.17 

2.17 

8.69 

45.65 

10.86 

2.17 

4.34 

17.37 

- 

46 

Upper Cullmore 

1.35 

2.29 

14.27 

12.39 

1.15 

0.10 

15.52 

38.75 

5.42 

7.50 

0.73 

13.65 

0.52 

960 

Durham 

1.22 

3.06 

22.08 

2.45 

0.61 

0.61 

8.58 

41.10 

10.42 

6.13 

2.45 

19.00 

1.22 

163 

Dunblane 

2.46 

1.23 

12.34 

12.34 

- 

2.46 

7.40 

35.80 

11.11 

8.64 

6.17 

25.92 

- 

81 

Derby 

1.63 

1.63 

13.67 

4.69 

1.22 

0.40 

9.79 

43.46 

11.02 

2.65 

5.30 

18.97 

4.48 

490 

Neath I and II 

0.65 

1.96 

11.11 

11.11 

- 

0.65 

10.45 

39.21 

13.72 

4.57 

6.53 

24.82 

- 

153 

Scotton 

0.68 

1.72 

10.68 

3.44 

0.34 

1.03 

13.79 

41.72 

10.68 

6.20 

9.65 

26.53 

- 

290 

Montrose 

1.45 

5.80 

10.14 

8.69 

- 

- 

13.04 

37.68 

5.79 

10.14 

7.24 

23.17 

- 

69 

Boyton 

1.45 

1.96 

8.19 

8.16 

0.37 

0.49 

10.75 

41.75 

12.43 

8.21 

5.98 

26.62 

0.18 

3858 

Loch Doon 

1.10 

2.61 

8.59 

8.47 

0.85 

1.68 

11.38 

40.36 

11.37 

6.15 

4.87 

22.39 

- 

1722 

Berscar 

0.46 

2.02 

14.85 

3.96 

0.53 

0.62 

11.11 

62.28 


66.40 

(x-xv) 



1286 

Montrave 

0.99 

3.41 

12.18 

10.31 

1.04 

1.20 

11.08 

39.85 

11.39 

6.90 

1.56 

19.85 

- 

8229 

Kirial 

1.23 

3.31 

13.98 

10.28 

1.05 

1.29 

9.26 

42.07 

9.09 

4.26 

3.70 

17.05 

0.39 

1780 


Table 2. Finds analysed by mint 


if 

~ 


a -e 

a h 


berdeen I 

o 

•D 

C 

o 

51.27 

w 

C 

RJ 

U 

27.11 

£ Bristol 
o 

3 

CQ 

4.20 

berdeen II 

52.43 

26.57 

2.41 

4.60 

pperkirkgate 

55.91 

29.19 

1.18 

2.62 

cottish’ 

60.43 

35.49 

0.25 

0.63 

rittleton 

52.17 

36.95 

- 

2.17 

pper Cullmore 

58.75 

20.52 

3.13 

2.08 

urham 

51.53 

25.76 

4.29 

3.68 

unblane 

40.74 

27.16 

3.70 

6.17 

erby 

45.71 

27.34 

3.06 

3.67 

cath I and II 

44.44 

30.71 

2.61 

7.18 

:otton 

54.48 

25.17 

1.37 

6.55 

ontrose 

53.62 

23.18 

1.44 

2.89 

oyton 

50.75 

29.65 

2.22 

4.87 

och Doon 

51.45 

27.58 

2.32 

3.60 

erscar 

48.98 

27.76 

2.09 

4.74 

'ontrave 

53.00 

26.80 

2.61 

4.16 

irial 

51.06 

26.17 

3.20 

3.48 


u 


o 

M 

0) 

E 

CQ 

.C 

4> 

z 


c 

c 

o 

i/i 

RJ 

0 

1 

-C 

3 

X 

3 

c 

u 

O 

Q 

UJ 

X 

23 

Z 

0.31 

9.76 

0.19 

0.34 

0.78 

0.86 

0.17 

8.88 

0.08 

0.17 

1.02 

1.25 

0.02 

8.94 

0.02 

0.01 

0.28 

0.49 

0.12 

1.65 

0.12 

- 

0.25 

0.50 

- 

6.52 

- 

- 

- 

2.17 

0.52 

8.02 

0.10 

0.31 

1.25 

1.15 

- 

11.04 

- 

- 

- 

0.61 

- 

13.58 

- 

1.23 

1.23 

2.46 

- 

9.18 

0.20 

1.02 

1.42 

1.02 

- 

9.80 

- 

0.65 

0.65 

1.30 

- 

7.24 

- 

- 

0.68 

2.41 

- 

15.94 

1.44 

- 

1.44 

- 

0.20 

8.52 

0.12 

0.15 

0.36 

1.19 

0.05 

10.33 

0.23 

0.34 

0.69 

1.27 

0.15 

11.43 

0.15 

0.07 

0.77 

1.32 

0.12 

8.11 

0.18 

0.20 

1.13 

1.28 

0.16 

10.73 

0.16 

0.05 

0.78 

1.29 


C3 



c 

c5 

u 

•a 

TO 

c 

c 

u 

c 

c 

_o 

Im 

C 

o 

o 

i 

c 

42 

42 

c 

« 

o 

>• 

c 

D 

V 

03 

5 

S 

oo 

o 

O 

1 

2.48 

0.12 

1.75 

1.53 

2.80 

1.73 

1.69 

2.36 

- 

2.12 

1.53 

2.63 

3.23 

2.12 

1.31 

- 

0.44 

0.08 

0.24 

0.50 

1.47 

0.50 

- 

0.49 

0.37 

0.24 

0.12 

- 

- 

- 

3.92 

- 

- 

3.92 

0.19 

3.64 

0.52 

2.52 

2.13 

0.48 

0.39 

1.45 

3.06 

- 

1.70 

- 

1.70 

4.55 

- 

3.70 

- 

3.26 

2.17 

2.17 

1.08 

3.26 

2.85 

4.48 

2.02 

0.92 

1.84 

4.97 

- 

0.65 

- 

1.80 

1.20 

0.60 

3.01 

1.20 

2.06 

4.38 

0.94 

0.94 

1.88 

0.62 

0.31 

- 

- 

1.29 

3.89 

2.59 

1.29 

1.29 

1.86 

0.05 

1.64 

1.30 

2.27 

1.40 

- 

1.85 

0.23 

2.27 

1.76 

2.61 

1.59 

0.57 

2.48 

- 

2.25 

0.22 

0.58 

1.38 

- 

2.35 

- 

1.77 

1.38 

4.72 

3.04 

2.05 

2.75 

0.11 

1.67 

0.90 

1.80 

13.60 

5.57 


Sources for Tables 1 and 2 

Uppcrkirkgatc. NC 3rd ser. 6 (1886), 247-8. BN] 45 (1975), 
33—50. Provincial mints heavily culled. 

'Scottish’. BNJ 28 (1955), 196-201. Provincial mints culled. 
Florin issue present. 

Grittleton. BNJ 39 (1970), 80-3. 

Upper Cullmore. List kindly supplied by Heslip and Wood. 
Durham. NC 5th ser. (1931), 201. BNJ 32 (1963), 128. 
Including Florin issue and later. 

Dunblane. BNJ 23 (1938-40), 280-2. 


Derby. NC 5th ser. 8(1928), 47-60. 

Neath I and II. BNJ 28 (1955-7), 294-8, 555-9. Dolley and 
Boon have both argued that the two finds are best treated as 
one. 

Scotton. NC 5th ser. 4 (1924), 325-6. 

Montrose. BNJ 46 (1976), 39-43. 

Boyton. NC 5th ser. 16 (1936), 115-26. 

Loch Doon. BNJ 38 (1968), 31-49. 

Montrave. PSAS 16 (1881-2), 466-71. 

Kirial. NNA (1970), 37-168. 
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Table 3. Aberdeen I analysed by mint and Fox type 



I 

II 

hi 

IV 

V-VIIVIII 

IX 

X 

XI-XII 

XIII- 

XIV 

XV 

Unc 

Total 

% 

London 

48 

64 

198 

266 

32 38 

244 

911 

178 

67 

38 

- 

2084 

51.27 

Canterbury 

- 

10 

54 

134 

6 

59 

519 

140 

97 

77 

6 

1102 

27.11 

Bristol 

- 

18 

59 

- 

- 

25 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

102 

2.50 

Bury 

- 

- 

6 

6 

3 

3 

54 

24 

42 

33 

- 

171 

4.20 

Chester 

- 

- 

5 

- 

- 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

0.31 

Durham 

- 

5 

17 

12 

1 

38 

177 

59 

38 

44 

6 

397 

9.76 

Exeter 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

0.19 

Hull 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

0.34 

Lincoln 

- 

- 

32 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

32 

0.78 

Newcastle 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

8 

23 

- 

- 

- 

- 

35 

0.86 

York 

- 

19 

52 

- 

- 

29 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

101 

2.48 

Uncertain 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

2 

2+ 

5 

0.12 


Total from English mints 4064 

Berwick ----------- - 79 1.75 

Ireland 69 1.53 



Scotland ____________ 98 20 8 126 2.80 

Continental _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ -78 1.73 

Imitation _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ -76 1.69 

Fox type totals 48 116 427 418 39 41 436 1685 401 244 195 14 4064 

% based on Fox 1.18 2.85 10.50 10.28 0.95 1.00 10.72 41.46 9.86 6.00 4.79 0.34 

type totals 4492 

Totals + 1 Tealby 4493 


Table 4. Aberdeen II analysed by mint and Fox types 



I 

II 

in 

IV 

V-VIIVIII 

IX 

X 

XI-XII 

XIV 

XV 

Unc 

Totals 

% 

London 

33 

48 

118 

138 

16 

23 

147 

500 

92 

36 

21 

2 

1174 

52.43 

Canterbury 

- 

2 

35 

78 

2 

31 

279 

62 

66 

40 

- 

595 

26.57 

Bristol 

- 

9 

33 

- 

- 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

54 

2.41 

Bury 

- 

- 

1 

- 

i 

1 

4 

28 

24 

23 

21 

- 

103 

4.60 

Chester 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- - 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

0.17 

Durham 

- 

3 

4 

3 

1 

15 

91 

43 

14 

18 

7 

199 

8.88 

Exeter 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

0.08 

Hull 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- - 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

0.17 

Lincoln 

- 

- 

23 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

23 

1.02 

Newcastle 

- 

- 

7 

- 

- - 

16 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

28 

1.25 

York 

- 

4 

23 

- 

- - 

25 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

53 

2.36 

Uncertain 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


Total from English mints 2239 

Berwick ----------- - 54 2.12 

Ireland ____________ 39 1.53 

Scotland ----------- - 67 2.63 

Continental ----------- - 82 3.23 

Imitation ----------- - 54 2.12 

(+ 3 florin) 

2538 

Totals 33 66 247 219 20 24 257 903 221 139 101 9 (Fox total = 2239) 

% 1.47 2.94 11.03 9.78 0.89 1.07 11.47 40.33 9.87 6.20 4.51 0.40 
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Legends, when given, are printed only in standard Roman 
letters. All weights are in grams. 

Tealby Bust B4, die used by Alwine (BMC 448), Lifwin 
( BMC 508a, 508 and 507) and Ricard (BMC 554x). 

Rev. Type B (probably Alwin) BMC-. FEJ-, SCBI-, 1.09 


Edward penny series 
London 

Ia-c small lettering on reverse = c 1 .39 

Ic-a large lettering on reverse = a. Obv. Ns unbarred 1.25 

Ic usually 1 spearhead, 1 pellet in crown 

0.46. 0.94, 1.17, 1.20, 1.21, 1.28, 1.31, 1.31, 1.31, 1.32. 1.32. 

1.33, 1.34, 1.34, 1.35, 1.35, 1.36, 1.36, 1.37, 1.39, 1.39, 1.40 

Ic with colon stops 1 .38 

Ic unusual face 1 .29 

Id usually 1 spearhead. 1 pellet in crown 

0.95,0.95, 1.19, 1.21, 1.29, 1.31, 1.33, 1.34, 1.35, 1.36, 1.37, 

1.37, 1.37, 1.38, 1.39, 1.39, 1.41 

Id with shaped band of crown 

1.13, 1.15. 1.19, 1.24, 1.39 

Tatler regards the shaped band of the crown as the 
distinctive feature of Class II, but I have made the face my 
chief distinction between I and II. 

Ila with crown of I d 1.10, 1.30, 1.35, 1.38 

Ila with crown of I d, one N on obv. 1.32 

Ila 1.13, 1.16, 1.16, 1.17, 1.26, 1.29, 1.30, 1.31. 1.31, 1.31, 

1.33, 1.34, 1.34, 1.36, 1.39, 1.41 

Ila with occasional Ns 1.15, 1.17. 1.29, 1.37 

Ila? 1.37 

IIb0.67, 1.01, 1.09, 1.10, 1.12, 1.18. 1.18, 1.19, 1.20, 1.21. 

1.22, 1.24, 1.24, 1.24, 1.27, 1.28. 1.28. 1.30. 1.31. 1.32. 1.33. 

1.33, 1.34, 1.34, 1.34, 1.34, 1.35. 1.36. 1.36, 1.36, 1.37. 1.38. 

1.39, 1.39, 1.40. 1.44 

lib with Ns on reverse 1.22 
lib? 1.21 

Ilia 0.98, 1.10, 1.16, 1.37 
Illb 1.09. 1.13. 1.32 

Although typical examples of II Ic and Illd may be found, in 
very many cases distinguishing between these two classes is 
often difficult. Accordingly, all these coins have been listed 
as IIIc — d except a few coins of the type identified by Burns as 
All and A12, with small face and pointed chin set high on a 
long neck, and almost always a distinctive letter h. 

All - the same type with pearls in the crown -1.29 
A12 1.03, 1.13, 1.17, 1.23, 1.24, 1.25, 1.26. 1.32, 1.32. 1.33. 

1.33, 1.34, 1.38, 1.39, 1.39, 1.42, 1.42 

IIIc— d found with early and later h, the later type being 
dominant 0.70, 0.95, 1.04, 1.08. 1.10, 1.12, 1.13, 1.14, 1.16. 
1.16, 1.17, 1.18, 1.18, 1.19, 1.20, 1.20. 1.20. 1.21, 1.22, 1.23, 

1.23, 1.23, 1.24, 1.24, 1.24, 1.25, 1.25, 1.26, 1.26, 1.26, 1.27. 

1.27, 1.28, 1.28. 1.28, 1.28. 1.29, 1.29, 1.29. 1.29, 1.29, 1.30, 

1.31, 1.31, 1.31, 1.31, 1.32, 1.32, 1.32. 1.33. 1.33, 1.33. 1.33, 

1.34. 1.34, 1.34. 1.34, 1.35, 1.35, 1.35, 1.35, 1.35. 1.35, 1.36. 

1.36. 1.36, 1.37, 1.37. 1.37, 1.37, 1.38. 1.38, 1.38, 1.38, 1.39, 

1.39, 1.39, 1.39, 1.40, 1.40, 1.41, 1.42. 1.42, 1.42, 1.47 
IIIc— d with late S on obverse 1.35 (northern type?) 

Illf 1.26, 1.27, 1.27, 1.34, 1.34, 1.35, 1.36, 1.38 
Illg early S 

1.05, 1.12, 1.13, 1.13, 1.14, 1.20, 1.23, 1.23, 1.24. 1.25, 1.29. 


1.29, 1.29, 1.30, 1.31, 1.31, 1.32, 1.34, 1.34, 1.35, 1.35, 1.35, 

1.36, 1.36, 1.38, 1.38, 1.40, 1.40 

Illg early S but wedge shaped comma abbreviations 1.16. 

1.28. 1.36 

Illg late S/early S mules 

0.97. 1.05, 1.12, 1.13, 1.14, 1.14, 1.15, 1.18, 1.19, 1.30. 1.30. 

1.31, 1.35, 1.36, 1.36, 1.38, 1.38, 1.39. 1.41 
Illg early S/late S mule 1.36 
Illg late S 

0.95, 1.04. 1.07, 1.13, 1.16, 1.16. 1.20, 1.21, 1.22. 1.26, 1.26, 

1.31, 1.35, 1.35. 1.35, 1.36, 1.36, 1.37. 1.38, 1.38. 1.38, 1.39. 
1.41 

Illg abbreviation marks absent or not visible, late SI early S 
mules 0.98, 1.38 

abbreviation marks absent or not visible, late S 
1.18, 1.30, 1.43 

IVa to c are listed together, and a range of examples 
illustrated. A number of different types usually gather under 
the umbrella label of IVa: the type begins with those examples 
most similar to Class III but also includes types shading into 
IVb. For me, IVb is usually distinguished by the deterioration 
of the right-hand fleur of the coin - the extreme right limb of 
the fleur is often almost completely lacking. Class IVb usually 
has a distinctive face with extremely piercing eyes. IVc at its 
most distinctive has a face resembling subsequent types, and a 
crown with a nick in the band between the extreme left fleur 
and the left spearhead. The deteriorated state of the right- 
hand fleur (IVb) remains. I have made the crown the decisive 
criterion (rather than the face). 

IVa-c with early S on rev. (i.e. IV/III mules) 

1.34. 1.35, 1.30 

(IVa) 1.32, 1.41, 1.21, 1.35, 1.35, 1.36, 1.36, 1.31, 1.22, 

1.33. 1.31, 1.40. 1.07,1.33.0.94, 1.29, 1.36, 1.36,0.99, 1.37, 
1.44, 1.40, 1.30, 1.33. 1.34, 1.14, 1.27, 1.32, 1.35, 1.34, 1.42, 
1.25. 1.24, 1.23, 1.35, 1.30, 1.34. 1.31, 1.23, 1.36, 1.03, 1.12, 

1.35. 1.32, 1.32. 1.29.1.13, 1.06, 1.33, 1.30, 1.34, 1.20, 1.28, 
1.04, 1.27, 1.29, 1.37. 1.24, 1.26, 1.33, 1.03, 1.28, 1.35, 1.39, 

1.29. 1.08, 1.34 

IVab crown of IVb. face of IVa 1.39 
crown of IVa, face of IVb 1.28 

(IVb) 1.34, 1.01. 1.38. 1.16, 1.41, 1.36, 1.36, 1.33, 1.40, 
1.43. 1.31, 1.38, 1.32. 1.42, 1.32, 1.35, 1.20, 1.39, 1.30, 1.35, 

1.35, 1.35, 1.38, 1.39. 1.22, 1.38, 1.35. 1.39, 1.30, 1.34, 1.24, 

1.31. 1.06, 1.19, 1.32. 1.37, 1.37.0.95, 1.10, 1.07, 1.24, 1.34, 

1.30. 1.05, 1.31, 1.32. 1.39, 1.38, 1.32. 1.34, 1.11. 1.35, 1.41, 
1.29, 1.16, 1.14, 1.32, 1.33, 1.34. 1.10, 1.39, 1.39, 1.14. 1.33, 
1.22, 1.35, 1.07. 1.30, 1.24, 1.06. 1.35, 1.03, 1.36, 1.34, 1.39, 

1.36, 1.06, 1.31, 1.34, 1.12, 1.35, 1.18, 1.21 

(IVc) 1.42, 1.30, 1.32, 1.37, 1.39, 1.44, 1.36. 1.33, 1.25, 1.34, 

1.36, 1.39. 1.39, 1.29, 1.33, 1.12,0.90, 1.12, 1.33. 1.26, 1.15, 

1.36, 1.12 

IVa-c uncertain 1.22, 1.09, 0.85, 0.60 
IVd usually with .civi 

1.37, 1.36, 1.35, 1.36, 1.31, 1.32, 1.36, 1.06, 1.25, 1.33, 1.14, 

1.34, 1.21, 1.40. 1.34, 1.37, 1.40, 1.36, 1.35, 1.40, 1.33, 1.33, 
1.35,0.97, 1.18, 1.20. 1.11, 1.35, 1.28, 1.00, 1.04, 1.32. 1.35, 
1.15, 1.37, 1.26.0.93, 1.20, 1.41, 1.35, 1.32. 1.30, 1.37. 1.22, 

1.39, 1.38, 1.37, 1.34, 1.38, 1.36, 1.39 

IVd with garbled rev. (= civtas lon d|?|ni) 1.32 
IVe/d 1.21, 1.19, 1.06 

IVe (known with crown of IVd, and with another crown) 
1.25. 1.33, 1.35, 1.34, 1.32, 1.40, 1.42, 1.32, 1.23, 1.34. 1.41, 

1.36, 1.27, 1.31, 1.37, 1.35, 1.10, 1.38. 1.35, 1.29, 1.04, 1.25. 
0.91, 1.00. 1.35, 1.38, 1.33 
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IVe? (pellets on obv. not visible) 1.33 

IVa-c/e mule (no pellets on obv., crown not of IVd type) 

1.38 

V/IVe mule 1.30, 1.27 

V 

1.34, 1.15, 1.40, 1.35, 1.13, 1.36, 1.40, 1.01, 1.30, 1.19, 1.24, 

1.34 

V irregular 1.29 

VI 1.18, 1.27. 1.36, 1.26, 1.03. 1.33, 1.35, 1.22, 1.28 
VI edwa 1.37 

Vila (with crown as VI) 1.24, 1.37, 1.29 

VHb (different crown) 1.34, 1.22, 0.68 

All these VIIs have double-barred Ns obv. and rev. 

VI with double-barred N obv. and rev. and top-tilted S on 
rev. could be described as VII a without rose or almond eyes 
but with late top-tilted S on rev. 1.42 

The classification of Class VIII is important since its total 
absence at Canterbury (one in Montrave?) at a time when 
the mint was known to be closed makes it important for the 
chronology. For this reason the classification is examined 
quite closely at this point. However, classification is by 
definition a process of generalisation and I make no attempt 
to create new classes to accommodate every minor variety 
discussed here. 

The commas in the legend and the swollen drapery hark 
back to Class VI, but some Class VIII coins have increas- 
ingly the look of Class IX. In addition to the swollen 
drapery, most Class VIII are characterised by the top-tilted 
S and the extra comma in h'YB'. 

VIII 1.33, 1.37, 1.36, 1.39, 1.41, 1.34, 1.42, 1.14, 1.31, 1.38, 

1.28, 1.37, 1.36, 1.32, 1.34, 1.24, 1.13, 1.39, 1.35, 1.30, 1.33, 

1.35 

Some examples have these characteristics combined with 
drapery of IX 1.16, 1.33 

Some have the top-tilted S but lack the extra comma 1.24, 
1.31, 1.21, 1.12 

Some have the comma but lack the top-tilted S 

1.40, 1.13, 1.25, 1.30 

Some have neither the top-tilted S, nor the extra comma, but 
remain unmistakably VIII 

1.41, 1.39, 1.39, 1.31, 1.31 

VIII-IX uncertain (poor condition) 1.02 

IX with top-tilted S and h'YB'. 1.34 

The top-tilted S occurs quite often in Class IX as a hang over 
from the earlier class, and has not of itself been specially 
noted. In this case, however, in combination with the extra 
comma, it does constitute a good example of a border-line 
coin, sharing characteristics of two classes. 

IXa In a sense the whole of IXa is a transitional group, 
starting as a variety of VIII with star on breast, and merging 
imperceptibly with the recoinage group IXb. The following 
listing begins with coins which might well have been 
described as VIII, but are listed as IXa because of their 
drapery. (The Foxes, however, regarded IXa as by definition 
with a star on breast.) 1.25, 1.44, 1.39, 1.22 
IXa no star 1.26, 1.32, 1.07 

None of these coins has the star on breast but another, 

IXa star 1.25 

combines the star on breast with the h'YB' reading peculiar to 
some VIIIs. 

The remaining IX a coins all have star on breast. They are 
distinguished from IXb by their larger module, plain initial 
cross and/or earlier style of lettering, but the possibility that 
another student might have classified some of these coins as 
IXb cannot be ruled out. 


IXa star (continued) 

1.38, 1.31, 1.36, 1.32, 1.39, 1.35, 1.15, 1.41, 1.32, 1.26, 1.28, 
1.38,0.97, 1.24, 1.38,0.87, 1.21, 1.43, 1.41, 1.30, 1.36, 1.04, 

1.29, 1.24, 1.33, 1.30, 1.35,0.71, 1.00, 1.12, 1.31,0.95, 1.33, 

1.37, 1.32, 1.15, 1.24, 1.14, 1.40, 1.39, 1.31, 1.06 
IXa star uncertain 1.34 

IXb star uncertain 

1.35, 1.30, 1.23, 1.26, 1.37, 1.36, 1.33, 1.15, 1.33, 1.07, 1.08, 

1.38, 1.20, 1.39, 1.24 
IXb no star 

1.33, 1.32, 1.36, 1.30, 1.41, 1.05, 1.38, 1.31, 1.21, 1.36, 1.12, 

1.33, 1.41, 1.18, 1.20, 1.36, 1.34, 1.34, 1.40, 1.30, 1.34, 1.31, 

1.30, 1.37, 1.33, 1.30, 1.39, 1.40, 1.35, 1.45, 1.34, 1.38, 1.35, 

1.38, 1.15, 1.09, 1.10 

IXb star 

1.35. 1.35, 1.34, 1.31, 1.39, 1.33. 1.39, 1.38, 1.18, 1.36, 1.39, 

1.41, 1.35, 1.00, 1.34, 1.30, 1.19, 1.40, 1.34, 1.38, 1.29, 1.35, 

1.07. 1.32. 1.07, 1.41, 1.27, 1.42, 1.31, 1.37, 1.29, 1.39, 1.32, 

1.38, 1.42, 1.36, 1.17,0.88, 1.35, 1.29. 1.34, 1.38, 1.34, 1.35, 

1.37, 1.34, 1.36, 1.34, 1.36, 1.34, 1.43, 1.27, 1.32, 1.33, 1.40, 

1.29, 1.39, 1.29, 1.34, 1.39, 1.39, 1.45, 1.39, 1.36, 1.38, 1.31, 

1.33, 1.39, 1.29, 1.42, 1.39, 1.31, 1.31, 1.34, 1.05, 1.39, 1.34, 

1.45. 1.36. 1.39. 1.36. 1.39, 1.39, 1.40, 1.34, 1.36, 1.38, 1.40, 

1.38. 1.36. 1.34. 1.35, 1.38, 1.42, 1.25, 1.39, 1.35, 1.36. 1.40, 

1.36. 1.34. 1.38, 1.36, 1.42, 1.29, 1.34, 1.38, 1.33, 1.41, 1.42, 

1.45, 1.45, 1.09, 1.31, 1.34, 1.27, 1.29, 1.20. 1.35, 1.40, 1.35, 

1.33, 1.38, 1.33, 1.32, 1.34, 1.32, 1.33, 1.39, 1.38, 1.35, 1.38, 

1.39, 1.30, 1.23, 1.36, 1.29, 1.24, 1.27, 1.28 

Xa/IXb. mules 

1.38, 1.44, 1.33, 1.40, 1.41, 1.18, 1.31, 1.39, 1.23, 1.37, 1.37, 

1.28. 1.35, 1.28, 1.22, 1.30, 1.30, 1.39, 1.40, 1.37, 1.05, 1.34, 

1.39, 1.39, 1.32, 1.43, 1.39, 1.30, 1.27, 1.33. 1.37, 1.35, 1.33, 

1.07, 1.12, 1.15, 1.36, 1.36, 1.38, 1.35, 1.33, 1.37, 1.38, 1.36, 

1.41, 1.37, 1.17, 1.39, 1.40, 1.33, 0.75 

Xa 1.43, 1.27, 1.13, 1.40, 1.35, 1.23, 1.38, 1.34, 1.39, 1.41 
[reading hb], 1.34, 1.37, 1.40, 1.12, 1.34, 1.40, 1.32, 1.41, 

1.37, 1.37, 1.37, 1.15, 1.33, 1.38, 1.27, 1.35, 1.37, 1.28, 1.34, 

1.38, 1.44, 1.31, 1.35, 1.42, 1.31, 1.34 

Xa or b 1.17, 1.33 
Xb/IXb mules 

1.37, 1.32, 1.39, 1.31, 1.37, 1.36, 1.29, 1.38, 1.29, 1.29, 1.38, 
1.28, 1.34 

with trifoliate crown 1.42, 1.35, 1.23, 1.41 

Xb 1.45, 1.37, 1.29, 1.40, 1.35, 1.18, 1.23, 1.33, 1.40, 1.37, 

1.64, 1.39, 1.40, 1.38, 1.41, 1.33, 1.31, 1.12, 1.09, 1.40, 1.38, 

1.40, 1.34, 1.12, 1.37, 1.36, 1.35, 1.34, 1.38, 1.35, 1.37, 1.36, 

1.34, 1.30, 1.38, 1.17, 1.36, 1.41, 1.28, 1.17, 1.33, 1.25, 1.08, 
1.33, 1.33, 1.36, 1.23, 1.19, 1.37, 1.23 

with hb 1.34 

with edwrr 1.40, 1.35, 1.32, 1.38 (pierced), 1.34, 1.44, 1.38, 
1.27, 1.32, 1.35, 1.39, 1.31, 1.05, 1.14, 1.13, 1.27 
edwarra legend with crown' 1 1.36, 1.29, 1.36, 1.38 
Crown of Xa-b, legend of Xc-f 1.28, 1.37, 1.25, 1.18, 1.11 
X crown 1 

Usually with the E of Mayfield type, but not the h. Also a 
few examples have the larger E which might be the ante- 
cedent of the late E of Class X. 

1.35. 1.23. 1.43. 1.43. 1.40, 1.39, 1.39, 1.34, 1.35, 1.29, 1.42, 

1.39, 1.30, 1.14, 1.39, 1.28, 1.39, 1.37, 1.41, 1.35, 1.38, 1.33, 

1.38, 1.35, 1.37, 1.28, 1.34, 1.45, 1.38, 1.40, 1.30, 1.32, 1.40. 

1.38, 1.40, 1.36, 1.41, 1.40, 1.33, 1.38, 1.36, 1.34, 1.29, 1.38, 

1.40, 1.28, 1.32, 1.27, 1.24, 1.36, 0.82, 1.37, 1.05, 1.10, 1.23, 

1.20, 0.97, 1.23, 1.43, 1.18, 1.24, 1.31, 1.06, 1.38, 1.40, 1.39, 

1.18. 1.35, 1.37, 1.34, 1.33, 1.34, 1.26, 1.35, 1.28, 1.29, 1.35, 

1.08, 1.33, 1.37, 1.16, 1.34, 1.34, 1.44,0.80, 1.30, 1.01, 1.42, 
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1.25, 1.16, 1.12, 1.44, 1.30, 0.94, 1.29, 1.29, 1.25, 1.45, 1.41, 

1.30, 1.36, 1.39, 1.45, 1.32, 1.36, 1.36, 1.32, 1.36, 1.32, 1.39, 
1.43, 1.26, 1.40, 1.35, 1.30, 1.32, 1.29, 1.45, 1.39, 1.36, 1.45, 

1.38. 1.42. 1.36. 1.42, 1.25, 1.43, 1.38, 1.31, 1.33, 1.31, 1.39. 

1.33, 1.37, 1.45, 1.35, 1.32, 1.34, 1.36, 1.15, 1.30, 1.42, 1.36, 

1.42, 1.34, 1.24, 1.13, 1.20, 1.44, 1.34, 1.09, 1.40, 1.42, 1.37, 

1.22. 1.32, 1.43, 1.11, 1.32, 1.31, 1.17, 1.41, 1.33, 1.36, 1.17, 

1.30, 1.24, 1.34 

X crown 2 1.36, 1.40, 1.37, 1.30, 1.32, 1.40, 1.26, 1.33, 1.39, 
1.36, 1.28, 1.43, 1.35, 1.40, 1.35, 1.13, 1.36, 1.06, 1.38, 1.24, 

1.37. 1.24, 1.07, 1.37, 1.21, 1.29, 1.12, 1.40, 1.41, 1.32, 1.43, 

1.39, 1.28, 1.23, 1.24, 1.36, 1.28,0.86, 1.33, 1.36, 1.40, 1.15, 

1.39, 1.32, 1.29, 1.29, 1.38, 1.38, 1.36, 1.36, 1.35, 1.38, 1.40, 

1.24, 1.38, 1.33, 1.40, 1.41, 1.34, 1.43, 1.12, 1.35, 1.37, 1.44, 
1.49, 1.37, 1.31, 1.38, 1.19, 1.36, 1.24, 1.28, 1.39, 1.33, 1.43, 

1.32, 1.37, 1.37, 1.40, 1.34, 1.36, 1.34, 0.72, 1.30, 1.21, 1.03, 
1.05, 0.98, 0.99, 1.27, 1.01, 1.31, 1.35, 1.28, 1.35, 0.91, 1.43, 

1.25, 1.20, 1.42, 1.30, 1.43, 1.41, 1.34, 1.39, 0.90, 1.20, 1.21, 
1.37, 1.35, 1.32, 1.25, 1.33, 1.37, 1.21, 1.34, 1.33, 1.39, 1.37, 

1.42, 1.32, 1.34, 1.35, 1.29, 1.38, 1.40, 1.33, 1.40, 1.28, 1.32, 

1.32, 1.09, 1.32, 1.10, 1.13, 1.28, 1.26. 1.39, 1.18, 1.35, 1.30, 

1.34, 1.44, 1.27, 1.41, 1.35, 1.26, 1.27, 1.06, 1.32, 1.32, 1.42, 
1.18, 1.39, 1.33, 1.42, 1.40, 1.33, 1.41, 1.49, 1.38, 1.35, 1.32, 

1.35, 1.31, 1.24, 1.41, 1.23, 1.37, 1.42, 1.37, 1.34, 1.35, 1.33, 

1.26, 1.43, 1.31, 1.24, 1.30, 1.40, 1.34, 1.28, 1.34 
with : at end of obv. legend 1.23, 1.35, 1.27 

X crown 3 Mayfield 

1.35, 1.42, 1.36, 1.39, 1.41, 1.38, 1.27, 1.33, 1.31, 1.41, 1.11, 
1.14, 1.16, 1.43, 0.89, 1.22, 1.36, 1.23, 1.40, 1.24, 1.40, 1.36, 

1.33, 1.37, 1.40, 1.23, 1.41, 1.41, 1.40, 1.29, 0.91, 1.30, 1.10, 

1.28. 1.43. 1.28. 1.35, 1.21, 1.36, 1.36, 1.36, 1.43, 1.40, 1.07, 

1.31, 1.37, 1.34, 1.39, 1.36, 1.30, 1.38, 1.35, 1.39, 1.41, 1.31, 

1.35, 1.26, 1.35, 1.23, 1.41, 1.32, 1.29, 1.47, 1.28, 1.37, 1.39, 

1.30, 1.35, 1.32, 1.40, 1.28, 0.73, 1.29, 1.38, 1.39, 1.42, 1.12, 

1.25, 1.38, 1.36, 1.30, 1.39, 1.33, 1.38, 1.41, 1.28, 1.40, 1.39, 

1.38 

with three pellet stop 1.37 
with : 1.31, 1.40, 1.38 
with .1.30 
with ’1.44 

X crown 3 late lettering 

In my report on the Upperkirkgatc find 1 noted varieties of 
crown numbered 3, 4 and 5. Varieties 4 and 5 had been 
kindly brought to my notice by Christopher Wood, and 1 
tried to take account of his work in my report. He has 
subsequently reversed the numbers to reflect the likely 
chronology, rather than the order in which he identified 
them. Mr Wood has yet to provide the definitive publication 
of these crowns, but Mr North has incorporated them in a 
new and intensely detailed classification involving some 
twenty sub-groups within Fox Class X alone. Unfortunately, 
details of this new classification did not reach me until after 
the coins were returned to Aberdeen. Moreover, although 
such detailed classification extends our knowledge of the 
coinage and our understanding of how successive punches 
succeeded one another, analysis in such detail is not always 
applicable to hoard reports in which a number of coins may 
not always be preserved in a condition adequate to permit 
the most detailed classification. Thus, this report represents 
something of a reaction against continued proliferation of 
sub-types, and I have reverted to the old-fashioned practice 
of listing all the later forms of crown as crown 3. Within this 
group certain other features of clearly established chrono- 
logical significance have been noted. 

Mayfield lettering was superseded by a later type which 
continued in use till Class XI. The appearance of a small 
depression in the neck has also been noted. This mark is 
unquestionably a late feature which continues on subsequent 


classes; its absence on some early coins of X crown 3 late 
lettering is therefore chronologically significant and has been 
recorded. Crowns 4 and 5 are not generally met without the 
depression. 

X crown 3 late lettering, no depression 

1.35, 1.31, 1.39, 1.39, 1.36, 1.38, 1.37, 1.23, 1.34, 1.40. 1.41, 

1.37, 1.28, 1.27, 1.42, 1.39, 1.26, 1.34, 1.24, 1.38, 1.33, 1.40, 
1.34, 1.33, 1.42, 1.31, 1.36, 1.38, 1.38, 1.38. 1.42, 1.44, 1.39, 

1.32, 1.26, 1.35, 1.33, 1.22, 1.25, 1.11, 1.41, 1.36, 1.37, 1.16, 
1.36, 1.27, 1.26, 1.21, 1.30, 1.36, 1.28, 1.29, 1.23, 1.18, 1.28, 
1.21, 1.12, 1.39, 1.40, 1.22, 1.35, 1.31, 1.31, 1.33, 1.34, 1.32, 
1.42, 1.36, 1.27, 1.38, 1.39, 1.22, 1.33, 1.41,0.92, 1.27, 1.39. 
1.44, 1.37, 1.41, 1.06, 1.40, 1.40, 1.38, 1.30, 1.33, 1.35, 1.39, 

1.26, 1.39, 1.31, 1.37, 1.39, 1.37, 1.33, 1.40, 1.31, 1.34, 1.30, 
1.36,0.97, 1.13, 1.37, 1.33, 1.35, 1.34, 1.04, 1.30, 1.26, 1.32, 

1.40, 1.39, 1.35 

reading edwaarangl etc. 1.37 
with three pellet stop 1.36, 1.35 
with : 1.25, 1.41, 1.32, 1.13, 1.26 
with . 1.33 

with broken chin (I have not yet found this faulty punch with 
the neck depression.) 

1.39, 1.24, 1.23, 1.29, 1.29, 1.43, 1.32, 1.43, 1.16, 1.40, 1.25. 

1.39. 1.34, 1.41, 1.39, 1.21, 1.37, 0.95, 1.21, 1.43, 1.41, 1.30, 

1.28, 1.38, 1.20, 1.36, 1.46, 1.37, 1.39, 1.35, 1.15 
with : 1.40, 1.30 

with depression uncertain 

1.36. 1.35, 1.35, 1.44, 1.18, 1.40, 1.26, 1.26, 1.32, 1.35, 1.34, 

1.34, 1.21, 1.29, 1.23, 1.29, 1.36, 1.28, 1.06, 1.24, 0.92, 1.33, 
1.07, 1.14, 1.29, 1.36, 1.35 

uncertain with : or . 0.99, 0.90 
with depression 

1.34, 1.37, 1.31, 1.10, 1.37, 1.37, 1.38, 1.42, 1.25, 1.29, 1.28, 

1.29, 1.39, 1.12, 1.38, 1.30, 1.42, 1.38, 1.34, 1.36, 1.35, 1.38, 
1.28, 1.35, 1.20, 1.21, 1.07, 1.25, 1.32, 1.16, 1.36, 1.36,0.77, 
0.68, 1.32, 1.30, 1.42, 1.35, 1.15, 1.32, 1.31, 1.17, 1.32, 1.38, 

1.30, 1.28, 1.37, 1.36, 1.36, 1.06, 1.45, 1.33, 1.06, 1.33, 1.19, 
1.16, 1.21, 1.37, 1.09, 1.32, 1.41,0.52, 1.15, 1.36, 1.34, 1.33, 
1.41, 1.13, 1.11, 1.32, 1.30, 1.33, 1.37, 1.35, 1.18, 1.37, 1.09, 
1.39, 1.32 

with three pellet stop 1.14, 1.24 
with : 1.11, 1.19, 1.37, 1.33, 1.34, 1.28 
with three pellet stop or : 1 .34 
with :and ' 1.32 
with ‘ 1.34 

with depression and straight-sided Ns on obv. 1 .29 

with depression and straight-sided Ns on obv., and open E 

1.23 

with depression and straight-sided Ns on obv. and rev., and 
open E 1.14 

with depression/XI mules 

1.30, 1.41, 1.35, 1.42, 1.28, 1.33, 1.13, 1.26, 1.29, 1.17, 1.34. 

1.31, 1.35. 1.42, 1.17, 1.35 

X uncertain crown 1.29, 1.21, 1.17 

XI The principal difficulty with the classification of Class XI 
concerns the distinction between Xla and Xlb. The Fox 
illustrations of Xlb (plate X) all read edwarra and might 
have been placed in Class XIII but for the damaged crown. 
Adherence to these criteria would produce a very small Xlb 
class. Most numismatists nowadays tend to look to the 
angular E and the seriflcd N as signs of Xlb, but in fact coins 
with the most angular Es are not generally those with the 
most seriffed Ns. In the following classification the Es are 
regarded as the paramount criterion. The round-backed E of 
Xla is initially the distinctive letter so familiar on X crown 3 
late lettering. It is replaced by a different, though still 
round-backed letter, which in turn gradually develops a 
peaked back and serifs. When these angular features 
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become marked the coin is deemed to be Xlb. 

XIa/X (crown not broken but straight-limbed Ns) 1.35 
XIa/X 1.34 

XIa (crown not broken but straight-limbed Ns) 1 .33 
XIa 1.39, 1.37. 1.29. 1.39. 1.39, 1.36. 1.30, 1.38, 1.42, 1.37. 
1.45, 1.40,0.98. 1.26. 1.22. 1.36. 1.33.0.94, 1.32, 1.40, 1.33, 

1.29, 1.24, 1.42. 1.30, 1.28. 1.30. 1.01. 1.19, 1.35. 1.32,0.98. 
1.13, 1.29. 1.10,0.72. 1.27.0.91, 1.15,0.92, 1.38, 1.42, 1.18. 

1.31, 1.36, 1.41. 1.23. 1.37. 1.10. 1.34. 1.25, 1.28. 1.23, 1.30. 

1.33, 1.30. 1.34, 1.13, 1.23. 1.09. 1.18. 1.29, 1.35. 1.25, 1.35. 
0.88. 1.37 

XIa with reversed Ns on rev. 1.27 
edwarra 1.39, 1.39, 1.31 

Xlb 1.33, 1.37. 1.43. 1.44. 1.39. 1.40. 1.38. 1.35. 1.44. 1.38. 

1.32, 1.46. 1.36, 1.41, 1.22, 1.17. 1.14. 1.18, 1.41, 1.29. 1.38. 

1.34. 1.14, 1.30, 1.39, 1.43. 1.41, 1.34. 1.26.0.85, 1.42. 1.33, 

1.33, 1.27, 1.21, 1.33, 1.39 
EDWARRA 0.93. 1.32, 1.08. 1.40 

XIN 1.29, 1.38. 1.42, 1.37. 1.39. 1.39, 1.18, 1.13,0.97, 1.13, 

1.40. 1.18. 1.37, 1.29. 1.42. 1.36, 1.39. 1.36, 1.31. 1.15, 1.06. 

1.39, 1.40, 1.40, 1.39, 1.39. 1.26. 1.28, 1.34, 1.11 

with : 1.28, 1.35, 1.28 
EDWARRA 1.36. 1.12, 1.34 

XIc (the distinctive letter A found on the rev. only) 
with XIN obv. 1.37, 1.20 
with edwarra obv. 1.41. 1.07, 1.38 
uncertain XI 1.01. 1.19, 1.01 

XII/XIN mule 1.36 (elaborate intermediate ornament in 
crown) 

XII 1.19 (pellet intermediate ornament in crown) 

XII 1.24 (ornaments not clear) 

XIII 1.44, 1.46. 1.39, 1.37. 1.22. 1.08. 1.16.0.87, 1.07. 1.28. 

1.41, 1.20, 1.23. 1.07, 1.36. 1.31. 1.34. 1.31. 1.37. 1.42, 1.29. 

1.34, 1.42, 1.31 

XIII with edwarra and : 1.36, 1.38 
XIII-XIV transitional 1.35, 1.27, 1.33, 1.31, 1.43 

XIV 1.42, 1.22, 1.35, 1.37. 1.38. 1.39. 1.34. 1.37. 1.34. 1.40. 
1.44, 1.42, 1.13, 1.22, 1.14. 1.12, 1.32, 1.37. 1.21, 1.21. 1.37. 
1.21, 1.29,0.96, 1.42, 1.42. 1.35. 1.35. 1.27, 1.35. 1.41, 1.41. 

1.41, 1.30. 1.32, 1.37 

XVa 1.41, 1.39, 1.39. 1.38. 0.71. 1.37. 1.43 
XVa orb 1.42 

XVb 1.32. 1.42, 1.44, 1.44, 1.42, 1.24, 1.37.0.74. 1.33, 1.38, 

1.39, 1.43, 1.42, 1.41, 1.36, 1.39. 1.39 
Durham-London mule 1.33 

XVc 1.41. 1.37, 1.31, 1.39, 1.37. 1.36, 1.11, 1.35, 1.43. 1.42, 
1.15 

Durham-London mule 1.26 

Canterbury 
Ila 1.26 

lib 1.36, 0.97, 1.40, 0.98, 1.34, 1.33, 1.18, 1.25, 0.96 
Ilb/III (i.e. N with curved uprights in place of reversed N 
with straight uprights on rev.) 1.38 

Illc-d 

1.30, 1.35, 1.16, 1.16, 1.30, 1.11, 1.36. 1.35. 1.19, 1.23, 1.05, 

1.39, 1.32, 1.36, 1.18, 1.33, 1.32, 1.10, 1.25, 1.29, 1.34. 1.18, 

1.40, 1.03. 1.32, 0.91 
IHf 1.30 

IHg early S 

1.36, 1.18. 1.37, 1.32, 1.36, 1.17. 1.34, 0.99 
early S, wedge shaped comma abbreviations 1.36 
earlv S/late S mules 1.38. 1.18 

late's 1.36, 1.37, 1.36, 1.18, 1.30, 1.26. 1.09, 1.25, 1.20, 
1.10, 1.38, 1.26, 1.37, 1.13 
III uncertain (early S) 0.87 
IVa/III early S mule 1 .37 


IVa-c 1.30, 1.33. 1.38, 1.24. 1.32, 1.22, 1.36. 1.37, 1.37, 

1.32, 1.27. 1.30, 1.24, 1.27. 1.30, 1.20, 1.39.0.94, 1.40, 1.34. 
1.12,0.95, 1.23, 1.37, 1.29. 1.33, 1.30, 1.18. 1.27, 1.08, 1.02 

1.31, 1.35, 1.39. 1.22, 1.05. 1.37. 1.28, 1.37. 1.31. 1.32. 1.14, 

1.15, 1.17, 1.40. 1.28, 1.10, 1.34. 1.21, 1.35. 1.39, 1.36, 1.30. 

1.31, 1.11. 1.37. 1.28. 1.27, 1.32. 1.38. 1.22. 1.33, 1.01, 1.22. 

1.32, 1.28, 1.37. 1.11. 1.12 

1.42, 1.25, 1.33. 1.05. 1.33, 1.26, 1.10 
with DNS. ? 1.32 

IVa-c uncertain 1.12 

IVd 1.36, 1.31, 1.32. 1.30, 1.30, 1.22, 1.30, 1.20, 1.24, 1.39. 

1.15, 1.36, 1.40. 1.07. 1.06. 1.35, 1.32. 1.31. 1.19. 1.02, 1.29, 

1.40, 1.23, 1.40,0.97. 1.19. 1.32, 1.18. 1.24. 1.18. 1.46, 1.42, 

1.35. 1.10, 1.39. 0.97, 1.39. 1.17, 1.38, 1.07, 0.99, 1.39 
IVd/c mule 1.41 

IVe 1.37, 1.20. 1.20, 1.26. 1.22. 1.10, 1.12 
with .tas 1.36. 1.38 

no pellet on rev. ? or IVc/V mule ? 1.40 

V 1.10, 1.18, 1.21. 1.14 
Vila 1.40 
VHb 1.31 

IXa star uncertain 1.35. 1.15 

star 1.39, 1.03,0.98, 1.10, 1.37. 1.39. 1.08.0.93 

no star 1.38 

IXb star uncertain 1.39. 1.40. 1.26 

star 1.25, 1.34. 1.31. 1.37, 1.30. 1.40, 1.41, 1.28, 1.41, 1.42, 

1.37. 1.37, 1.33. 1.39, 1.34, 1.09. 1.27. 1.25. 1.35. 1.41, 1.31, 

1.35. 1.35. 1.37. 1.25 

no star 1.33, 1.32, 1.41. 1.33, 1.37. 1.24, 1.39. 1.30. 1.33. 

1.35, 1.12. 1.35. 1.32. 1.45. 1.35. 1.36 
star clator 1.38 

no star castor 1.35 
no star cantor' 1.42. 1.39 

Xa 1.38, 1.40, 1.42, 1.39, 1.23, 1.29. 1.31. 1.16. 1.23. 1.41, 
1.31, 1.40, 1.20. 1.11, 1.38, 1.37, 1.36, 1.39. 1.32. 1.38, 1.48, 
1.22, 1.37, 1.36. 1.32. 1.20. 1.34, 1.35 
Xb 1.39, 1.42, 1.41, 1.35, 1.42, 1.35, 1.34. 1.32, 1.32, 1.41, 

1.36, 1.39, 1.38. 1.37, 1.37. 1.38, 1.35. 1.27. 1.40, 1.34, 1.31. 

1.25, 1.41, 1.37, 1.44, 1.41. 1.33, 1.40.0.81. 1.19. 1.31, 1.38, 

1.37. 1.38. 1.38. 1.31, 1.31, 1.35, 1.07. 1.29. 1.36. 1.30, 1.27. 

1.42, 1.24. 1.22. 1.38, 1.08, 0.95, 1.37, 1.40. 1.42, 1.41 
reading +edwarranc.dnsiiYB' 1.35 

reading +EDWR R' 1.43, 1.38. 1.33, 1.05 (chipped) 

X crown 1 1.34. 1.33. 1.41. 1.39. 1.37, 1.37. 1.36, 1.40. 1.15. 

1.36, 1.13, 1.32. 1.44, 1.40. 1.39, 1.35. 1.01. 1.08. 1.37, 1.27, 

1.33, 1.44, 1.23, 1.30, 1.29, 1.32, 1.26, 1.36.0.79. 1.45, 1.22, 

1.38. 1.31, 1.37. 1.21, 1.13. 1.30, 1.33. 1.18. 1.38. 1.18, 1.36, 

1.20, 1.36, 1.31, 1.30. 1.27. 1.56, 1.39. 1.38. 1.14. 1.36, 1.45, 

1.34, 1.44, 1.34. 1.29. 1.31. 1.42, 1.44. 1.32, 1.24, 1.37. 1.31. 

1.36, 1.34, 1.16, 1.40, 1.34, 1.41, 1.23, 1.36. 1.42, 1.34. 1.24. 

1.38, 0.98, 1.02, 1.26. 1.37. 1.34, 1.32 

X crown 2 1.34, 1.31. 1.42. 1.36, 1.37, 1.40. 1.38. 1.36, 1.36, 

1.36, 1.36, 1.39. 1.36, 1.35. 1.40, 1.41. 1.42, 1.39. 1.22, 1.19. 

1.41, 1.37, 1.04, 1.44, 1.43. 1.35, 1.37, 1.16, 1.26. 1.33, 1.38, 

1.35, 1.42, 1.46, 1.44. 1.36. 1.40, 1.29, 1.37. 1.43. 1.37. 1.38. 

1.37. 1.31, 1.40. 1.35. 1.40, 1.30. 1.40, 1.29, 1.39. 1.19. 1.41. 

1.33. 1.36, 1.35, 1.24. 1.29. 1.32, 1.34. 1.33. 1. 10. 1.23, 1.37. 

1.37. 1.41. 1.32, 1.29. 1.30, 1.35, 1.26, 1.22, 1.14, 1.33, 1.11, 

1.20, 1.17. 1.32, 1.40. 1.34, 1.36,0.93, 1.34, 1.30, 1.19,0.91, 

1.15, 1.26. 1.27, 1.19. 1.34, 1.39. 1.29. 1.31. 1.14. 1.06, 1.24. 

1.33. 1.44, 1.42, 1.41. 1.32, 1.17. 1.04, 1.04. 1.09, 1.19. 1.35. 

1.43. 1.33, 1.30 

with three pellet stop 1.29 
with 1.42,1.32,1.18 
icaiior 1.42 
CIANTOR 1.16 
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X crown 3 Mayfield 

1.37. 1.39. 1.38, 1.42, 1.35, 1.39, 1.43, 1.28, 1.40, 1.34, 1.33, 

1.42, 1.33, 1.44, 1.43, 1.38, 1.34, 1.41, 1.34, 1.40, 1.30, 1.32, 

1.35, 1.41, 1.35, 1.36, 1.40, 1.18, 1.36, 1.38. 1.32, 1.40, 1.37, 

1.19. 1.41. 1.31. 1.39, 1.25, 1.35. 1.07, 1.34, 1.26, 1.36, 1.32, 
1.38, 1.42, 1.34, 1.37,0.79. 1.27, 1.43. 1.30, 1.31, 1.35, 1.26, 

1.37. 1.05. 1.22, 1.35, 1.23, 1.29, 1.38, 1.09, 1.05, 1.14, 1.43, 
1.13, 1.27, 1.12, 1.35, 1.37, 1.39, 1.34, 1.40, 1.10, 1.07, 1.10 
with EDWARRA 1 .29 

with ' 1.32, 1.35 
with : 1 .39, 0.87 
with . and ’1.42 

X crown 3 late, no depression 

1.36, 1.35, 1.38, 1.40. 1.46, 1.32. 1.40, 1.34, 1.41, 1.26, 1.36, 

1.40, 1.20, 1.33, 1.28, 1.38, 1.43, 1.39, 1.14, 1.34, 1.34, 1.41, 

1.32, 1.40, 1.36, 1.40, 1.25, 1.22, 1.25. 1.32, 1.30, 1.37, 1.32, 

1.39, 1.25, 1.43, 1.36, 1.34, 1.37, 1.42, 1.35, 1.33, 1.41, 1.36, 
1.29, 1.35, 1.00 

no depression, damaged chin 

1.39, 1.26, 1.39, 1.31, 1.30, 1.25, 1.41, 1.37, 1.41, 1.41, 1.39 
depression uncertain 

1.38, 1.32, 1.10, 1.15, 0.87, 1.35, 1.25, 1.33, 1.28, 1.27, 1.32, 
1.16, 1.24, 1.06, 1.36, 1.42. 1.35, 1.37 

with three pellet stop 1.39 
with : 1.24, 1.43 

with +dwar etc. (i.e. E omitted) 1.23 
with depression 

1.43, 1.18, 1.26, 1.24, 1.22, 1.37,0.86, 1.12, 1.31, 1.27, 1.15, 

1.22, 1.40, 1.37, 1.38, 1.37, 1.25, 1.06, 1.32, 1.19, 1.38, 1.36, 
1.32, 1.17, 1.32, 1.35, 1.30, 1.28, 1.26, 1.24, 1.31, 1.34, 1.36, 
1.42, 1.39, 1.23, 1.35, 1.33, 1.40, 1.39, 1.33, 1.41, 1.40, 1.38. 

1.38, 1.35, 1.23, 1.39, 1.30, 1.40. 1.39, 1.40, 1.40, 1.42, 1.36, 

1.44, 1.38, 1.29. 1.40, 1.45, 1.41, 1.21. 1.40 
with three pellet stop 1.39, 1.42, 1.17 
with : 1 .26, 1.06 

canton 1.40 
X uncertain 1.31, 0.92 

X crown 3 late with depression/XI mule 
1.38 

Xla/X mule 1.36 

Xla 1.40, 1.31, 1.18. 1.36. 1.38. 1.35. 1.38. 1.37. 1.31. 1.17, 

1.39, 1.40, 1.03. 1.35, 1.42, 1.38, 1.12, 1.32, 1.34, 1.12, 1.41. 
1.27, 0.89. 1.24, 1.35, 1.18. 1.42 

with : 1.42 

Xlb 1.39, 1.42, 1.37. 1.44, 1.37. 1.22. 1.30, 1.41, 1.38. 1.29. 

1.33, 1.36, 1.16. 1.36, 1.28, 1.32, 1.35, 1.25, 1.42, 1.17. 1.36. 

1.24, 1.15, 1.36, 1.26, 1.25, 1.31. 1.36. 1.28. 1.40, 1.39, 1.34. 

1.39, 1.43. 1.47. 1.17, 1.35. 1.38. 1.38. 1.38. 1.42. 1.42, 1.38, 

1.41, 1.42. 1.34 

with three pellet stop 1.26, 1.39. 1.33 
with : 1.37, 1.17 

edwarra 1.37, 1.39, 1.32, 1.28. 1.24, 1.11. 1.40. 1.10 
edwarra (possibly merely double-struck) 1.32 
XIN 1.35. 1.37, 1.23, 1.31, 1.22. 1.40. 1.37. 1.42. 1.34, 1.34, 

1.25, 1.30, 1.41, 1.22, 1.34. 1.37, 1.38, 1.33, 1.34, 1.31, 1.36. 
1.11, 1.31. 1.27, 1.19, 1.29, 1.27. 1.41, 1.27, 1.36 

with EDWARRA 1.30, 1.38 
Xlb/c 1.40, 1.33 
Xlc0.96. 1.35, 1.23 

XI uncertain with : 1.08, 1.32 

XII 1.46, 1.38, 1.40, 1.32. 1.41, 1.19, 1.37. 1.36. 1.33. 1.26. 
1.32 


XIII with edwara 1.29. 1.31 

XIII 1.38, 1.38, 1.45. 1.39. 1.37, 1.39. 1.24. 1.36. 1.45. 1.43. 


1.42, 1.36, 1.43, 1.32, 1.38, 1.38, 1.30, 1.32, 1.42, 1.17, 1.40. 

1.37. 1.33, 1.41, 1.37, 1.35, 1.13, 1.37, 1.27, 1.33, 1.37, 1.25, 

1.38, 1.28, 1.36, 1.35, 1.33, 1.32, 0.87 

with : 1.42 

crown of XIV, face of XIII 1.38 

XIV 1.37, 1.37, 1.39, 1.42, 1.15, 1.36, 1.37, 1.38, 1.33, 1.19. 

1.41. 1.34. 1.45. 1.41. 1.36. 1.40, 1.36, 1.33, 1.38, 1.32, 1.39, 

1.13, 1.40, 1.30, 1.44, 1.37, 1.37, 1.41, 1.40, 1.35, 1.39, 1.11, 

1.40, 1.28, 1.28, 1.32, 1.31, 1.41, 1.34, 1.38, 1.26, 1.40, 1.26. 
1.27, 1.29, 1.27, 1.33, 1.40, 1.36, 1.36, 1.35, 1.21, 1.40, 1.35 

XVa 1.40, 1.36, 1.44, 1.34, 1.43, 1.40, 1.42, 0.99. 1.35, 1.39, 

1.22, 0.99, 1.37, 1.40 

XVb 1.40, 1.29, 1.41, 1.40, 1.26, 1.43, 1.26, 0.88, 1.41, 1.29, 
1.31, 1.29, 1.22, 1.51, 1.21, 1.25, 1.27, 1.37. 1.23, 1.31, 1.28, 

1.37. 1.08. 1.15. 1.40, 1.46, 1.37, 1.35, 1.21, 1.38, 1.40, 1.39, 

1.33, 1.28, 1.46, 1.46, 1.42, 1.01, 1.45, 1.45, 1.44, 1.36, 1.30, 
1.07, 1.37, 1.33. 1.10, 1.31. 1.36, 0.92 (clipped and worn) 
XVc 1.34, 1.46, 1.38, 1.38, 1.36, 1.28, 1.23, 1.35, 1.14, 1.39, 
1.29, 1.43 

XVc/d mule (See BN] 31 (1962), 72-3, not same dies but 
confirms style of Lombardic N) 1 .40 

Canterbury uncertain class 1.04, 1.15, 1.10, 1.17, 1.25, 0.64 


Bristol 

lib 1.35, 1.32, 1.32, 1.26, 1.39, 1.19, 1.17, 1.12, 1.38, 1.36, 

1.38, 1.31, 1.35, 1.31, 1.35, 1.32, 1.12 
reading bristollio 1 .33 

Illb 1.22 

IHc-d with early h 1.35, 1.26, 1.11 

with later h (mostly of a IIIc type rather than Hid) 

1.38, 1.43. 1.39, 1.34. 1.37, 1.37, 1.23, 1.37, 0.96, 1.32 (this 
double-pierced, perhaps for wearing as a cross), 1.21, 1.33, 
1.12, 1.17, 1.05, 1.32, 1.29, 1.21, 1.40, 1.13, 1.26, 1.11, 1.15, 

1.26, 1.39, 1.34, 1.37, 1.36, 1.18, 1.33, 1.38, 0.78, 1.30, 1.24, 
1.36 

with unusual bust 1.35 
With BR1STOIL1.E 1 .26 
Illf 1.33. 1.40. 1.39 
Illg early S 

1.35, 1.30, 1.34, 1.26, 1.06, 1.05, 1.41, 1,37, 1.29, 1.34, 1.29, 

1.38, 1.34. 1.36, 1.32 

IXb star 

1.07, 1.26, 1.33, 1.18, 1.21, 1.31, 1.32, 1.13. 1.30, 1.32, 1.35, 
1.17, 1.31, 1.38, 1.26, 1.34. 1.20, 1.33, 1.18, 1.18, 1.00 
no star 1.30, 1.43, 1.39 
star uncertain 1.39 

Bury St Edmunds 

In name of Robert de Hadeleie 

Illd 1.02, 1.25 

Illg early S, wedge abbreviations 1.36 
Illg late S 1.34, 1.29, 1.28 

IVa-c Robertus de Hadl (IVa) 1.39, 1.23, 1.30, 1.40, 1.40 
Robert de Hadeleie (IVb) 1.34 

Hereafter reading Villa Sci Edmundi (or some variety of it) 
VIII 1.34. 1.01 
VIII? 1.35 

IXa 1.26 (Sec Fox pi. VIII, 9) 

IXb no star 1 .06 
star 1.26 
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Xb 1.28, 1.32, 1.30, 1.38, 1.35 
with hB 1.36 

” ", and crudely punched pellets as eyes 1.29 

Xa-b but edwara 1.14 
X crown 1 1.17,1 .03 

X crown 2 1.38, 1.25, 1.41, 1.39, 1.46, 1.35, 1.46, 1.35, 0.92 
X crown 3 Mayfield 1.42, 1.16, 1.33, 1.27, 1.11 
X crown 3 late lettering, no depression 
1.21, 1.33, 1.09, 1.30, 1.18, 1.34 
broken chin 1.32 

depression uncertain 1.21, 0.99, 1.33 
with depression 

1.26, 1.29, 1.30, 1.23, 1.24, 1.28, 1.29, 1.17, 1.26, 1.27, 1.28, 

1.41, 1.30, 1.24, 1.23, 1.28, 1.38, 1.27, 1.27 

with depression, reading hYB: 1.26 

XIa 1.43, 1.18, 1.09, 1.08, 1.39, 1.13, 1.30, 1.41, 1.36, 1.48, 

1.35, 1.09, 1.20, 1.30, 1.20, 1.24 
with edwarra and vill: 1.28 

Xlb (including open E and usual pointed-backed E, in one 
case muled together) 

1.31, 1.19, 1.40, 1.29, 1.47 
X1N 1.40, 1.33 

XIII 1.19, 1.14, 1.28, 1.15, 1.08, 1.41 
with r.r, 1.41, 1.43 

XIV 1.36, 1.20, 1.37, 1.31, 1.39, 1.45, 1.13, 1.27, 1.26, 1.36, 
1.37, 1.38, 1.35, 1.33, 1.36, 1.40, 1.33, 1.31, 1.30, 1.33, 1.41, 
1.27, 1.44, 1.23, 1.34, 1.38, 1.30, 1.27, 0.99, 1.04, 0.70, 1.34, 
1.45, 1.44 

XVa 1.14, 1.29, 1.32, 1.32, 1.30 

XVb 1.44, 1.47, 1.43, 1.36, 1.33, 1.36, 1.34, 1.38, 1.32, 1.33, 

1.36, 1.36, 1.40, 1.27, 1.33, 1.38, 1.19, 1.28, 1.20, 1.44 
XVc/b? (with smaller E on reverse) 1.33 

XVc 1.43, 1.30, 1.33, 1.34, 1.27, 1.27, 1.36 


Chester 

IHg all early S 1.32, 1.21, 1.27, 1.29, 1.33 

IXb star 1.36, 1.21, 1.39, 1.36, 1.35, 1.06, 
reading ses trie 1 .29 
IXb no star 1.12 

Durham 
de Insula 

lib 1.10, 1.38, 1.32, 1.31, 1.27 
Hlb 1.37 

IIIc ore 1.22, 1.04, 1.33 
Ille occasionally with pellet barred N. 

1.29, 1.37, 1.40, 1.40, 1.32, 1.36, 1.35 
IUg all late S 

1.41, 1.34, 1.31, 1.09, 1.21, 1.39, 1.32 
IVa 1.26, 1.28, 1.31, 1.34, 1.30 


Bek 

IVb 1.46, 1.19, 1.15 
IVc 1.33, 1.41 
IV? 1.17, 1.35 

Irregular IX (See J.J. North, ‘Irregular dies of the Durham 
mint c. 1300’, BNJ 54 (1984), 74-80) 

1.23 = no. 2, p. 76. Same dies. 

1.33 = no. 3, p. 76. Same dies. 

1.37 = no. 4. Same dies. 


1.16 regular IXb Bek obv. (star uncertain) 

with irregular rev. = no. 7 p. 76, but different dies. 

IXa is difficult to distinguish from IXb. (Fox pi. VIII 
examples suggest IXa had moline cross on reverse as well as 
obverse, but there were none such in this hoard.) 

IXa star - Bek or no mark uncertain (probably no mark) 
1.30 

IXb Bek star 1.09, 1.19, 1.36, 1.30, 1.27, 1.33 
star uncertain 1.24, 1.40 
no star 1.39 

Bek or no mark uncertain 

IXb star 1.35, 0.99, star uncertain 1.38, 1.00 

no star 1.30 

No mark. 

Uncertainties exist about the attribution of all Durham coins 
without the bishop’s mark to a mint operated by the royal 
receiver. See North, and in the same volume, I. Stewart, 
'Bishop Bek and the Durham coins of Edward I and II’, BNJ 
54 (1984), 81-5. 

IXb star 

1.30, 1.32, 1.23, 1.41, 1.38, 1.35, 1.37, 1.31, 1.23 
star uncertain 1.33, 1.40, 1.45, 0.85, 1.02 

no star 1.09, 1.27 

no star, double-barred N and A on reverse 1 .46 

no star, double-barred N and A on reverse, N reversed. 1.34 

no star/X mule 1 .26 

Xa no mark 

1.33, 1.34, 1.33, 1.49, 1.59, 1.20 
1.33 reads dvr emie 
Xb Bek 

1.29, 1.11, 1.37, 1.14, 1.33 

X crown 1 Bek At Durham often not with the usual 
Mayfield lettering: especially h with tail used rather than h 
1.32, 1.34, 1.31, 1.39, 1.13, 1.39, 1.39, 1.05, 1.26, 1.24, 1.13, 
1.35, 1.33, 1.32, 1.34, 1.17, 1.31, 1.29, 1.22, 1.33, 1.43, 1.29 
X crown 2 (Mayfield as usual) 

no mark 1.13, 0.77, 1.37, 1.20, 1.31, 1.43, 1.29, 1.28, 

1.14, 1.29, 1.28, 1.21, 1.25, 1.13, 1.45, 1.40 

Bek 1.48, 1.20, 1.23, 1.25, 1.49, 1.38, 1.45, 1.49, 1.37, 1.38, 

1.24, 1.34, 1.34, 1.14, 1.39, 1.23, 1.36, 1.21, 1.44 

Bek or no mark 1.36, 1.25, 1.31, 1.19, 1.44, 1.17, 1.28 

X crown 3 Bek Mayfield (sometimes h with tail in place of h) 

1.39, 1.27, 1.50, 1.35, 1.20, 1.35, 1.11, 1.20, 1.21, 1.16, 1.43, 

1.31, 1.21, 1.31, 1.46, 1.12, 1.23, 1.43 
with edwarra 1.34, 1.33 

X crown 3 Mayfield no mark (London-Durham mules?) 
1.27, 1.29, 1.27, 1.28 

X crown 3 lettering and initial mark uncertain 1.13 
The coinage of Durham seems generally to be particularly 
poorly struck up, so it has not proved feasible to list all the 
usual sub-varieties because so many coins would have to be 
recorded as ‘uncertain’. Accordingly, although the usual 
varieties occurred no distinctions have been recorded 
between the various sub-types of X crown 3 late. All may be 
presumed to be Bek’s issue except where noted. The use of 
straight-sided lettering, especially on the reverse, develops 
slowly towards the close of this group. It is something of a 
moot point when such a coin should be regarded as a XJX I 
mule. 

1.12, 1.18, 1.54, 1.39, 1.31, 1.47, 1.42, 1.11, 1.40, 1.36, 1.41, 
1.38, 1.20, 1.16, 1.39, 1.30, 1.28, 1.22, 1.33, 1.01, 1.21, 1.39, 
0.93, 1.33, 1.35, 1.40, 1.49, 1.53, 1.33, 1.24, 1.19, 1.20, 1.05, 
1.29, 1.19, 1.03, 1.12,0.74, 1.37, 1.21, 1.16, 1.24, 1.00, 1.24, 
1.18, 1.20, 1.28, 1.32, 1.36, 1.24, 1.37, 1.25, 1.31, 1.02, 1.29, 
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1.14, 1.35, 1.17, 1.22, 1.39, 1.22, 1.34, 1.39, 1.22, 1.36, 1.33, 
1.17, 1.17, 1.27, 1.10, 1.05, 1.45, 1.31, 1.36 
with EDWARRA 1.24 

with cross i.m. 1.42 (London-Durham mule?) 

XIa Bek 

1.27, 1.31, 1.31, 1.35, 1.32, 1.51, 0.95 
with EDWARRA 1.14 

royal (or London-Durham or Kellawe-Bek mule) 1.42 
Bek or royal uncertain 1.29, 1.34, 1.17, 1.20 
XIa Kellawe 1.33, 1.20, 1.20, 1.12, 1.24, 1.24 
with Civitas: and open Es 1.53 

Xlb Kellawe 1.43, 1.41, 1.39, 1.19, 1.45, 1.59, 1.45, 1.32, 

1.30, 1.27, 1.23, 1.56, 1.28, 1.21, 1.23, 1.66, 1.38, 1.31, 1.50, 
1.24, 1.32, 1.41, 1.36, 1.21, 1.24 

with edwarra, face and lettering of XIII but crown of XI 
therefore Xlb 1.56 

XIN Kellawe 1.46, 1.37, 1.30, 1.10, 1.38, 1.00, 1.28, 1.40, 
1.14, 1.38, 1.39, 1.11, 1.31 

XIII Kellawe 

1.36, 0.90, 1.44, 1.23, 1.38, 1.33, 1.10, 1.22, 0.98, 1.27, 1.29, 
1.45, 1.37, 1.41 
with Civitas: 1.25 

Beaumont 1.41, 1.35, 1.34, 1.44, 1.34, 1.32, 1.32 

XIV Beaumont 

1.14, 1.31, 1.01, 1.31, 1.27, 1.16, 1.30, 1.34, 1.20, 1.32, 1.31, 
1.35, 1.35 

London-Durham mules 1.42, 1.36 
XVa Beaumont 1.28, 1.14 

XVb 1.31, 1.38, 1.55, 1.30, 1.37, 1.29, 1.19, 1.28, 1.20, 1.32, 
1.50, 1.01, 1.16, 1.43, 1.16 

XVc 1.40, 1.36, 1.44, 1.34, 1.45, 1.13, 1.21, 1.24, 1.37, 1.41 
(with curious obv. flan), 1.38, 1.37, 1.11, 1.20, 1.37, 1.32, 
1.27, 1.48, 1.43, 1.45, 1.40, 1.33, 1.21, 1.15, 1.00 

XV uncertain sub-class 1.41, 1.29 

Beaumont, uncertain class 1.39, 1.23 
Uncertain Durham, probably Beaumont 1.33, 1.11, 1.20, 
1.26 


Exeter 

IXb star 

1.30, 1.29, 1.37, 1.21, 1.34, 1.38, 1.35 
Star uncertain 1 .35 

Hull 

IXb star 

1.38, 1.39, 1.30, 1.40, 1.41, 1.35, 1.31, 1.35, 1.19, 1.04, 1.15, 
1.28 

with hYB' 1.36, 1.38 
Lincoln 

Illc-d (later h with tail somewhat more frequent than early) 
1.35, 1.38, 1.38, 1.41, 1.33, 1.18, 1.01, 1.05, 1.24, 1.38, 1.30, 
1.09, 1.40, 1.18, 1.25 
reading reversed nn col’ 0.94 
Illf 1.27, 1.05 

IHg early S 1.34, 1.32, 1.43, 1.32, 1.36, 1.27, 1.38, 1.40, 

1.34, 0.88 

late S obv, early S rev. 1.38, 1.19, 1.33 
late S 1.30 


Newcastle 

Ille early S vil and vica stri 1.27, 1.25, 1.20, 1.34 


IXb star 

VI LL 

vil* NOV CAS tri 1.39, 1.27, 1.42, 1.31, 1.33, 1.35 
vill’ 

with hYB’ 1.28, 1.43 

IXb no star /X mules (all read novi, often with apostrophe 
after first or second L in vill) 

1.33, 1.38, 1.36, 1.12, 1.42, 1.41, 1.32, 1.34, 1.31, 1.20, 1.35, 
1.07, 1.44, this last with hYB’ 

Xa (novi) 1.22, 1.31, 1.15, 1.42 
(nov) 1.38, 1.30, 1.35 
Xb (novi) 1.23, 1.39 
with trifoliate crown 1 .30 


York episcopal 

Ille with quatrefoil on breast and on reverse 1.33, 1.45, 1.32, 
1.32, 1.31, 1.31, 1.37, 1.37 
no mark on breast 1.36 

no mark on breast, with pellet barred N 1.37, 1.36, 1.10 
IXb star 1.40, 1.24, 1.26 
star uncertain 1.06, 1.44 
no star 1.39, 1.30 

XVd (extra pellets in second quarter of reverse barely 
visible. Pellet stops between words on obv.) 1.41 

York royal 

Ila (Burns says provincial mints begin with lib) 1.28 

lib 1.42, 1.30, 1.25, 1.12, 1.38, 1.13, 1.35, 1.40, 1.26, 1.18, 

1.35, 1.05, 1.34, 1.30, 1.37, 1.33, 1.32, 1.35 

Illb 1.35,0.84, 0.98, 1.35, 1.37, 1.40, 1.11, 1.47, 1.40, 1.17, 

1.33 

with graving of face punches unusually clear and crude 1.39 
IIIc 1.33 
IIIc? 1.40 
Ille 

(rarely wth pellet barred N) 1.36, 1.34, 1.41, 1.39, 1.36, 
1.42, 1.24, 1.35, 1.33, 1.31, 1.05, 1.32, 1.35, 1.34, 1.36, 1.35, 

1.31, 1.20, 1.37, 1.18, 1.32, 1.21, 1.30, 1.20, 1.31 
III uncertain (probably e) 1.33 

IXb star 1.25, 1.32, 1.29, 1.36, 1.29, 1.24, 1.36, 1.44, 1.39, 

1.26, 1.24, 1.35, 1.47, 1.36 

with ebor aci 1.39, 1.29 

no star 1.34, 1.39, 1.29, 1.36, 1.24, 1.34 

Uncertain mint 

X crown 2 double-struck 1.40 
XVb 1.46 
XVc? 0.94 

Berwick, according to Blunt's classification 

See also C.J. Wood, ‘Early Edward I pence of the mint of 

Berwick-on-Tweed' BNJ 47 (1977), 141-4. 

Ia 1.34, 1.45 
la or b 1.20 
lb 1.38, 1.43 
Ia/II mule 1.45 
Ib/II mule 1.46 
Ila 1.32, 1.28, 1.42 
Ilia willa 1.31, 1.48 

L with stop, pellet barred N 1.33, 1.25 
Ilia or b 1.50 
Illb 1.23, 1.40, 1.30, 1.36 
Ilia or b/IV 1.26 
IHb/IV 1.20 

IVa 1.29, 1.32, 1.20, 1.28, 1.40, 1.12, 1.26 
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IVb 1.56, 1.44, 1.24, 1.27, 1.18, 1.15, 1.54, 1.32, 1.41, 1.33, 
1.31, 1.30, 1.41, 0.80 

IVc 1.34. 1.31. 1.15, 1.04, 1.29, 1.60, 1.27. 0.98, 1.25. 1.46. 

0.89. 1.20, 1.42, 0.96. 1.16, 0.85, 0.75, 0.88, 1.38, 1.33, 1.38, 

1.22, 1.41, 1.36, 1.42, 1.36, 1.33, 1.31, 1.23, 1.42, 1.32, 1.38, 
1.41 

V 1.38, 1.33, 1.40 

Uncertain (probably IVa or b) 0.72 


IRELAND 

Dublin 

1. Three pellets (not all always visible) on breast. No mark 
at beginning of obv. legend. No contraction on DNS 1.35, 
1.36, 1.09. 1.21 

error reading edwr- anglb ANhhYB 1.34 

2. Pellets on breast as 1. Pellets at beginning obv. legend 
and between words. Contraction bar on dns. 

Early S obv. and rev. 1.30, 1.28. 1.08. 1.43, 1.12, 1.38, 1.31, 
1.39, 

1.13. 1.35, 1.29, 1.34, 1.35, 1.28, 1.35 
Late S on rev. 1.14, 1.24 

3. As 2 but Lombardic N on rev. Some also have distinctly 
smaller face. 1.32, 1.21, 1.32. 1.14, 1.17, 1.25 

4. Rose on breast - none 

5. Single pellet in each angle of triangle 1.32 

6. Single pellet on breast. (A few of this group have 
noticeably smaller lettering on rev. than the rest.) 

1.30, 1.44, 1.36, 1.30, 1.37. 0.98, 1.41. 1.18, 1.39, 1.42, 1.43, 

1.42, 1.22, 1.37, 1.09, 1.22, 1.33, 1.34, 1.11, 1.38, 1.34, 1.33 

Waterford 
All class 2 

Early S 1.35, 1.35, 1.21, 1.16, 1.40, 1.33, 1.32, 1.16, 1.38, 
1.41, 0.89, 1.36, 1.44, 1.28, 1.38, 1.40, 1.01 
with late S on rev. 1.40 


SCOTLAND 

Alexander III 
24 points 
Burns group I 

Stewart A 1.33, 1.28, 1.17, 1.40 
A/C 1.25, 1.29 
C/B 1.11 
C 1.32, 1.10 

All the above have ‘soft’ face. But for the smaller lettering 
and soft face, 1.25 and 1.29 might be seen as straight Cs. 
This illustrates the closeness of A and C and why Burns put 
them together. 

With ‘hard’ face 
B XESCOSSIE:REX 1.39 
B Rex Scottorum + 1.41, 1.28 
B/C 1.37, 1.28, 1.32, 1.32, 1.34, 0.94, 1.37 
C 1.33 (or B/C with plain +) 

Burns group II 
Stewart D 1.23, 1.32 
D/E 1.17 

E 1.30, 1.24, 1.35, 1.42, 1.34 

FG 1.25, 1.35. 1.31, 1.22, 1.14,0.92, 1.15, 1.30, 1.18, 1.39, 

1.33, 1.33, 1.44, 1.38, 1.38, 1.31 

FG/D 1.37, 1.31, 1.33, 1.34, 1.42, 1.34 

FG/E 1.39. 1.10, 1.32, 1.35, 1.34, 1.34, 1.20, 1.38, 1.34, 

1.33, 1.40, 1.31, 1.26 

I (Rough type as Baliol, + Rex Scotorum) 1.18 
20 points (all read Alexander) 


E 1.42. 1.30 

E, with extra pellets in 2nd and 4th quarters 1.41, 1.16 
E, with extra pellets in 2nd and 4th quarters (2 extra in 4th 
quarter) 1.32 

23 points 

E (none with extra pellets in obv. legend or rev. quarters) 

1.43, 1.17. 1.06 
E/FG 1.31 
FG 1.37, 1.39 

25 points 
D 1.30 
D/FG 1.18 
E/FG 1.22 
FG/E 0.99 

26 points (Most of the D coins and mules at this mint have 
wedge Rs. but were classified D because of fish-tailed E on 
the rev, and/or barred A on obv.) 

D 1.37 
D/E 1.33 

E/D 1.18, 1.34, 1.32, 1.38. 1.42, 1.34, 1.31 

E 1.28, 1.36 

FG/D 1.37 

FG/E 1.17 

28 points 

E 1.36, 1.46, 1.21, 1.30, 1.44, 1.34 

John Baliol 
Rough issue 

St Andrews 22 points Civitas S Andre 1.40, 1.47, 1.22 
22 points + Rex Scotorum 1.38 

24 points + Rex Scotorum 1.22, 1.36, 1.37, 1.34. 1.19, 

1.43, 1.32, 1.10, 1.37 

Smooth issue 

20 points Rex Scotorum +. 4 mullets 1.21. 1.16. 1.32 
1.46, 1.36 

" " , 2 mullets (?) 1.38 

" , 2 mullets 1.11 

Robert Bruce 
Scotorum Rex + 

20 points 1.45, 1.46, 1.21, 1.38. 1.42, 1.39, 1.38, 1.33 
Unidentifiable 0.33, 0.63, plus tiny fragments 

Continental sterlings. 

M = Mayhew, Sterling Imitations of Edwardian Type ( 1983) 
Unpublished fragment +[ Jgb.ve crowned sterling 

civi tas [ ]0.60 

Guy of Dampierre 1279-1305, Namur and Flanders 
M 16 without pellets at beginning of rev. legend 1.08, 1.18 
M 20-22 uncertain 0.41 

John of Avesnes, 1280-1304, Hainaut, Valenciennes. M 29 
1.39 

Mons M 34 1.16 M 36 0.85, 0.48 (fragment) 

John I, 1261-94, Brabant-Limburg, M 43 1.35 M 44 1.23 

Guy of Collemede, Bishop of Cambrai 1296-1306 M 99 0.96 
(pierced for demonetisation?) 

Henry II or III of Kuinre, imitation in name of Mons M 177 
1.05 
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Renaud of Gelderland 1272-1326. Arnhem M 184 1.37 M 
184-6 uncertain 0.97 

Henry II, archbishop of Cologne 1306-32, Bonn M 206 0.65 

Robert of Bethune, count of Flanders 1305-22. Alost 
M 211f 1.29 

M 211 1.29, 1.27, 1.41, 1.27, 1.31, 1.25 
M 212 1.37 
M 214 1.20 
M 219 1.35 

Valcran of Ligny 1304-53, Serain 
M 220, variant with double annulet stops 1.16 
M 223 1.25 

M 226 d-e, variant reading annulet invs:: (Lombardic N) 
1.44 

M 227, variant with Y reversed N 0.94 

M 227, variant reading -Fg.dominvs three pellets deliny 

round closed E, Lombardic Ns 

mon Lombardic ETA SER ain reversed N 0.99 

M 231f variant reading g.domynvs.deuny First N Loin- 

bardic. second reversed 1.35 

Gaucher of Chatillon 1313-22, Yves 
M 237 1.41, 1.24, 1.32. 1.25. 1.11 
M 237 but wedge R 1.30 

M 239 1.33, 1.25, 1.24, 1.34, 1.16, 1.03, 1.19, 1.15, 1.17 
M 239 or 238 with wedge R 1.04 
M 244 large ringlets 1.25 
M 244 chipped 0.65 
M 244 1.18, 1.05 
M 245 ? uncertain Gaucher 0.90 
M 246 1.22. 1.07 
M 247 1.15 

Neufchatcau M248 0.96 
Florcnncs M249 d-e 1.26 

John the Blind of Luxemburg M 259 1.36, 1.28 
Marville M 285 1.21 

Stephen. 1280-1306. or John. 1306-26. Sancerre 
M 290b 1.14 

M 291 variant without pellet stops at head of obv. legend 
1.18 

M 290-2 variant reading +NOM.IVLI lis vscesar 1.25 

Louis of Nevers 1290-1322. Rethel M 293 1.16 

Ec Moneta Nostra (Ferry IV?). Lorraine 
M 31 1 0.76. 0.44. 0.42 (fragment). 0.53 (chipped) 


Louis IV, Holy Roman Empire 1314-47, Aachen 
M 332 1.31 

M 333 variant without stop in rev. legend 1.39 

Aquitaine sterling, according to E.R. Duncan Elias. The 
Anglo-Gallic Coins (1984). 

Elias 56 d and i (i.e. 56 d with trefoil after Angl) 1.27 
Elias 56 with comma after Angl' 1.30 
Elias 56 1.27 

Elias 56 d but saltire after Angl+ 1.41 
Elias 56 d but uncertain stop after Angl 1.28 
Uncertain crockard 0.50 

Jean I or II of Namur (1297-1331. 1331-35) 

Chalon 79 1.16. R. Chalon, Reclierches sur les Monnaies des 
Comtes de Namur (Brussels, 1860) 

Guillaume I of Hainaut, 1304-37. 

Chalon 52 with Roman M as plate 1.17. R. Chalon. Recher- 
cltes sur les Monnaies des Comtes de Hainaut (Brussels, 
1848). 

Imitations with 'English’ legends 
Gaucher of Chatillon 

M 241 London 1.16, 0.87, 1.09. 0.89. 1.05. 1.26 
M 242 London 1.17, 1.11, 1.16 

M 243 London 1.09, 0.98, 1.05,0.95. 1.02, 1.09, 1.10, 1.10. 
1.35, 1.00, 1.02. 1.12 

The edwarra type, now attributed to Gaucher of Chatillon. 
See N.J. Mayhew, 'A Sterling Imitation by Gaucher of 
Chatillon', BNJ 54 (1984), 292-3. 

M 377 London 1.36, 1.17, 1.29, 1.34, 0.99, 1.13, 1.17 

Canterbury 1.30, 1.30, 1.23, 1.34, 1.30, 1.29, 1.00, 1.26. 
1.15 

Durham 1.25, 1.35, 1.17 
London, reading edwrr . , . hYBB 1.24, 1.31 
M 378 London 1.36. 1.29, 1.04, 1.30 
M 378 Durham 1.18 
The edwre type 

M 374 0.97. 0.60. 0.95. 0.98. 0.83. 0.85 
M 375 1.07 

Probably associated with edwarra type but edwra 1 .37 
M 381 d variety reading vte: rop 1.25 
Other imitations, 0.95. 1.33, 1.23, 1.08, 1.18 
1.05, York cf North Svlloge coin in Blunt collection 
1.12, Dublin ? 

Crude imitations 1.17, 0.71 

Poorly preserved imitations 0.83. 0.93. 0.87, 0.66. 0.93. 0.49 
Poorly preserved imitations (or legitimate English?) 1.18, 
0.76, 1.04 

Cliche forgeries 0.20, 0.12 


HOARD II 


London 

Ia/c (small lettering on rev. = c) 1.33, 1.38 

Ic 1.36. 1.39, 1.27. 1.38, 1.39. 1.34. 1.34. 1.32. 1.27. 1.22. 

1.28. 1.30. 1.33. 1.36. 1.10. 1.37. 1.38. 1.17 

Ic with four piercings for mounting 1.32 

Id/c (small letter rev.) 1.38 

Id 1.15, 1.38. 1.34. 1.28 

Id with dns with double barred reversed N 1.37. 1.25 
Id with lon reversed N. don reversed and double barred N 
1.35 

Id with shaped crown of II 1.38. 1.36, 1.37. 1.35 


Ila with crown of I and Ns on obv. 1 .36 
lla with crown of I and Ns on rev. 1 .38 
Ila with Ns on obv. 1.35 

Ila with angi. and London (only last N reversed) 1.35 

Ila with London (only last N reversed) 1.08 

Ila 1.32. 1.20, 1.18. 1.04. 1.36. 1.36, 1.40 

Ilh 1.25. 1.27. 1.36. 1.31, 1.14, 1.37. 1.38. 1.42. 1.31, 1.15. 

1.35. 1.33. 1.39, 1.33, 1.23, 1.29. 1.31. 1.32. 1.31. 1.28. 1.33. 

1.37. 1.22, 1.39, 1.36, 1.31. 1.35. 1.36. 1.34. 1.35, 1.36. 1.35. 

1.34, 1.39. 1.36, 1.35 
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with Ns on rev. -Ilb/III 1.32 (curved uprights for Ns) 

Ilia 1.33, 1.34, 1.21, 1.36, 1.39, 1.34, 1.35 
IHb 1.22, 1.21 

Hlb with spearhead crown 1.36 
Burns All 1.27, 1.33, 1.32 
Burns A12 1.25, 1.39, 1.27, 1.39 

Illc-d 1.35, 1.34, 1.29, 1.37, 1.07, 1.29, 1.30, 0.97, 1.30, 

1.37, 1.02, 1.35, 1.33, 1.28, 1.05, 1.32, 1.17, 1.34, 1.28, 1.22, 

1.29, 1.04, 1.14, 1.29, 1.38, 1.39, 1.40, 1.16, 1.30, 1.29, 1.36, 

1.16, 1.33, 1.32, 1.33, 1.36, 1.17, 1.25, 1.36, 0.97, 1.30, 1.35, 
1.06, 1.13, 1.10, 1.15, 1.32, 1.35, 1.34 

reading don don 1.16 
III uncertain (early S) 1.16 
Illf late S/early S 1.10, 1.34 

Illg early S 1.36, 1.32, 1.08, 1.36, 1.35, 1.37, 1.39, 1.33, 

1.16, 1.20, 1.32, 1.19, 1.16 
early S, wedge shaped comma abbreviations 1.10 
early/late S 1.39 

early/late S (but var. comma abbreviations and very late 
style S) 1.37 

late/early Ss 1.21, 1.37, 1.32, 1.34, 1.29, 1.20, 1.41, 1.15, 
1.29 

late/early Ss with abbrevs 1.20 (has pellet barred Ns on 
obv.), 1.39, 1.37 

late S 1.39, 1.28, 1.31, 1.15, 1.26, 1.05, 1.21, 1.36, 1.27, 

1.41, 1.36, 1.34, 1.35, 1.36, 0.99 

late S wedge shaped comma abbreviations 1 .37 

late S no abbrevs 1.28, 1.35, 1.28 

IVa-c 1.28, 1.40, 1.34, 1.35, 1.35, 1.28, 0.98, 1.30, 1.18, 

1.20. 1.36. 1.14. 1.29, 1.32, 1.10, 1.38, 1.38, 1.37, 1.30, 1.26, 

1.35, 1.31, 1.25, 1.22, 1.41, 1.32, 1 .17, 1.37, 1.15, 1.29, 
1.30, 1.29, 1.39, 1.33 

1.37, 1.37, 1.33, 1.25, 1.11, 1.04, 1.25, 1.10, 1.36, 1.34, 1.33, 

1.35, 1.34, 1.30, 1.31, 1.40, 1.38, 1.16, 1.18, 1.23, 1.31, 1.17, 
1.37, 1.13, 1.03, 1.32, 1.38, 1.46, 1.37, 1.27, 1.02, 1.19, 1.39, 

1.35, 1.34, 1.41, 1.37, 1.33, 1.38, 1.15, 1.29, 1.36, 1.19, 1.14 
1.36, 1.38, 1.13, 1.29, 1.20, 1.34, 1.38, 1.34, 1.35, 1.36, 1.36, 
1.36 

IVd 1.02, 1.17, 1.31, 1.32, 1.34, 1.24, 1.37, 1.40, 1.33, 1.36, 

1.24, 1.33, 1.32, 1.32, 1.31, 1.22, 1.40, 1.17, 1.31, 1.32, 1.38, 

1.29, 1.39, 1.30, 1.32, 1.41, 1.38, 1.42, 1.38, 1.35, 1.15 
IV/lVe 1.05 

IVc/IVe (?) 1.14 
IVe/d 1.35 

IVe 1.32, 1.13, 1.28, 1.29, 1.31, 1.41, 1.42, 0.91, 1.24, 1.30, 

1.33, 1.35, 1.30, 1.23 

V or IVe/V or IVe 1.37 (crown of IVb) 

V 1.32, 1.39, 1.15, 1.39, 1.18, 1.28, 1.14, 1.30 
VI 1.29, 1.33, 1.31 (edwar), 1.31 

Vila 1.07, 1.37 
VHb 1.40 

VIII (i.e. usually top-tilted S, and/or swollen drapery, and/or 
h'YB. Some have occasional double barred N.) 1.37, 1.31, 
1.06, 1.36, 1.30, 1.40, 1.28, 1.40, 1.30, 1.40, 1.02, 1.33 
no top-tilted S on rev. and one double barred N on rev. 1.23 
no top-tilted S (obv. or rev.) and double barred N in dns 
1.38 

no top-tilted S (obv. or rev.) 1.37 

no h'YB, and double barred N in LondoN 1.37 

VI but crown of VIII ? 1.15 

VI edwar or imitation 1.09 

VIII without top-tilted S 1.40, 1.32 

VIII with drapery of IX 1.42, 1.31, 1.36 

VIII as IX 1.43, 1.30 

with round drapery 1 .36 

with earlier face ? 1.34 


-IXa (?) 1.09, 1.39, 1.34 
IXa no star 1.36, 1.00, 1.34 
IXa star uncertain 1.32, 1.01 

IXa star 1.39, 1.34, 1.30, 1.27, 1.39, 1.15, 1.21, 1.31, 1.41, 

1.23. 1.37, 1.35, 1.11, 1.35, 1.39, 1.39, 1.35, 1.34, 1.42, 1.37, 
1.32 

IXb star 1.35, 1.07, 1.33, 1.34, 1.35, 1.34, 1.13, 1.33, 1.36, 

1.16. 1.28. 1.39. 1.36. 1.35. 1.42. 1.00. 1.36. 1.29, 1.38, 1.27, 

1.32. 1.36. 1.28, 1.24, 1.37, 1.34, 1.36, 1.40, 1.28, 1.37, 1.34, 

1.24, 1.36, 1.30, 1.37, 1.27, 1.43, 1.38, 1.36, 1.31, 1.45, 1.40, 

1.37, 1.37, 1.27, 1.31, 1.44, 1.34, 1.46, 1.31, 1.41, 1.35, 1.36, 

1.43, 1.33, 1.43, 1.40, 1.35, 1.37, 1.34, 1.34, 1.41, 1.41, 1.40, 

1.21. 1.28. 1.37, 1.39, 1.36, 1.28, 1.36, 1.37, 1.27, 1.41, 1.33, 

1.35. 1.33. 1.30, 1.29, 1.30, 1.36, 1.16, 1.36, 1.32, 1.33, 1.22, 
1.14 

IXb no star 1.32, 1.18, 1.21, 1.29, 1.36, 1.35, 1.33, 1.36, 

1.32, 1.40, 1.38, 1.21, 1.30, 1.33, 1.42, 1.37, 1.30, 1.36, 1.37, 

1.36, 1.36 

IXb star uncertain 1.38, 1.24, 1.26, 1.35, 1.38, 1.32 

Xa/IXb 1.34, 1.29, 1.26, 1.34, 1.34, 1.39, 1.36, 1.40, 1.21, 
1.31, 1.34, 1.43, 1.35, 1.34, 1.31, 1.36, 1.36, 1.41, 1.38, 1.35, 

1.28, 1.36, 1.41, 1.42, 1.39, 1.41, 1.32, 1.41, 1.31, 1.15, 1.42, 

1.28, 1.18, 1.35, 1.29 

Xa 1.36, 1.21, 1.36, 1.37, 1.42, 1.30, 1.42, 1.35, 1.34, 1.21, 

1.44, 1.29, 1.38, 1.44, 1.27, 1.37, 1.39 
Xa or b 1.23 

Xb/IXb 1.26 (late context for top-tilted S), 1.42, 1.39, 1.27, 

1.41, 1.29, 1.27 
trifoliate crown 1.07, 1.34 

Xb 1.32, 1.33, 1.35, 1.29, 1.36, 1.39, 1.34, 1.34, 1.36, 1.32, 

1.33. 1.33. 1.13. 1.35. 1.34. 1.31. 1.39. 1.33.0. 98. 1.40. 1.39, 

1.39. 1.43. 1.39. 1.32, 1.33, 1.37, 1.41, 1.33, 1.34, 1.13, 1.37, 

1.38, 1.38, 1.34, 1.29, 1.33, 1.38, 1.17 
edwr'R 1.44, 1.42, 1.34, 1.30 

Xc-f legend with crown of a-b 1.35 
X crown 1 - usually with Mayfield E but not h - has long 
tailed h 1.37, 1.40 

rarely with an E which may be antecedent of late X E 

1.17, 1.45 

1.30, 1.35, 1.39, 1.40, 1.43, 1.37, 1.42, 1.32, 1.33, 1.12, 1.37, 

1.39, 1.12, 1.40, 1.35, 1.31, 1.35, 1.35, 1.35, 1.18, 1.40, 1.33, 

1.31, 1.32, 1.22, 1.38, 1.31, 1.40, 1.20, 1.34, 1.41, 1.08, 1.03, 

1.39, 1.37, 1.34, 1.35, 1.28, 1.11, 1.29, 1.14, 1.27, 1.36, 1.39, 

1.34, 1.32, 1.32, 1.39, 1.26, 1.38, 1.37. 1.34, 1.18, 1.08, 1.39, 

1.35.1.37, 1.33, 1.34,0.85, 1.39, 1.45, 1.30, 1.07, 1.39, 1.35, 
1.29, 1.11, 1.43, 1.32, 1.35, 1.12, 1.35, 1.35, 1.08, 1.30, 1.32, 
1.16 

X crown 2 1.37, 1.42, 1.43, 1.42, 1.25, 1.32, 1.31, 1.39, 

1.39, 1.40, 1.39, 1.30, 1.33, 1.37, 1.33, 1.05, 1.38, 1.25, 1.41, 
1.34, 1.25, 1.26, 1.11, 1.39. 1.36, 1.35, 1.43, 1.20. 1.34, 1.41, 

1.29, 1.22,1.40, 1.27, 1.36, 1.38,0.84, 1.26, 1.30, 1.35,1.15, 

1.36, 1.34, 1.29, 1.33, 1.31, 1.35, 1.32, 1.37, 1.28, 1.38, 1.42, 

1.41, 1.36, 1.33, 1.39, 1.41, 1.39, 1.18, 1.39, 1.43, 1.44, 1.34, 
1.35, 1.37, 1.47, 1.25, 1.26, 1.33, 1.02, 1.35, 1.33, 1.33, 1.39, 

1.40, 1.36, 1.31, 1.39, 1.38, 1.33, 1.32, 1.38, 1.37, 1.34, 1.43, 

1.44. 1.33. 1.34, 1.12, 1.37, 1.24, 1.29, 1.32, 1.34, 1.44, 1.31, 

1.34, 1.27, 1.12, 1.41, 1.29, 1.33, 1.16, 1.32, 1.37, 1.41, 1.39, 
1.34 (with hYB:) 

X crown 3 Mayfield 1.28, 1.14, 1.32, 1.36, 1.16, 1.35, 1.39, 

1.36. 1.34. 1.35. 1.34, 1.29, 1.27, 1.35, 1.23, 1.33, 1.13, 1.38, 
1.44, 1.31, 1.26, 1.21, 1.32, 1.41, 1.35, 1.36, 1.35, 1.36, 1.33, 
1.37, 1.32, 1.29, 1.40, 1.31, 1.36, 1.45, 1.25, 1.33, 1.33, 1.39, 

1.42, 1.38, 1.33, 1.32, 1.15, 1.38, 1.27, 1.30, 1.32 
error DNhYB 1.25 

hYB’ 1.32 
hYB: 1.32 
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hYB three pellet stop 1.39 (also reads loncon) 

X crown 3 late, no neck depression and/or broken chin 

1.39. 1.38. 1.40. 1.33, 1.38, 1.30, 1.39, 1.32, 1.31, 1.35, 1.44, 
1.41, 1.35, 1.19, 1.32, 1.40, 1.34, 1.29, 1.32, 1.28, 1.42, 1.12, 

1.32. 1.41. 1.42. 1.19. 1.36, 1.30, 1.19, 1.27, 1.32, 1.27, 1.36, 

1.37, 1.36, 1.38, 1.41, 1.31, 1.33, 1.38, 1.31, 1.31, 1.42, 1.42, 

1.32. 1.38. 1.39. 1.33. 1.36. 1.39. 1.34. 1.33, 1.24, 1.32, 1.33, 
1.40, 1.35, 1.44, 1.40, 1.34, 1.38, 1.08, 1.42, 1.39, 1.29, 1.25, 

1.35, 1.37, 1.37, 1.33, 1.34, 1.28, 1.41, 1.20, 1.42, 1.38, 1.40, 

1.38, 1.36, 1.32 

X crown 3 late with neck depression (visible or presumed) 

1.12, 1.17, 1.31, 1.35, 1.23, 1.25, 1.38, 1.29, 1.33, 1.37, 1.22, 

1.36, 1.37, 1.23, 1.28, 1.33, 1.22, 1.28, 1.20, 1.33, 1.20, 1.35, 

1.35, 1.34, 1.43, 1.31, 1.34, 1.37, 1.31, 1.43, 1.37, 1.32, 1.43, 

1.39, 1.34, 1.19, 1.32, 1.07, 1.37, 1.39, 1.39, 1.30, 1.29, 1.40, 

1.33, 1.16 

X crown 3 late, neck depression, hYB: 1.22, 1.33, 1.05 
neck depression, with straight-sided lettering on obverse 
1.34 

X crown 3 late, neck depression uncertain 
1.22, 1.36, 1.38, 1.08, 1.06, 1.43, 1.24, 1.41, 1.25, 1.32, 1.42, 
1.43, 1.35, 1.38, 1.30, 1.35, 1.33, 1.39, 1.32, 1.20 (with hYB 
three pellet stop or :) 

X crown 3 uncertain 1.22 

X crown 3 late neck depression/XI 1.40, 1.29, 1.01 

XIa 1.29, 1.20, 1.20, 1.24, 1.26, 1.01, 1.03, 1.22, 1.35, 1.28, 

1.26, 1.25, 1.28, 1.27, 1.34, 1.36, 1.14, 1.05, 1.33, 1.19, 1.31, 

1.21, 1.37, 1.40, 1.11, 1.19, 1.20, 1.42, 1.45, 1.40, 1.33, 1.36, 

1.34, 1.27, 1.40, 1.36, 1.37, 1.36, 1.04, 1.32 (hYB:), 1.15 
XIa or b uncertain 0.99 

Xlb 1.36, 1.30, 1.34, 1.38, 1.35, 1.39, 1.39, 1.36, 1.40, 1.27, 

1.34, 1.42 (with hYB:) 

with face of XIII and edwarra 1.36, 1.41 

with face of XIII and edwara 1.19 

XIN 1.36, 1.38, 1.32, 1.36, 1.29, 1.42, 1.37, 1.21, 1.37, 1.34, 

1.33, 1.43, 1.36, 1.37, 1.33, 1.29, 1.31, 1.14, 1.19, 1.17, 1.33, 

1.22, 1.29, 1.25 
with hYB: 1.42, 1.39 

with edwarra and face of XIII 1.20, 1.34 
XIc 1.35 edwarra, face of XIII 

XII 1.36, 1.34, 1.32 

XIII 1.13, 1.35, 1.14, 1.38, 1.34, 1.25, 1.21, 1.39, 1.33, 1.35, 

1.39, 1.38, 1.39 

XIII or XIV 1.42 

XIV 1.36, 1.41, 1.42, 1.37, 1.36, 1.12, 1.25, 1.42, 1.41, 1.39, 
1.32, 1.33, 1.38, 1.35, 1.38, 1.40. 1.36, 1.41, 1.14, 1.41, 1.29, 
1.20 (with r.r.) 

XVa 1.44, 1.24, 1.39 

XVb 1.37, 1.38, 1.35, 1.39, 1.23, 1.40, 1.39, 1.44, 1.28, 1.40 
XVc 1.36, 1.27, 1.14, 1.22, 1.22, 1.06, 1.33 

XV uncertain sub-group 1.38 
Uncertain penny 0.81, 1.06 
Florin issue 

Fox type B (Jan-Sept 1344) 1.24 
Fox type 2 1.32 

Fox type 3 1.28 (Types 2 and 3 probably Sept. 1344-5) 

Canterbury 

lib 1.28, 1.28 
Illb 1.36, 1.20 
Illc-d, early h 1.40 

uncertain or late h 1.37, 1.36, 1.29, 1.16. 1.38, 1.18. 1.30, 
1.42, 1.39, 1.37, 1.35, 1.23, 1.30 

Illf 1.31 


Illg early S 1.27 

early S/late S with wedge-shaped comma abbreviations 1.36 
late S 1.34, 1.36, 1.38, 1.37, 1.39, 1.41, 1.25, 1.32. 1.39, 

1.35, 1.08, 1.32, 1.25, 1.39, 1.31 
S uncertain 1.07 

IVa-c 1.18, 1.35, 1.41, 1.35, 1.14, 1.33, 1.22, 1.13, 1.22, 

1.34, 1.13, 1.34, 0.96, 1.29, 1.28, 0.99, 1.29, 1.15 

1.23. 1.36, 1.35, 1.04, 1.39, 1.31, 1.13, 1.20, 1.35, 1.41, 1.43, 
1.03, 1.20, 1.03, 1.10, 0.78, 0.88, 1.39, 1.34 

1.23, 1.21, 1.20, 1.37, 1.37, 1.24, 1.27, 0.88 
IVa-c uncertain 0.84 

IVd 1.29, 1.36, 1.26, 1.18, 1.36, 1.36, 1.35, 1.35, 1.34, 1.37, 

1.37, 1.31, 1.37, 1.34, 1.18, 1.23, 1.21, 1.25, 1.33, 1.28, 1.36, 

1.26, 1.19, 1.27, 1.06 
IVe/d mule 1.33, 1.38 
IVe 1.32, 1.32, 1.30, 1.29 
with .tas 1.35 

V 1.32 

VII 1.37 no rose 

IXa star 1.33, 1.35, 1.37 

IXb star uncertain 1.30, 1.38 

star 1.26, 1.33, 1.24, 1.35, 1.38, 1.40, 1.34, 1.37, 1.35, 1.41, 
1.48, 1.37, 1.27, 1.28, 1.39, 1.28 

no star 1.35, 1.37, 1.38, 1.35, 1.43, 1.20, 1.34, 1.39, 1.31, 
1.37 

Xa 1.39, 1.15, 1.32, 1.22, 1.27, 1.33, 1.35, 1.28, 1.38, 1.23, 
1.15, 1.03, 1.35, 1.29, 1.34 

Xb 1.08, 1.44, 1.34, 1.23, 1.35, 1.17, 1.43, 1.38, 1.32, 1.27, 

1.31, 1.35, 1.38, 1.39, 1.33, 1.36, 1.36, 1.39, 1.40, 1.16, 1.38, 
1.19, 1.34, 1.30, 1.32, 1.29, 1.36, 1.40, 1.33, 1.36, 1.39, 1.07 
edwrr- 1.41, 1.38, 1.24 

edwar.r 1.40, 1.38 (same obv. die) 

Xb crown but edwara 1.36, 1.36, 1.20, 1.35 
X crown 1 1.41, 1.31, 1.31, 1.39, 1.23, 1.26, 1.32, 1.32, 1.23, 

1.36. 1.36. 1.29. 1.31, 1.29, 1.08, 1.36, 1.35, 1.36, 1.30, 1.39, 

1.36, 1.36, 1.40, 1.33, 1.36, 1.40, 1.36, 1.35, 1.35, 1.43, 1.06, 
1.25, 1.38, 1.41, 1.38, 1.45, 1.45, 1.41, 1.40, 1.40, 1.25, 1.25, 

1.31, 1.37, 1.18 

X crown 2 1.36, 1.40, 1.38, 1.32, 1.42, 1.42, 1.32, 1.30, 1.38, 

1.37, 1.39, 1.41, 1.33, 1.32, 1.29, 1.35, 1.35, 1.33, 1.14, 1.34, 

1.36. 1.36. 1.30. 1.29. 1.36. 1.40, 1.41, 1.16, 1.39, 1.41, 1.32, 

1.40, 1.35, 1.36, 1.28, 1.43, 1.34, 1.19, 1.38, 1.20, 1.27, 1.22, 

1.38, 1.26, 1.36, 1.38, 1.32, 1.32, 1.27, 1.32, 1.35, 1.33, 1.36, 

1.38, 1.28, 1.28, 1.31, 1.33, 1.19, 1.24, 1.30 
X crown 2 or 3 uncertain 1.37 

X crown 3 Mayfield 1.39, 1.33, 1.36, 1.36, 1.37, 1.18, 1.37, 

1.40, 1.29, 1.33, 1.38, 1.09, 1.38, 1.36, 1.35, 1.40, 1.33, 1.33, 

1.30. 1.35. 1.35. 1.08. 1.37. 1.35. 1.36. 1.41. 1.27. 1.26. 1.31, 
1.15, 1.37, 1.41, 1.42, 1.26 

X crown 3 late, no neck depression (including those with 
broken chins) 1.27, 1.39, 1.36, 1.33, 1.36, 1.18, 1.28, 1.33, 

1.34, 1.39, 1.24, 1.35, 1.19, 1.43, 1.39, 1.40, 1.40, 1.38, 1.26, 

1.35, 1.07, 1.26 

neck depression uncertain 1.40, 1.31, 1.43, 1.28, 1.37, 1.10, 
1.29 

X crown 3 late, neck depression, irregular obv. lettering 1 .40 
X crown 3 late, neck depression (including neck depression 
presumed from crown 4 or 5) 1.43, 1.39, 1.19, 1.38, 1.41, 

1.14, 1.40, 1.38, 1.36, 1.26, 1.29, 1.34, 1.35, 1.29, 1.28, 1.35, 

1.34, 1.35, 1.35, 1.37, 1.45, 1.31, 1.34, 1.21, 1.35, 1.33, 1.43, 

1.35, 1.34, 1.09, 1.34, 1.03, 1.36, 1.21, 1.34, 1.28, 1.43, 1.21, 

1.33, 1.27, 1.37, 1.37, 1.30, 1.27, 1.37, 1.23, 1.35, 1.41, 1.16, 

1.35, 1.10 

X crown 3 late, with straight-edge lettering -i.e. X-XI 
borderline 1.36 

XIa 1.27, 1.38, 1.45, 1.12, 1.42, 1.36, 1.11, 1.26, 1.38, 1.38, 

1.27, 1.35, 1.19, 1.35, 1.20, 0.96, 1.34, 1.24 

Xlb 1.43, 1.39, 1.28, 1.33, 1.35, 1.23, 1.38, 1.08, 1.38, 1.34. 
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1.28, 1.16, 1.30, 1.40, 1.19, 1.24, 1.37 

Xlb with face of XIII (edwara) 1.41, 1.36, 1.18 

Xlb with face of XIII (edwarra) 1.42, 1.24 

XIN 1.31, 1.27, 1.33, 1.35, 1.24, 1.37, 1.35, 1.34, 1.32, 1.36, 

1.41, 1.42, 1.36, 1.36, 1.35 

XIN with hYB: 1.39, 1.32, 1.02 

XIc 1.23 

XI uncertain 0.90 
XII/XIc 1.35 

XII 1.06 

XIII 1.43, 1.28, 1.38, 1.37, 1.40, 1.39, 1.33, 1.36, 1.32, 1.42, 
1.08, 1.12, 1.37, 1.35, 1.40,0.93, 1.46, 1.33, 1.34, 1.17, 1.43, 
1.31 

XIII with crown of X crown 3 1.34 
crown of XIV, face of XIII 1.42 
uncertain XIII-XV 1.37 

XIV 1.40, 1.38, 1.33, 1.41, 1.32, 1.41, 1.38, 1.38, 1.40, 1.40, 
1.40. 1.26, 1.42, 1.43, 1.34, 1.34, 1.40, 1.23, 1.31, 1.24, 1.42, 
1.20, 1.34, 1.38, 1.22, 1.36, 1.33, 1.46, 1.38, 1.41, 1.17, 1.39, 
1.25, 1.39, 1.36, 1.37. 1.38, 1.43. 1.35, 1.40, 1.32 

XVa 1.37, 1.19, 1.40, 1.42, 1.38, 1.34, 1.34, 1.40, 1.42, 1.40 
XVb 1.36, 1.42, 1.40, 1.41, 1.47, 1.33, 1.28, 1.16, 1.34, 1.32, 
1.39, 1.45, 1.32, 1.38, 1.38, 1.34, 1.42, 1.26, 1.19, 1.40 
XVc 1.15, 1.34, 1.38, 1.45, 1.44, 1.41, 1.43, 1.41, 1.41, 1.36, 
1.30 


Bristol 

lib 1.39, 1.10, 1.38. 1.30, 1.10, 1.33, 1.34, 1.33, 1.08 
IIIc-d early h ? 1.34, 1.13, 0.96 

IHc-d later h 1.35, 1.16, 1.31, 1.33, 1.36, 1.18, 1.32, 1.35, 

1.23, 1.14, 1.32, 1.26, 1.29, 1.44, 1.10, 1.33, 0.83 
IHg early S 1.09, 1.39, 1.41, 1.35 
late S 1.33, 1.32, 1.36, 1.34, 1.37 

late S with wedge abbreviations (NB not Illf face) 1.28, 1.39, 
1.29, 1.31 

IXb star 1.45, 1.31, 1.30, 1.30, 1.36, 1.39, 1.36, 0.93, 1.30, 

1.35, 1.35 

star uncertain 1.24 


Bury St Edmunds 

IHg late S (Rob de Had) 1.44 

VII no rose 1.31 

VIII? 1.40 

IXb no star 0.97 

star 1.40, 1.31, 1.29 

Xa 1.06 

Xb 1.31 

X crown 1 1.29, 1.40, 1.14 

X crown 2 1.28, 1.41, 1.35, 1.27, 1.33, 1.32, 1.32, 1.34, 1.28 
X crown 3 Mayfield 1.18, 1.19 

X crown 3 late, no depression 1.35, 1.02, 1.21, 1.18, 1.40, 
1.27, 1.28 

depression uncertain 1.17, 1.45 

neck depression 1.39, 1.25, 1.19 

XIa 1.18, 1.30, 1.02, 1.20, 0.99, 1.37, 1.28, 1.44, 1.26 

XIa with open E = XI b (see notes to first hoard) 1.20, 1.08, 

1.04, 1.20, 1.31, 1.22, 1.20 

Xlb 1.31, 1.36, 1.03, 1.35, 0.97 

XIc 1.47, 1.43 

XII 1.19 

XIII 1.33 with r.r., 1.16 

XIV 1.38, 1.39, 1.38, 1.41, 1.34, 1.35, 1.34. 1.46, 1.28, 1.39, 
1.39, 1.41, 1.35. 1.39, 1.39, 1.21, 1.40, 1.27, 1.41, 1.46, 1.04 
XVa 1.33, 1.30, 1.16, 1.38 

XVb 0.99, 1.39,0.87, 1.32, 1.37, 1.04, 1.44, 1.33, 1.46, 1.26, 

1.41, 1.41, 1.35, 1.40 
XVc 1.40, 1.39. 1.38 


Chester 

IHg all early S 1.38, 1.35 

with wedge-shaped abbreviations 1.32 

IXb no star 1.35 

Durham 

lib 1.33, 1.35, 1.21 
IHe 1.27, 1.31 
with pellet barred N 1.36 
IHg late S 1.30 
IVa ? closed E 1.32 

IVb Bek 1.35, crown before damage to right hand fleur, eyes 
of IVb 
IVc Bek 1.29 
V Bek 1.42 

IXb Bek irregular dies 1.38 

IXb Bek star 1.10, 1.27 

IXb Bek star uncertain 1.35 

IXb no mark star 1.14. 1.24, 1.40, 1.39, 1.35 

IXb no mark, star uncertain 1.34, 1.44 

IXb no mark no star 1.39, 1.25 (double-barred A on rev, N 

not visible), 1.13, 1.27 

Xa no mark, with double barred A and N on rev. - i.e. 
Xa/IX mule 1.39 

Xa no mark 1.33, 1.35, 1.25, 1.28, 1.39 

with dvr emie 1.32, 1.30 

with dvre nie 1.42 

Xb Bek 1.30, 1.44. 1.44, 1.42 

X crown 1 Bek 1.42, 1.40, 1.35, 1.41. 1.32 

X crown 2 no mark 1.23, 1.39, 1.44, 1.29, 1.43, 1.24, 1.22, 

1.42, 1.24 

X crown 2 Bek 1.28, 1.51, 1.15, 0.96, 1.15, 1.54 
X crown 2 Bek/no mark uncertain 1.21 
X crown 3 Mayfield Bek 1.30, 1.31, 1.36, 1.42, 1.10, 1.17, 

1.24, 1.12, 1.14, 1.45 

X crown 3 Mayfield no mark 1.25. 1.62(sic), 1.38 
X uncertain, Mayfield lettering 1.33 
X crown 3 late, no neck depression, Bek 1.29. 1.32, 1.37, 
1.13, 1.29, 1.36, 1.37, 1.38, 1.28, 1.16,0.98, 1.13, 1.24, 1.46, 
0.95, 1.34, 1.40 

X crown 3 late, neck depression uncertain, Bek 1.52, 1.42, 
1.37, 1.38, 1.45, 1.23, 1.16, 1.30 
X crown 3 late, depression and mark uncertain 0.90 
X crown 3 late, depression uncertain, no mark 1.19 
X crown 3 late neck depression, Bek 1.48, 1.43. 1.24, 1.36, 
1.20, 1.26 

X crown 3 late, neck depression, Bek presumed, 1.34, 1.24, 

1.26, 1.40, 1.27, 1.25 

X uncertain 1.27 

X Bek, sub-class uncertain 1.44 

X-Xl Bek/no mark/Kellawe uncertain 1.40, 1.08 

X crown 3 late, neck depression, Bek/XI 1.34, 1.16 with hYB 

three pellet stop 

XIa Bek 1.21, 1.24, 1.34, 1.37, 1.40 
XIa no mark 1.16 

XIa mark/no mark uncertain 1.12, 1.12, 1.21 

XIa Kellawe 1.21, 1.26, 1.42, 1.32, 0.96 

XIa Kellawe with open E (i.e. Xlb?) 1.28, 1.14 

Xlb Kellawe, including some with face of XIII 1.20, 1.49, 

1.24, 1.31, 1.49, 1.33, 1.21, 1.14, 1.42, 1.39, 1.33, 1.38, 1.31, 

1.30 

with edwarra and face of XIII 1.50 

XIN Kellawe 1.21, 1.31, 1.44, 1.19, 1.28, 1.59, 1.27, 1.53 

XIc Kellawe 0.92 

XII Kellawe 1.21 

XIII Kellawe 1.33, 1.15, 1.15, 1.25. 1.24, 1.21, 1.32 
with civitas: 1.31 
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Kellawe uncertain class 0.82 
XIV Beaumont 1.29, 1.32, 1.37, 1.44, 1.39 
XVa Beaumont 1.38 
XVa or c Beaumont 1.28 

XVa or c London/Durham mule (i.e. lacking Beaumont 
mark) 1.36 

XVb Beaumont 1.29, 1.37, 1.39, 1.33, 1.33 

XVc Beaumont 1.28, 1.19, 1.34, 1.20, 1.23, 1.26, 1.47, 1.43, 

1.40, 1.42 

Beaumont, XIV or XV uncertain 1.24 
Beaumont uncertain class 0.42, 1.12, 1.38, 1.34 
Durham, probably Beaumont 1.38, 1.09 

Exeter 

IXb star 1.35, star uncertain 1.36 
Hull 

IXb star 1.20, 1.38, 1.38 
no star 1.39 

Lincoln 

Hlc-d 1.36, 1.29, 1.00, 1.23, 1.15, 1.40, 1.27, 1.36, 1.36, 
1.39, 1.37, 1.11 
IHf 1.37, 1.40 

Illg early S 1.09, 1.26, 1.35 

late S/early S 1.37, 1.37, 1.23, 1.44 (this coin double-struck 
and possibly London rather than Lincoln) 
late S 1.13, 1.37 

Newcastle 

Ille 1.37, 1.18, 1.32, 1.26, 1.33 
with pellet barred N 1.38, 1.34 

IXb star 1.40, 1.34, 1.35, 1.32, 1.37, 1.36, 1.42, 1.38, 1.41, 
1.40 

star uncertain 0.98 

no star 1.26, 1.39, 1.27, 1.37, 1.33 

IXb no star/X (novi) 1.36 

Xa (novi) 1.42, 1.37 

(nov) 1.25 

Xb (novi) 1 .20 

York arcliiepiscopal 
Ille 1.13 

IXb star 1.32, 1.35 
no star 1.41, 1.14, 1.32 
XVd 1.39 

York royal 

lib 1.35, 1.36, 1.29, 1.37 

Illb 1.35, 1.34, 1.35, 1.12, 1.36, 1.23 

Ille 1.34 

Ille 1.29, 1.15, 1.36, 1.21, 1.16, 1.36, 1.23, 1.33, 1.01, 1.30, 
1.24, 1.33, 1.40 

with pellet barred N 1.02, 1.18 

IXb star 1.41, 1.26, 1.39, 1.29, 1.41, 1.38, 1.34, 1.31, 1.39, 
1.04, 1.34, 1.34, 1.42, 1.41, 1.18 
no star 1.14, 1.31, 1.39 
star uncertain 1.33, 1.27 

Berwick 

la 1.30, 1.40 
Ia/IIa 1.35 
lb 1.38, 1.21 
la or lb 1.24, 1.14 
I or III 1.18 


Ila 1.31 
lib 1.29 
lie 1.45 

Ilia 1.37, 1.47, 1.27, 1.40 
Illb 1.37, 1.21 
IVa 1.33, 1.40, 1.22 
IVa/III mule 1.18 

IVb 1.27, 1.28, 1.29, 1.19, 1.23, 1.14, 1.34, 1.26, 0.98, 1.17, 
1.38, 1.36, 1.23, 1.26 
IVb ore 1.08, 1.13, 1.18 

IVc 1.21, 1.24, 1.67, 1.38, 1.48, 1.26, 1.41, 1.21, 1.30, 1.40, 

1.40, 1.33 

IVc? 1.18 

V Berewyci 1.34 

Berewyci edwarra 1.30 

Uncertain Berwick 1.11 

Ireland 
Dublin 
1 1.19 

1 or 2 1.19 

2 early S 1.33, 1.42, 1.21, 1.34, 1.36, 1.17 

3 all early S/late S 1.31, 1.20, 1.21 
with +E 1.39, 1.27 

4 (rose on breast) 1.38 

6 1.32, 1.35, 1.44, 1.26, 1.40, 1.43, 1.33, 1.39, 1.18, 

1.18, 1.34, 1.38, 1.37, 1.42, 1.37 
Irregular - probably imitation 1.12 

Waterford 

All class 2, all early S 

1.34, 1.16, 1.07, 1.37, 1.38, 1.14, 1.35, 1.37, 1.18 

Scotland 
Alexander III 

24 point mint 

A Alexsander g cia three pellet stop, T:TO 1 .26 
B 1.33, 1.30,1.20, 1.25,1.38 
B/C 1.38 

D/FG (degra) 1.16 
E 1.06, 1.03 
E/FG 1.29, 1.08 

E or FG/E (would be E if obv. R is wedge, FG/E if obv. R 
has curved tail) 1.20 
FG/D 1.31 

FG/E 1.30, 1.33, 1.28, 1.35 

FG 1.30, 1.35, 1.45, 1.32, 1.32, 1.39, 1.32, 1.43, 1.32 
20 points all E 1.41, 1.15, 1.30, 1.12, 1.31, 1.29 
23 points all FG 1.30, 1.30, 1.38 

25 points 

D 1 .36 (despite wedge R on obv.) 

D/FG 1.42 

E/D 1.20 (curved tailed R and almost fish-tailed C) 
FG/D 1.29, 1.34, 1.35 
FG 1.16 

26 points (See comments on D at 26 point mint in first hoard) 

D 1.31, 1.21 

E/D 1.39, 1.21 
E 1.25, 1.21, 1.17, 1.28, 1.10 

E/FG 1.27 

FG/D (despite wedge R because of fish tailed C) 1.32, 1.30 
FG/E 1.13, 1.33 
H/E 1.31 

Baliol 

Rough 24 points + Rex Scotorum 

1.12, 1.32, 1.26, 1.40 

Bruce 

20 points 1.48, 1.18, 1.30, 1.08 all with : punctuation 
1.06 with : and three pellet punctuation 
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Continental Sterlings (M = Mayhew, Sterling Imitations) 

Unpublished Louis of Chiny, cf. M 251-2 
Crowned head +lvdo( ]v| jcomej ) 

MO| | ETA N| Jve Lombardic N, rounded open Es 

1.01 

Guy of Dampierre, Namur and Flanders 
M 12 1.34 

M 19 0.69 

John of Avesnes, Hainaut 
Valenciennes, M 24 1.42 
M 29b 1.41 
M 32 1.00 broken 
Mons M 34 1.29, 1.23 

John I, Brabant-Limburg 
Brussels M42 1.39 

Arnold of Looz 
M 62 1.25 

William of Hainaut, bishop of Cambrai 
M 87-90 (stops uncertain) 0.95 
Sede Vacante, Cambrai 
M 94 1.20 

Adolf VII or VIII of Berg 
M 114 var 0.66 broken, reads advlfvs’ 

Henry II, archbishop of Cologne 
Bonn M 205 var 0.77 broken 

hENR.'A RCh| 1 PS.OL 

mon ET| Jvn ens Lombardic Ns, rounded open Es 

Robert of Bethune, count of Flanders 
Alost M 209 1.32 
M 211 1.12 
M 211-2 1.28, 1.32 
M 213 var 1.39 with flamdrie 

Valeran of Ligny, Serain 

M 220 1.22, 1.30, 0.93 (var. with double annulet stops?) 

M 221 1.14 
M 228 but moi 1.31 

M - reading +EDOMiNvsthree pellet stop delinny round 
closed Es, second N Lombardic, MON ETA ser ayn round 
closed Es, Lombardic Ns, 1.15 

Gaucher of Chatillon 
Yves M 237 1.08, 1.26 

M 239 1.37, 1.32, 1.20, 1.08, 1.00, 1.07, 1.11 reading POR, 
1.30, 1.17 

M 244 large ringlets 1.13 
M 244i-k (i.e. Lombardic Ns on rev.) 1.22 
M 245 1.26 
M 247 1.01, 1.31 

Neufchateau M 248 0.97, 0.77, 0.89 

John the Blind, Luxemburg 
M 265 a-i 0.89, 1.03, 0.91, 0.92, 1.03, 0.97 
M 265 m-t 0.87, 1.09 
M 269 1.22 

M6raude M 270 or 276 0.61 
M 278 with iOhAES.DEt but no other stops 0.74 
Damvillers M 284 1.02, 1.28, 0.87 

Stephen or John of Sancerre 
M290b 1.09 


Ferry of Lorraine 
M305 0.98, 0.90 

Ec Moneta Nostra 
M 311 0.72, 0.69, 0.54, 0.53 

Thomas of Bourlemont, bishop of Toul 
M 325 0.79, 0.73 

Edward of Bar 

M 327 var reading micail 1.05 

Louis of Bavaria, Aachen 
M 332 1.36 

M 333 lacking pellet stop on rev. 1 .07 

lacking pellet stop on rev. and reading LEX on obv. 1.34 

M 334 1.41 

M 336 1.31, 1.31, 1.11 

William of Namur 
M 365? +ED| |SCO|l B 

MOI ]R a| | 0.42 broken 

John II of Brabant 

A. de Witte, Histoire Monetaire des Comtes de Louvain, 
Dues du Brabant. . . (Antwerp, 1894), I, no. 307 1.12 

Aquitaine sterlings, according to Elias, Anglo-Gallic Coins 

Elias 56 but comma after Angl’ 1.29 

Elias 56 but double saltire after Edward 1.39 

Elias 56 but double annulets after Edward and comma after 

Angl' 1.18 

Elias 56 but saltire after Edward and stop after dvx 1.11 

One uncertain continental imitation in fragments, not 
weighed. 

Imitations with ‘English’ legends (all ‘London' unless stated) 

Gaucher of Chatillon 

M 240 1.49 

M 241 1.16, 0.41 

M 241 bust York 1.04 

M 242 Canterbury 1 .04 

M 242 1.12, 0.90, 1.11 

M 243 1.18, 1.19, 1.11, 1.29, 1.07, 0.50 

Edwarra type now attributable to Gaucher 

M 377 1.37, 1.26, 1.18, 1.33, 1.07, 1.41, 1.23, 1.09, 1.34, 

1.31, 1.22 

M 377 ‘Cantor’ 1.19, 1.22 1.26, 1.18, 1.10 
M 377 ‘Dureme’ 1.24 
M 377 reading Edwrr 1.33 
M 377 reading Edwrr, Cantor 1.36 
M 378 1.18, 1.30 

M 374 i.e. Edwre 1.08, 0.92, 1.21, 0.96 
M 374/375c (i.e. lvndon) 1.10 

M 381 d vte:ROP 1 .36 (Perhaps same dies but here suggest 
different reading) 

Other imitations 1.32, 1.41, 0.98, 0.77 (Irish obv.), 0.93, 

0.98 (retrograde rev.), 0.73, 1.17, 0.89 (Gaucher?), 0.71, 
0.73 ‘York’ 1.14(genuine?), 1.05 

Key to the Plates 

* indicates the second hoard. For the English series the mint 
is London unless specified. 

Plate 12 

1. Tealby 

2. Ia/c 
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3. Ic/a 

4. Ic 

5. Ic with colon stops 

6. Ic with irregular face 

7. Id/c* 

8. Id 

9. Id with shaped crown typical of II 

10. Ila with crown typical of Id 

11. Ila 

12. Ila York 

13. lib 

14. lib Canterbury 

15. lib Bristol 

16. lib Durham 

17. lib York 

18. Ilb/III* 

19. Ilia* 

20. Illb 

21. Illb 

22. Illb Canterbury* 

23. Illb with spearheads; i.e. IIIc but rounded drapery of 
Illb* 

24. Illb York* 

25. All 

26. A12 

27. A12 Bristol 

28. Illc-d early h 

29. IIIc— d later h 

30. IIIc— d later h 

31. IIIc— d later h Canterbury 

32. Illc-d early h? Lincoln 

33. IIIc— d later h Lincoln 

34. IIIc— d later h Lincoln 

35. IIIc— d later h Bristol 

Plate 13 

36. IIIc— d later h Bristol; pierced for wearing as a cross 

37. IIIc— d later h Bristol 

38. IIIc— d Robert de Hadclie, Bury 

39. IIIc— d Robert de Hadelie, Bury 

40. IIIc Newcastle* 

41. Ille York (archbishop) 

42. Illf 

43. Illf Lincoln* 

44. Illg early S 

45. Illg early S, wedge-shaped commas 

46. Illg late S/early S 

47. Illg early S/late S 

48. Illg late S 

49. Illg late S, no abbreviations 

50. Illg Canterbury early S, wedge-shaped commas 

51. Illg Canterbury early S/latc S 

52. Illg Canterbury late S 

53. Illg Chester early S 

54. Illg Chester early S* 

55. Illg Lincoln early S 

56. Illg Lincoln late S/carly S 

57. Illg Bristol early S 

58. Illg Bristol late S* 

59. Illg Robert de Hadelie. Bury 

60. Illg Robert de Hadclic. Bury 

61. Illg Robert de Hadelie, Bury 

62. Illg Robert de Hadclie, Bury 

63. Illg Robert de Hadelie, Bury* 

64. Illg Durham late S 

65. Illg early SI very late style S, wedge-shaped commas* 

66. IV(a)/early S reverse 


67. IV(a) 

68. IV(a) 

69. IV(a) 

70. IV(a) 

Plate 14 

71. IV(a) 

72. IV(a) 

73. IV(a) 

74. IV(a) 

75. IV(a) 

76. IV(a) 

77. IV(a) Canterbury 

78. IV(a) Canterbury 

79. IV(a) Durham, Insula* 

80. IV(a) Robert de Hadelie, Bury 

81. IV(a) Robert de Hadelie, Bury 

82. IV(a) Robert de Hadclie, Bury 

83. IV(a) Robert de Hadelie, Bury 

84. IV(a) Robert de Hadelie, Bury 

85. IV(b) 

86. IV(b) 

87. IV(b) 

88. IV(b) 

89. IV(b) 

90. IV(b) Canterbury 

91. IV(b) Canterbury 

92. IV(b) Robert de Hadelie, Bury 

93. IV(b) Durham, Bek, right hand fleur not damaged* 

94. IV(b) typical crown of IVb with different bust 

95. IV(b) Canterbury, typical crown of IVb with different 
bust 

96. IV(c) 

97. IV(c) 

98. IV(c) 

99. IV(c) 

100. IV(c) Canterbury 

101. IV(c) Durham, Bek 

102. IV(c) Durham, Bek 

103. IV(c) Durham, Bek* 

104. IV ? Durham, Bek 

105. IV ? Durham, Bek 

Plate 15 

106. IVd 

107. IVd 

108. IVd Canterbury 

109. IVd Canterbury 

1 10. IVd/e Canterbury 

111. IVa/e 

112. IVe/d* 

113. IVe/d Canterbury* 

114. IVe 

115. IVe 

1 16. IVe 

117. IVe 

118. IVe Canterbury 

119. VorIVe/V?* 

120. V/IVe pattee initial cross 

121. V/IVc plain initial cross 

122. V 

123. V 

124. V 

125. V irregular bust? 

126. V* 

127. V* 
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128. V* 

129. V* 

130. V* 

131. V Canterbury 

132. V Canterbury 

133. V Canterbury 

134. V Canterbury 

135. V Canterbury* 

136. V Durham Bek* 

137. VI hlB 

138. VI 

139. VI 

140. VI EDWAR 

Plate 16 

141. VI 

142. VI 

143. VI 

144. VI* 

145. VI* 

146. VI EDWAR* 

147. VI* 

148. VI Durham 

149. VI transitional to VII 

150. Vila 

151. Vila 

152. Vila 

153. Vila* 

154. Vila* 

155. VHb* 

156. VHb 

157. VHb 

158. Vila Canterbury 

159. VHb Canterbury, no rose* 

160. VHb Canterbury, no rose 

161. Vila Bury, no rose’ 

162. VI- VII with top-tilted S on reverse 

163. VIII 

164. VIII 

165. VIII 

166. VIII 

167. VIII 

168. VIII* 

169. VIII without top-tilted S* 

170. VIII without top-tilted S or extra comma 

171. VIII without top-tilted S or extra comma 

172. VIII without top-tilted S or extra comma 

173. VIII without top-tilted S or extra comma 

174. VI with crown of VIII* 

175. VI edwar, or imitation?* 

Plate 17 

176. VIII Bury* 

177. VIII Bury 

178. VIII Bury 

179. VIII-IX transitional* 

180. VIII-IX transitional* 

181. VIII-IX transitional* 

182. VIII-IX transitional* 

183. VIII-IX transitional, round drapery* 

184. VIII-IX transitional, earlier face?* 

185. IXa top-tilted S and h’YB’, no star 

186. IXa no star 

187. IXa no star 

188. IXa no star 

189. IXa star and h’YB 


190. IXa star 

191. IXa star 

192. IXa star 

193. IXa star 

194. IXa Canterbury, star uncertain 

195. IXa Canterbury, star 

196. IXa Canterbury, no star 

197. IXa Bury, irregular 

198. IXa Durham star 

199. IX Durham irregular 

200. IX Durham irregular 

201. IX Durham irregular 

202. IX Durham irregular reverse 

203. IX Durham irregular* 

204. IXb no star 

205. IXb no star York (archbishop) 

206. IXb no star York (royal) 

207. IXb no star Hull* 

208. IXb no star Durham 

209. IXb no star Durham 

210. IXb star 

Plate 18 

211. IXb star Canterbury 

212. IXb star Hull 

213. IXb star Exeter 

214. IXb star Chester 

215. IXb star Bristol 

216. IXb star York 

217. IXb star York 

218. IXb star Durham 

219. IXb no star/X mule Newcastle 

220. Xa/IXb 

221. Xa 

222. Xa Canterbury 

223. Xa Newcastle novi* 

224. Xa Durham no mark 

225. Xb/IXb 

226. Xb/IXb trifoliate* 

227. Xb 

228. Xb R'R’ 

229. Xb Canterbury 

230. Xb Canterbury R.R * 

231. Xb edwrr’ 

232. Xb Canterbury edwrr- 

233. Xb Newcastle, novi 

234. Xb legend, crown 1 

235. Xb crown, Xc-f legend, Mayfield 

236. X cr 1 

237. X cr 1 Canterbury 

238. X cr 2 

239. X cr 2 hYB: 

240. X cr 2 Canterbury 

241. X cr 2 Canterbury hYB 

242. X cr 2 Durham Bek 

243. X cr 3 Mayfield 

244. X cr 3 Mayfield 

245. X cr 3 Mayfield 

Plate 19 

246. X cr 3 Mayfield hYB: 

247. X cr 3 Mayfield Canterbury 

248. X cr 3 Mayfield Bury 

249. X cr 3 Mayfield Durham Bek 

250. X cr 3 late lettering, no neck depression 

251 . X cr 3 late lettering, no neck depression 
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252. X cr 3 late lettering, no neck depression edwaar 

253. X cr 3 late lettering, no neck depression hYB 

254. X cr 3 late lettering, no neck depression, broken chin 

hYB: 

255. X cr 3 late lettering, no neck depression, broken chin 

256. X cr 3 late lettering, no neck depression, broken chin 

257. X cr 3 late lettering, no neck depression Durham Bek 

258. X cr 3-5 late lettering, neck depression 

259. X cr 3-5 late lettering, neck depression 

260. X cr 3-5 late lettering, neck depression 

261. X cr 3-5 late lettering, neck depression hYB: 

262. X cr 3-5 late lettering, neck depression, straight-sided 
Ns on obv. 

263. X cr 3-5 late lettering, neck depression, straight-sided 
Ns on obv. 

264. X cr 3-5 late lettering, neck depression, straight-sided 
lettering on obv. and rev. and open E 

265. X cr 3-5 late lettering, neck depression, straight-sided 
lettering on obv., and open E Canterbury* 

266. X cr 3-5 late lettering, neck depression/XI mule 

267. XIa/X mule crown unbroken 

268. XIa crown unbroken 

269. XIa 

270. XIa 

271. XIa 

272. XIa 

273. XIa Canterbury 

274. XIa Canterbury 

275. XIa Bury edwarra 

276. XIa EDWARRA 

277. Xlb 

278. Xlb 

279. Xlb 

280. Xlb 

Plate 20 

281. Xlb Canterbury 

282. Xlb Canterbury* 

283. Xlb Canterbury edwarra 

284. Xlb Bury open and angular Es 

285. Xlb Durham Kellawe 

286. XIN 

287. XIN RR, large Rs 

288. XIN RR, small Rs 

289. XIN Durham Kellawe 

290. XIc* 

291. XIc Canterbury* 

292. XIc Bury* 

293. XII/XIN 

294. XII/XIc Canterbury* 

295. XII Canterbury 

296. XIII 

297. XIII edwara hYB: 

298. XIII Canterbury 

299. XIII Bury r.r* 

300. XIII Durham Kellawe 

301. XIII Durham Beaumont 

302. XIII face, XIV crown 

303. XIV broken E 

304. XIV 

305. XIV Bury 

306. XIV Durham Beaumont 

307. XVa 

308. XVa Bury 

309. XVa Durham 

310. XVb 

311. XVb Canterbury, clipped and worn, with implications 
for the age of the hoard. 


312. XVb Bury 

313. XVc 

314. XVc 

315. XVc Durham-London mule 
Plate 21 

316. XVc Canterbury 

317. XVc Bury 

318. XVc Durham 

319. XVd York (archbishop) 

320. XVd York (archbishop)* 

321. Florin issue 

322. Florin issue 

323. Florin issue 

324. Berwick la 

325. Berwick lb 

326. Berwick lb 

327. Berwick Ia/II 

328. Berwick Ib/II 

329. Berwick Ila 

330. Berwick lib* 

331. Berwick lie* 

332. Berwick Ilia 

333. Berwick Ilia 

334. Berwick 111b 

335. Berwick Ilia or b/IV 

336. Berwick IVa 

337. Berwick IVb 

338. Berwick IVb 

339. Berwick IVc 

340. Berwick IVc 

341. Berwick IVc 

342. Berwick V 

343. Berwick V 

344. Ireland Dublin 1 

345. Ireland Dublin 1 error reading 

346. Ireland Dublin 2 

347. Ireland Dublin 2 

348. Ireland Dublin 2 late S on rev. 

349. Ireland Waterford 2 

350. Ireland Waterford 2 

Plate 22 

351. Ireland Dublin 3 

352. Ireland Dublin 3 

353. Ireland Dublin 3 +E * 

354. Ireland Dublin 4 rose on breast* 

355. Ireland Dublin 5 

356. Ireland Dublin 6 large letter rev. 

357. Ireland Dublin 6 small letter rev. 

358. Ireland Dublin irregular* 

359. Scotland Alexander III 24 pts A 

360. Scotland Alexander III 24 pts A 

361. Scotland Alexander III 24 pts A 

362. Scotland Alexander III 24 pts A/C 

363. Scotland Alexander III 24 pts C/B 

364. Scotland Alexander III 24 pts C 

365. Scotland Alexander III 24 pts B 

366. Scotland Alexander III 24 pts B/C 

367. Scotland Alexander III 24 pts B/C 

368. Scotland Alexander III 24 pts C 

369. Scotland Alexander III 24 pts D 

370. Scotland Alexander III 24 pts D/E 

371. Scotland Alexander III 24 pts E 

372. Scotland Alexander III 24 pts E 

373. Scotland Alexander III 24 pts FG 

374. Scotland Alexander III 24 pts FG 
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375. 

Scotland 

Alexander 

III 

24 

pts 

FG 

395. 

Scotland Baliol St Andrews 

376. 

Scotland 

Alexander 

III 

24 

pts 

FG/D 

396. 

Scotland Baliol 24 pts 

377. 

Scotland 

Alexander 

III 

24 

pts 

FG/E 

397. 

Scotland Baliol 24 pts 

378. 

Scotland 

Alexander 

III 

24 

pts 

FG/E 

398. 

Scotland Baliol 24 pts 

379. 

Scotland 

Alexander 

III 

24 

pts 

I 

399. 

Scotland Baliol 24 pts 

380. 

Scotland 

Alexander 

III 

20 

pts 

E 

400. 

Scotland Baliol smooth 20 pts 

381. 

Scotland 

Alexander 

III 

20 

pts 

E 

401. 

Scotland Baliol smooth 20 pts 

382. 

Scotland 

Alexander 

III 

20 

pts 

E 

402. 

Scotland Bruce 

383. 

Scotland 

Alexander 

III 

23 

pts 

E 

403. 

Scotland Bruce 

384. 

Scotland 

Alexander 

III 

23 

pts 

FG 

404. 

Scotland Bruce 

385. 

Scotland 

Alexander 

III 

23 

pts 

FG 

405. 

Scotland Bruce 








406. 

Scotland Bruce 

Plate 23 






407. 

Scotland Bruce 








408. 

Scotland Bruce 

386. 

Scotland 

Alexander 

III 

25 

pts 

D 

409. 

Scotland Bruce 

387. 

Scotland 

Alexander 

III 

25 

pts 

E/FG 

410. 

Continental unidentified fragment 

388. 

Scotland 

Alexander 

III 

26 

pts 

D 

411. 

Continental Valdran de Ligny M226d-e var 

389. 

Scotland 

Alexander 

III 

26 

pts 

E/D 

412. 

Continental Sancerre M290-2 var 

390. 

Scotland 

Alexander 

III 

26 

pts 

E 

413. 

Continental Anglo-Gallic Elias 56 var 

391. 

Scotland 

Alexander 

III 

26 

pts 

E 

414. 

Continental Louis of Chiny cf M251-2 * 

392. 

Scotland 

Alexander 

III 

26 

pts 

FG/D 

415. 

Continental Valeran de Ligny unpublished var 

393. 

Scotland 

Alexander 

III 

28 

pts 

E 

416. 

Continental Gaucher imitation M241 York * 

394. 

Scotland 

Baliol St Andrews 
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MAYHEW : ABERDEEN HOARDS (4) 
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MAYHEW : ABERDEEN HOARDS (5) 
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MAYHEW : ABERDEEN HOARDS (6) 
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MAYHEW : ABERDEEN HOARDS (7) 
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MAYHEW : ABERDEEN HOARDS (8) 
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THE FOURTEENTH-CENTURY ABERDOUR TREASURE 

TROVE (1978 AND 1981) 


P. WOODHEAD, D. CALDWELL, I. STEWART, C. WOOD 


Discovery 

IN July 1978 a hoard of 277 coins was found near Aberdour in Fife, Scotland. It consisted 
of English, Scottish, Irish and a few continental coins struck between 1279 and, 
approximately, 1375. The majority of the coins w'ere sterlings but there were a number of 
groats and half-groats and two half-pennies. In 1981 a further eighteen coins were found on 
the same site and these are presumed to be part of the same hoard, giving a total of 295. 

The initial discovery was made by Mr R. M. Black of Cardenden, Fife, on 9 July 1978, 
using a metal detector. Mr Black was walking along the public path leading along the coast 
between Aberdour and Burntisland. At this point the northern shore of the Firth of Forth 
is quite rocky and rises steeply as a wooded embankment with outcrops of rock, mostly 
covered in a matting of vegetation. About half w-ay between Aberdour and Burntisland 
(national grid reference NT 208857) there is a particularly large outcrop on the north side 
of the path in a crevice of which the main cache of coins was found together in a lump 
about 30 cm below ground level. The ground slopes away steeply from this spot in such a 
way that it is almost necessary to use both hands and feet to retain a hold. Mr Black w'as led 
to this spot by the discovery of a scatter of thirty coins over the outcrop stretching down to 
the level of the path. A further four coins were also found spread over the rock at a slightly 
later date. The site was inspected soon after the initial discovery by Dr D. H. Caldwell of 
the Royal Museum of Scotland in Edinburgh and two further searches of this site by Mr 
Black with his metal detector brought to light a further sixteen coins. In 1981 a further 
eighteen coins were found which evidently form part of the same deposit. 

The coins were mostly covered in a lilac deposit of horn silver - silver chloride - no doubt 
caused by the proximity of sea water. A thorough examination by Dr Caldwell of the crevice 
where the main cache was found failed to produce any evidence of a container. The main east 
coast railway line is gouged out of the hillside a few feet above where the coins were found and 
the blasting and other w'ork necessary in building it may have been partly responsible for 
dislocating some of the coins. It seems unlikely, however, that the main body of the coins 
could have been dislodged and redeposited in the crevice. The crevice is almost certainly 
where the hoard was buried in the fourteenth century. The coins were taken to the Royal 
Museum of Scotland in Edinburgh and, after the necessary formalities had been completed. 
Dr Caldwell invited Dr B.H.l.FI. Stewart to examine the Scottish and Mr P. Woodhead to 
examine the English, Irish and continental coins with a view to preparing a report for 
publication. At Mr Woodhead's suggestion, Mr C.J. Wood was asked to examine the coins in 
the light of his current detailed studies of certain Edwardian sterling classes. 

Content and Date 

A summary of the Aberdour hoard is set out in Table 1 . A detailed catalogue of the coins is 
appended. In respect of the English coins, through the kindness of Mr J.J. North, wc have 
been able to take advantage of the recently completed manuscript for his Sylloge volume 
on this series. 1 Its introduction includes much hitherto unpublished work on improvements 

1 The Silver Coinages of 1279-1351, J.J. North Collection. 

SCB1 69 (1989). 
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CONTENT 

Groats 

1 groats 

Pence 

•J pence 

TOTAL 

ENGLISH: Edw. 1-11 



187 


187 

Edw. Ill, 1335-44 




2 

2 

" , 1344-51 



15 


15 

" , 1351- 

4 

2 

23 


29 

IRISH: Edw. 1 



4 


4 

SCOTTISH: Alex. III. John B. 



4 


4 

David II, before 1358 



8 


8 

, 1358-67 

19 

10 

4 


33 

« , 1367-71 



1 


1 

Robert 11. 1371-90 

2 


1 


3 

CONTINENTAL: 



9 


9 


25 

12 

256 

2 

295 


TABLE 1. Aberdour Hoard. Summary - 


to the Fox 2 and Blunt (Berwick) 3 classifications of the coinage of Edward I, II and III up to 
1351 by North, Wood, Woodhead and others and full use of this has been made in 
describing those coins in the hoard. 

The condition of many of the coins is poor - more than half were fifty years old or more 
when the hoard was closed - but the later English and Scottish groats and half-groats are 
generally in a good state. 

While a find of 295 coins is not particularly large in the general context of fourteenth- 
century hoards found in Scotland, it is still large enough to provide us with useful 
comparative information of a statistical character. Aberdour is not, however, exactly 
comparable with any other hoard of which we have detailed records. Its inclusion of coins 
of Robert II (1371-90) places it some ten years or so later than the very large Montrave 
hoard (also from Fife) which dates from the 1360s. 4 The Beaumont hoard from 
Cumberland may have been deposited about 1360 but, unfortunately, we have a very 
incomplete and possibly unbalanced record of its contents. 5 



ABERDOUR 

MONTRAVE 

Approximate date of latest coin 

1375+(?) 

1363 +(?) 

Total no. of coins in hoard. 

295 

9,313 

Proportions of nos of coins: 

% 

% 

ENGLAND (incl. Berwick) 

79.2 

89.5 

IRELAND 

1.4 

1.4 

SCOTLAND 

16.3 

3.0 

CONTINENTAL 

3.1 

3.1 

False, illegible etc. 

0 

3.0 


100.0 

100.0 


TABLE 2. Comparison of survivors of different nationalities between the Aberdour and Montrave Hoard. 


2 BNJ 6, 7, 8 and 9 (1910-14). 

3 A/C, 5th ser. 11 (1931). 

4 Described by E. Burns. Coinage of Scotland (1887) and 

subsequently further analysed in respect of its English 


content by Taller and Stewart in BNJ 31 (1963). A closure 
date of 1363+(?) has been suggested for the Montrave hoard 
by Scaby and Stewart BNJ 33 (1964), 102. 

5 NC5th ser. 5 (1885). 
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A comparison between the Aberdour and Montrave hoards is set out in Table 2. The 
most noteworthy difference in the proportions clearly lies with the much higher represen- 
tation of Scottish coins in Aberdour. Although this appears to be consistent with the later 
closure date the bulk of the Scottish coins in Aberdour date before 1367, so the difference 
in date between the two hoards is less material than it might seem at first glance. 
Nevertheless, the new, post-1358, coinage of David II which included groats and 
half-groats had passed through its earlier divisions and by the later date would have been 
meeting much of Scotland’s coinage needs, no doubt at the expense of the recoining of 
some of the older English and Scottish coinage that had been circulating in Scotland. 

The question of date of deposit depends entirely on the Scottish coins. Although the 
latest coins are two groats and a penny of Robert II the rest of the hoard appears to have 
been completed in the early or middle 1360s. Except for one London half-groat, all the 
English coins arc pre-1361. The Scottish groats, half-groats and pennies of David II are all 
of the first three (A-C) of the four divisions of his heavy coinage and in fact mostly of A 
and B, so that a terminal date of about 1363 is likely. The Robert groats do not have the 
earlier form of A (with the outsides of the limbs straight or slightly convex) in Villa but the 
second form (much more splayed at the bottom with concave limbs). In the case of the 
Perth coin it is certainly not one of the earliest but could nevertheless possibly be dated as 
early as 1373, by which time that mint was producing on a generous scale, although c.1375 
or even later is perhaps the best estimate that can be made. Presumably these coins were 
added to a cache of money that had been put aside some ten years or more previously. 

A remarkable feature of the David II coins in the hoard is the number of them which 
share obverse dies. Such die-links far exceed the number that might have been expected in 
a small random sample drawn from issues for which many dies were originally used. Table 
3 shows the number of coins by series in Aberdour, of the obverse dies known to have been 
used for each series (a die analysis of David II, post-1358 pennies has not yet been 
completed), and of coins from Aberdour constituting pairs or triplets from particular 
obverse dies. 


SERIES 

Pre-1358 pence 
Groats, A 
Groats, B 
Groats, C 
Half-groats, A 
Half-groats. B 
Half-groats, C 


No. of coins in 

No. of obverse dies 

Pairs or triplets by 

Aberdour 

recorded 

obverse dies 

7 

30 

2+2 

7 

23 

3 + 2 

8 

14 

3 

4 

12 

— 

3 

14* 

- 

5 

12 

2 

2 

16* 

— 


TABLE 3. Die-linking in coins of David II from Aberdour. 

* denotes the inclusion of one obv. die unrecorded before Aberdour. 


Such density of obverse die linkage, four pairs and two triplets out of only thirty-six coins 
from issues involving over 120 obverse dies suggests either that the currency was not at all 
well-mixed in circulation so that small groups of related coins still held together years after 
their original issue, or that over a period of time small numbers of coins had been put aside 
out of such related groups as they came to hand soon after issue. The English groats and 
half-groat of York could be seen as evidence of a similar kind. Although there is no exactly 
comparable hoard available, other early groat hoards like Balleny 6 show that, as would be 


BN] 33 ( 1964 ). 
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expected, circulation quickly mixed the coinage in fourteenth-century Scotland. Perhaps 
the die-links in Aherdour could be seen as tangible evidence of that elusive phenomenon, 
the savings hoard, often postulated but rarely capable of demonstration. 

Metrological Considerations 

Spanning as it does a long period containing several changes in weight standard, this aspect 
of the Aberdour hoard deserves particular consideration and, since we arc fortunate in that 
the majority of the coins were carefully weighed by the Royal Museum of Scotland both 
before and after cleaning, there is considerable data available. 7 We can consider, first, the 
effect of corrosion on weight loss and, secondly, weight loss in relation to age of coins with 
reference to the theoretical weight of issue. 

The decrease in the overall weight of the first 276 coins resulting from corrosion was 8.6 
per cent. Prior to the initial weighing the coins had been cleaned by soaking in a 5 per cent 
solution of Calgon. then soft brushed, then thoroughly rinsed in de-ionised water and dried 
in acetone. This had the effect of removing surface dirt but basically left the deposits of 
horn silver and other corrosion intact. Following the first weighing the coins were 
immersed in a 15 per cent ammonium thiosulphate solution incorporating one per cent 
lissapol. They were then mechanically cleaned with a bristle brush, thoroughly rinsed in 
two changes of de-ionised water, dried and weighed again. Clearly, the source of the silver 
in the horn silver, the silver chloride (AgCl), that was removed was the coins themselves 
and if, as appears to be the case, this compound was the predominant constituent of the 
encrustations, we can readily estimate the amount of silver lost. For practical purposes the 
proportion by weight of silver metal in silver chloride can be taken at three-quarters. 8 
Thus, by adding this proportion of the weight lost back to the weight of the cleaned coins 
we should have an approximation of the weight at the time of deposit. Thus, from the 276 
coins for which we have before and after cleaning weights we have: 

a. Total weight before cleaning 6162.19 grains 

b. Total weight after cleaning 5630.10 grains 

c. Weight loss 532.09 grains 

d. Approximate weight at time of 
deposit = b + exf = 

5630.10 + 3 x 532.09 = 6029.17 grains 

4 

A similar calculation can be applied to any portion of the hoard. However, it must be 
emphasized that this can only be an approximation because allowance must be made for 
the possibility that small amounts of other silver salts may have been present or that 
chemical interaction with the soil may have leached away some silver. Nevertheless, the 
application of this adjustment should certainly give a much more accurate result than if the 
effects of corrosion were ignored. 

Not surprisingly the loss of weight on cleaning varies considerably from coin to coin, no 
doubt as a consequence of the extent to which horn silver had formed and that, in turn, 
may be a reflection of the physical position of individual coins in the hoard. As one might 
expect, the loss is proportionately less on groats and half-groats than on pence as a 
consequence of the surface area of the larger coins not increasing in proportion to weight. 


7 Three of the coins, nos 262, 269 and 278, were left 
uncleaned for record purposes. The eighteen coins found 
in 1981 were not weighed before cleaning. 

* To the nearest whole number the atomic weight of 


silver is 108 and that of chlorine 35. Therefore, the 
proportion of silver by weight in AgCl is: 

108 = 108 = approximately^ 

143 4 


108 + 35 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


7 

8 

9 

10 


11 

PERIOD, DENOMI- 

NOMINAL 

NO OF 

WEIGHT 

WEIGHT 

WEIGHT LOSS 

ADJ. FOR 

NOTIONAL NOMINAL 

WEIGHT LOSS AT NOTIONAL 

NATION AND 

WEIGHT 

COINS IN 

BEFORE 

AFTER 

ON CLEANING 

LOSS OF 

WT AT 

WT AT 

DEPOSIT DATE 

MEAN WT. 

NATIONALITY 

AT ISSUE 

HOARD 

cleaning 

CLEANING 



SILVER 

DEPOSIT 

ISSUE 



AT 


DATE 








DATE. 



DEPOSIT 


(GRAINS) 


(GRAINS) 

(GRAINS) 

(GRAINS) 

% 

(GRAINS) 

(GRAINS) 

(GRAINS) 

(GRAINS) 

% 

(GRAINS) 


(per coin] 




[(4V(5)| 


m) 

|(5)+(7)] 

[(2)x<3)1 

1 PH*)] ‘ 


1(8)- (3» 

|pcr coin] 

1279-ca. 1300 PENCE 
ENGLISH 

222 

73 

1277-74 

1139.51 

138.23 

10.3 

103.67 

1243.1 S 

1620.60 

377.42 

23.3 

17.03 

IRISH 

22.2 

4 

73.03 

67.77 

5.26 

7.2 

3.95 

71.72 

88.80 

17.08 

19.2 

17.93 

SCOTTISH 

22.2 

4 

74.02 

64.78 

9.24 

12.5 

6,93 

71 71 

88-30 

17.09 

19.2 

17.93 


22.2 

SI 

1424.79 

1272.06 

152.73 

!0.7 

114 55 

1380.61 

1798.20 

411.59 

22.9 

17.11 


c«.l300-CaJ327 

PENCE 

ENGLISH 22.2 1 02 1893.53 1721 SO 171.73 9.1 128.80 1850.60 2264.40 413.80 l$,3 18.14 

/ 335-74 HALF- 
PENCE 


ENGLISH 

10.7 

2 

17-69 

16 65 

1.04 

5.9 

0,78 

17.43 

21.40 

3.97 

18.6 

8.72 

Not sterling silver: 10 
oz. One 

13-14-51 PENCE 
ENGLISH 

20.0 

15 

265.95 

240.27 

25.68 

9.7 

19.26 

259.53 

300.00 

40.47 

S3 5 

17.30 

Nominal weight in 
1344, 20.3gr reduced 
to 20.0 in 1346 

7357-6/ 

ENGLISH 

GROATS 

72 0 

4 

285.08 

269. 1 1 

15.97 

5.7 

11.95 

231.09 

288.00 

6,91 

2,4 

70.27 


HALFGROATS 

36.0 

2 

71.14 

66.52 

4.62 

6-5 

3.47 

69.99 

72 00 

2.01 

2.S 

35 00 


PENCE 

IS 0 

23 

379.99 

335 36 

44.63 

11.7 

33.47 

368.83 

414.00 

45.17 

10,9 

16,04 



n.a. 

29 

736 .21 

670.99 

65 22 

3 9 

48 92 

719.91 

774 00 

54.09 

7.0 

n.a 


7329-57 

SCOTTISH 
PENCE. David il. 

18.0 

7 

111.09 

96.99 

14.10 

12 7 

12.43 

109.42 

126.00 

16 58 

13 2 

15.63 



IM issue 


1357-67, David II. 

2nd issue 
SCOTTISH 

GROATS 67.5* 18 U89.77 1123.63 66.14 5-6 


HALFGROATS 33. s' 9 303.94 282.08 21 86 7.2 

PENCE 16 9’ 3 50 58 46 81 3.77 7.5 

n a 30 1544.29 1452.52 91.77 5.9 

Post 1367, Robert II 

SCOTTISH GROAT 61 .36 1 60 5 1 59.18 1 33 2 2 

CONTINENTAL 

STERLINGS various 7 108 25 99.66 8,59 7.9 

Balance to hoard total 1 

Found laid, ho IS 

‘6c lore' wts. 

Non cleaned 10 pic- 

Serve hoard puluia 3 

295 


TABLE 4 Adjustments lor lev* of wxiglu clue to corrosion And calculation of weight lost thtough wear and selection prior to deposit. 


49 61 1173.24 1215.00 41,76 3.4 65.18 ■ Nominal weights 

derived from estimate 
made by Burns in the 
light of the Mont rive 
Hoajd. 


16.40 

298 48 

304.20 

5.72 

1.9 

33.16 

2.83 

49.64 

50 70 

1.06 

2.1 

16.55 

68.84 

1521.36 

1569.90 

48, $4 

3,1 

n.a 

l 11 

60 29 

61.36 

1.07 

1 7 

60.29 


6 44 106.10 various various various Not a homogeneous 

group. 



The same principle explains why the lighter pence of the post- 1351 period show greater 
percentage loss than the earlier, heavier pence. 

Applying the correction to coins from different periods we can assess the loss of weight 
in proportion to age. The adjustment for loss of weight on cleaning and the effect of age 
are both analysed in Table 4. This shows that the average weight of pre-1351 English 
pennies had fallen to a figure very close to the 18 gr. standard that applied in Scotland up to 
David II's recoinage of 1358. At the date of the latest coins in the hoard, those of Robert 
II, the standard was 15.34 gr. per penny and the silver in the 265 coins analysed in the 
table, which amounts to 341 pence per rale was by then equivalent to 381 pence, an increase 
of 12 per cent per tale. Admittedly, if the silver had been recoined some would have been 
lost in the fire and some of the profit would have been absorbed by seignorage and 
production costs but. judging from contemporary English figures, there would have been 
something like half the difference left as profit for the owner. This seems to support the 
case for the bulk of the hoard having been formed before the weight reduction of 1367, 
although, of course, the other possibility is that the owner of the hoard regarded it purely 
as bullion and was unconcerned as to its value per tale. 

Burns suggested that a lower weight than 72 gr. per groat applied to much of the coinage 
between 1358 and 1366, and the weights of the Aberdour groats, like those from 
Montrave, bear this out. Adopting his suggested figure of 67.5 gr. for this intermediate 
standard for David groats from A5 onwards gives a percentage weight loss of 3.4 per cent 
which is not greatly different from that for the English groats. 

The Coins 

A few coins are worthy of individual note. The penny of Berwick class 2b with the triple 
colon stop after hyB is unusual (no. 1. pi. 24,1). The Canterbury 10ab! (a) with the 
trifoliate crown is a rarity (no. 34, pi. 24, 2), as is the penny of lid (no. 63, pi. 24, 3). Of 
Durham we have thought it worthwhile to illustrate a coin of l la] with cross moline over 
plain cross (no. 80. pi. 24, 4), and a penny of class 12a which was unknown to Fox for the 
mint, although a few' specimens have turned up since (no. 84, pi. 24, 5). The London coins 
include a specimen of lc with the aberrant reading CIVI/LON/TAS/DON (no. 91, pi. 24, 6) 
and for students of the more recherche mutations of class 10 we include an illustration of 
the quite exceptional mule with an obverse of lOab-. and a reverse of late lOcf (no. 136, pi. 
24, 7). We also illustrate a London penny of class 10cf2(a) with a colon at the end of the 
obverse legend (no. 154, pi. 24, 8) which is an obverse die duplicate of no. 153 and a penny 
of another scarce class, 10cf 6 (no. 174, pi. 24, 9). The post-1344 coins include a good 
example of the EDWARDVS REX Ain variety of Durham (no. 190. pi. 24, 10). 

From among the Scottish coins two half-groats (nos 269 and 277, pi. 24, 11-12) are from 
obverse dies previously unrecorded which confirms the feeling that our knowledge of 
varieties of this denomination, which would appeal less to savers and hoarders, is less 
complete than that of the groats. The groat number 263 (pi. 24, 13) has a reversed D in the 
second position (under L of Villa), which is a new reverse variety for this obverse die. Since 
the specimens previously known have D in the eighth position (under h), this new coin 
conforms with a pattern already observed according to which the reverse dies combined 
with a particular groat obverse of group B (with the sole exception of the obverse die of 
Burns fig. 281) either have D in the first, third, fifth or seventh positions or reversed D in 
the second, fourth, sixth or eighth. Occasionally a small saltire or cross is found instead of 
reversed D in the sixth or eighth positions (e.g., Burns fig. 282A), but the half-groat 
number 275 (pi. 24, 14) is the first recorded specimen of this denomination with the saltire 
in the eighth position (under h). We illustrate all three coins of Robert II. the latest coins in 
the hoard, in case future refinements in classification or new hoard evidence enables a 
more precise dating to be made (see p. 83). 
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The continental sterlings include two new legend varieties of John the Blind of 
Luxembourg. The first (no. 290, pi. 24, 15), reads + EDWAtlESDS[ ]GISY'B and .COnESL/ 
VCEB/VOR and was in the portion of the hoard found in 1978; details were communicated 
to Mr Mayhew who lists (but docs not illustrate) it as no. 274d in Sterling Imitations of 
Edwardian Type? The second was in the portion of the hoard found in 1981 and reads 
EIWAnES DNS Z RE YB and LOC/ENB/ GEN/SIS (no. 291, pi. 24, 16). While the obverse 
reading of this coin appears to be new. that on the reverse is listed by Mayhew under 274e 
from a copper forgery illustrated by Weiller 10 (pi. 36, 3). Our coin looks to have a 
significant silver content. 


Disposition 

Nos 1, 11, 33, 34, 59, 63, 71, 80, 84, 91, 136, 154. 170, 171, 173, 174, 183, 190, 209, 210, 
234 — 242 , 244-295 were acquired by the Royal Museum of Scotland, Edinburgh. The 
Hunterian Museum, Glasgow acquired nos 8, 15, 81, 120, 176, 178, 186, 188. The 
remainder were returned to the finder. 189 of these were sold through Messrs Glendining 
and Co. at their sale of 23-24 April 1980 (lot 163). A photographic record of the entire 
hoard is retained in the Royal Museum of Scotland. 
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Summary 

A summary of the hoard in the Inventory format could be as follows: 

ABERDOUR, Fife, 1978 and 1981. 

295 AR English, Irish. Scottish and Foreign. Deposit: c. 1375. 

ENGLAND (233 groats, half-groats, pennies and halfpence): 

Edward l pennies - Berwick, Blunt cl. 2b. 1 ;4b,l;4 uncertain,!. Bristol, Fox cl.2b,l; 
3c,3;3f,2. Bury St Edmunds, 4b,l;9b,l ;10cf,2. Canterbury, 2b,l;3g,2; 4a,5;4b,2;4d,l; 
9b,4;9W10ab,l;10ab 1 (a),l.; 10ab 2 ,3;10ab 3 ,l;10ab s ,3; 10cf,,3;10cf 2 ,5;10cf 3 ,6; I0cf 5 ,3;10cf,„l. 
Durham, 2b.2;9b plain cross. 1; 10cf 2 moline, l;10cf> plain cross, 2; 10cf 3 moline, 2; l()cf 2 
plain cross, 1 ; 10cf 5 moline, 2. Lincoln, 3g, 2. London, lc,l;ld,l;2a,l; 2b,5;3c,4;3c or 3d,l; 
3d,l;3g,l;4a,2; 4b,3;4c,l;4c or 4d,l ;4d,7;7a,l ; 8a,l;8b,l;9a,3;9b.7;10ab 3 /9b,2;10ab 3 ,l; 
10ab 3 /late 10cf,l; 10ab 4 ,l;10ab5,5; 10cf|,9;10cf 2 ,8;10cf 3 ,10; 10cf<;,4;10cf 6 ,l . Newcastle, 
3e,l; 9b/9c,l;9b/10,2. York, 2b,l;3b,l. 


RNS Special Publication no. 14 (London, 1983). 


10 Lea Mommies Luxembtiurgeoixes (Louvain. 1977). 



Edward II pennies - Bury St Edmunds, Fox cl.llb|,l;14,1 ; 1 5a or b,l; uncertain, 1. 
Canterbury, lla 2 ,l; 1 lb|,l;l lb 3 ,l; lld,l; 15a, 2; 15b,2; 15aorc,l. Durham, lla] moline, 
1; I Ib|, crozier,l; 1 lb 2 crozier, 2; 12a, 1; 14,2; 15b, 1; 15c, 1. London, lla 2 ,l; llb 2 ,5; 14,1. 
Edward III, 1335 issue, halfpence,2: 1344 issue, pence - Durham, Fox cl. 2 (REX AIN, 1. 
London, 1/a, 1 ; 2/a,4; 3/a, 2; 4/a, 3; 4/c,l. York, 4,3. 1351 issue, groats - London, Lawrence 
E,l; Ga|,l. York, E,2. Half-groats - London, treaty, 1. York, E,l. Pence - Durham, C,2; 
E, 1 ; F, 1 ; Ga, 1; Gc,l ; Gc/Gh?, 1 ; uncertain, 3. London, C,2; E,1 ; F/C, I . York, E,3; Ga,2; 
Gg,l. Uncertain mint, C,l; uncertain, 2. 

IRELAND (4 pennies): Edward l pennies - Dublin, Dolley 3/3,1; 6,1. Waterford. 2,2. 
SCOTLAND (49 groats, half-groats and sterlings): 

Alexander III 2nd coinage sterlings, 3. John Baliol sterling, 1. David II 1st coinage pence, 
8. 2nd coinage groats. 19; half-groats, 10; pence, 5. Robert II groats, 2; pence, 1. 
FOREIGN (9 sterlings); 

BRABANT, Jean III, Chautard 112.1. SERAIN, Valeran II, Mavhew 223,1. LOR- 
RAINE, Ferry IV, Mayhcw 305,1. LUXEMBOURG, John the Blind, Mayhew 274d,l; 
Mayhew 266var.l. NAMUR, William. Mayhew 364,1. FLORENNES, Gaucher. Mayhew 
247,1; Mayhew 237,1. Imitation sterling with ‘English’ legend, Mayhew 374,1. 

Discovery and Disposition : The hoard was found with the aid of a metal detector close to a 
footpath on the steeply rocky shore of the Firth of Forth. There was no sign of any 
container. Listed coins to the Royal Museum of Scotland, Edinburgh, the Hunterian 
Museum, Glasgow and the balance returned to the finder. 


CATALOGUE 


Number 

ENGLAND 

1279-1335 (all pence) 

Berwick on Tweed 

1 

Blunt 2b, hyB: (pi. 24, 1) 

2 

4b. 

3 

4, sub-variety uncertain. 

Bristol 

4 

Fox/North 2b. 

5 

3c, unhooked h . 

6 

3c, 

7 

3c, hooked h . 

8 

3f. 

9 

3f. 

Bury St Edmunds 

10 

4b, ROBE/RTDE'HADE/LEIE . 

11 

9b|, no star, pothook Ns, 
rev. vill’, Roman Ns. 

12 

10cf 3 (b 2 ). 

13 

10cf(b?~), worn, v on C in vill. 

14 

lib). 

15 

14. 

16 

15a(or b?), worn. 

17 

uncertain class, very 


worn. 


" The coins were weighed in grains to four places of 
decimals. They are here listed in grains to two significant 
decimal places. The figures in grams were obtained from the 


Weight in Grains/Grams" 
Before cleaning After cleaning 


18.07 

1.17 

17.11 

1.11 

13.41 

0.87 

10.53 

0.68 

15.43 

1.00 

14.51 

0.94 

16.08 

1.04 

14.92 

0.97 

17.86 

1.16 

13.12 

0.85 

15.40 

1.00 

12.51 

0.81 

16.60 

1.08 

14.98 

0.97 

14.87 

0.97 

14.04 

0.91 

17.89 

1.16 

15.62 

1.01 

18.50 

1.20 

14.33 

0.93 

20.77 

1.35 

18.39 

1.19 

16.50 

1.07 

15.28 

0.99 

18.30 

1.19 

17.23 

1.11 

18.59 

1.21 

16.16 

1.05 

20.59 

1.33 

19.84 

1.28 

17.15 

1.11 

15.56 

1.01 

15.40 

1.00 

13.41 

0.87 


grains figures using Grains and Grammes. A table of 
Equivalent for the use of Numismatists (British Museum. 
London, 1920), 
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Number Weight in Grains/Grams 

Before cleaning After cleaning 


Canterbury 


18 

2b. 

14.05 

0.91 

13.04 

0.84 

19 

3g. late S on obv., worn. 







15.98 

1.04 

13.54 

0.87 

20 

3g, late s. 

18.59 

1.21 

17.28 

1.12 

21 

4a 3 . 

15.95 

1.03 

15.24 

0.98 

22 

4a 3 . 

16.74 

1.08 

14.81 

0.96 

23 

4a 4 . 

18.16 

1.18 

16.44 

1.06 

24 

4a 4 . 

14.66 

0.95 

13.34 

0.86 

25 

4a 4 . 

- 

— 

16.08 

1.04 

26 

4b. 

19.04 

1.23 

17.43 

1.13 

27 

4b. 

- 

- 

15.07 

0.98 

28 

4d. 

- 

- 

14.66 

0.95 

29 

9b 2 , star uncertain, pot-hook Ns. 

20.01 

1.30 

18.60 

1.21 

30 

9b. very worn. star, pot-hook Ns. 

16.07 

1.04 

14.01 

0.91 

31 

9b 2 , star, pothook Ns. 

18.57 

1.21 

17.31 

1.12 

32 

9b 2 , no star, reads CASTOR. 

20.99 

1.36 

19.99 

1.30 

33 

9b I /10ab 1 or 2 mule. 

17.09 

1.11 

14.93 

0.97 

34 

10ab,(a), trifoliate crown, 






reads EDWARR. (pi. 24, 2) 

20.48 

1.33 

19.27 

1.25 

35 

10ab 2 . 

16.29 

1.06 

14.23 

0.92 

36 

10ab 2 . 

18.51 

1.20 

17.36 

1.13 

37 

10abi, worn. 

16.49 

1.07 

14.44 

0.93 

38 

10ab 3 (b). 

20.22 

1.31 

18.91 

1.22 

39 

10ab 5 . 

20.51 

1.33 

19.86 

1.29 

40 

10ab 3 , worn and double-struck. 

18.61 

1.21 

16.36 

1.06 

41 

10abs, late. 

18.43 

1.19 

16.96 

1.10 

42 

10cf,. 

20.29 

1.32 

18.43 

1.19 

43 

10cf|, unbarred N in ANGL. 

21.00 

1.36 

18.87 

1.22 

44 

lOcf, . 

20.00 

1.30 

17.61 

1.14 

45 

10cfi(a). 

19.44 

1.26 

17.13 

1.11 

46 

10cf 2 (a). 

19.66 

1.28 

17.87 

1.16 

47 

lOcf-., worn. 

17.54 

1.13 

15.69 

1.02 

48 

10cfi(a). 

21.72 

1.41 

19.78 

1.28 

49 

]0cT(b). 

- 

- 

18.26 

1.19 

50 

10cf 3 (a,). 

21 42 

1.39 

19.11 

1.24 

51 

lOcWa,). 

14.76 

0.96 

13.80 

0.89 

52 

10cf,(a 3 ). 

20.25 

1.32 

18.37 

1.19 

53 

10cf 3 (b|). 

21.62 

1.40 

20.24 

1.31 

54 

10cf 3 (b|). 

17.52 

1.13 

15.96 

1.03 

55 

10cf 3 (b|), split chin variety. 

- 

- 

14.42 

0.93 

56 

I0cfj{a 2 ). 

16.01 

1.04 

14.79 

0.96 

57 

10cf 5 (a 2 ), worn. 

18.35 

1.19 

16.78 

1.09 

58 

10cf 3 (b'?), worn. 

16.37 

1.06 

13.36 

0.87 

59 

10cf 6 . 

19.28 

1.25 

18.11 

1.17 

60 

11a,. 

— 

- 

19.90 

1.29 

61 

lib,. 

15.60 

1. 01 

14.03 

0.91 

62 

lib,. 

20.70 

1.34 

18.20 

1.18 

63 

lid. (pi. 24, 3) 

21.12 

1.37 

18.83 

1.22 

64 

15a. 

19.56 

1.27 

17.13 

1.11 

65 

15a. 

21.10 

1.37 

18.49 

1.20 

66 

15b. 

21.61 

1.40 

19.59 

1.27 

67 

15b, probably - some double striking. 

17.75 

1.15 

15.97 

1.04 

68 

15a or c. uncertain. 

20.82 

1.35 

19.71 

1.28 


Durham 





69 

2b. 

20.86 

1.35 

18.89 

1.22 

70 

2b. 

14.09 

0.91 

12.49 

0.81 



78 

Number 
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Weight in Grains/Grams 




Before cleaning 

After cleaning 

7! 

9b |. no star, plain cross. 

19.91 

1.29 

19.01 

1.23 

72 

10cf 3 (a). ? cross moline. 

18.58 

1.21 

17.39 

1.13 

73 

10cf ; (a). plain cross. 

21.23 

1.37 

20.10 

1.30 

74 

10cf>, worn? plain cross. 

21.23 

1.37 

18.82 

1.22 

75 

I0cf 3 (a|), plain cross. 

17.44 

1.13 

16.18 

1.05 

76 

10cf;(ai). ? cross moline. 

18.22 

1.18 

16.65 

1.08 

77 

10cf;, or later, worn, cross moline. 

15.50 

1.00 

14.95 

0.97 

78 

10cfs(a|), cross moline. 

15.11 

0.98 

13.61 

0.88 

79 

10cf s (b). cross moline over plain cross. 

21.58 

1.40 

19.76 

1.28 

80 

11a,. cross moline over plain cross. 

19.48 

1.26 

17.86 

1.16 

81 

llb|. crozier on reverse. 

21.59 

1.40 

19.48 

1.26 

82 

llb 2 , crozier invisible. 

17.63 

1.14 

15.67 

1.02 

S3 

lib, very worn, crozier on reverse. 

17.51 

1.13 

15.04 

0.97 

84 

12a, crozier on reverse (pi. 24, 5). 

17.25 

1.13 

15.11 

(1.98 

85 

14. lion and lis i.m.. broken e on obverse. 

14.21 

0.92 

11.69 

0.76 

86 

14, lion and lis i.m., very worn. 

16.93 

1.10 

15.98 

1.04 

87 

15b, lion and lis i.m. 

17.66 

1.15 

16.19 

1.05 

88 

15b, lion and lis i.m. 

19.08 

1.24 

16.82 

1 .09 

89 

Lincoln 

3g, early S. 

18.98 

1.23 

16.47 

1.07 

90 

3g, early S. 

16.69 

1.08 

15.69 

1.02 

91 

London 

lc. reads civi/i.o.NTAS/DON (pi. 24, 6) 

18.42 

1.19 

16.88 

1.10 

92 

Id. 

16.15 

1 .05 

14.50 

0.94 

93 

2a, with iS'N.'KH, lone face. Burns A4. 

19.54 

1.26 

17.47 

1.13 

94 

2b. 

16.89 

1.10 

13.73 

0.89 

95 

2b. 

16.84 

1.09 

15.91 

1.03 

96 

2b. 

20.16 

1.31 

16.64 

1.08 

97 

2b. 

17.57 

1.14 

15.56 

1.01 

98 

2b. 

20.20 

1.31 

18.14 

1.17 

99 

3c?. very worn. 

17.06 

Ml 

14.97 

0.96 

100 

3c. 

15.62 

1.01 

12.41 

0.80 

101 

3c. 

16.85 

1.10 

14.79 

0.96 

102 

3c. 

20.73 

1.34 

18.07 

1.17 

103 

3c or 3d, worn. 

21.72 

1.41 

19.63 

1.27 

104 

3d?, worn. 

17.44 

1.13 

14.39 

0.93 

105 

3g, S uncertain, worn. 

15.49 

1.00 

12.63 

0.82 

106 

4a 3 . 

14.17 

0.92 

11.50 

0.75 

107 

4aj with hair of 4b. 

20.59 

1.33 

19.83 

1.28 

108 

4b. 

20.78 

1.35 

19.74 

1.28 

109 

4b. 

14.62 

0.95 

13.80 

0.89 

110 

4b, very worn. 

15.84 

1.02 

14.19 

0.92 

111 

4c. 

19.08 

1.24 

17.43 

1.13 

112 

4d. 

20.22 

1.31 

17.15 

1.11 

113 

4c or d, chipped. 

15.25 

0.99 

14.77 

0.96 

114 

4d. 

18.28 

1.19 

12.98 

0.84 

115 

4d. 

18.86 

1.22 

17.53 

1.13 

116 

4d, chipped, 

15.86 

1.02 

13.76 

0.89 

117 

4d, worn and chipped. 

19.49 

1.26 

15.73 

1.02 

118 

4d. 

17.37 

1.13 

16.16 

1.05 

119 

4d. 

17.88 

1.16 

16.14 

1.04 

120 

7a, composite S on obverse, double 
barred Ns, worn and corroded. 

14.54 

0.94 

13.34 

0.86 

121 

8a t , double barred N in dns. 

16.36 

1.06 

15.07 

0.98 

122 

8b 2 . 

18.39 

1.19 

17.35 

1.13 

123 

9a |, star. 

16.54 

1.07 

14.45 

0.94 

124 

9aj, star. 

15.48 

1.00 

13.88 

0.90 
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Number Weight in Grains/Grams 




Before cleaning 

After cle 

aning 

125 

9a,, probably no star. 

16.78 

1.09 

14.63 

0.95 

126 

9b,, star, reads hYB’, unbarred Roman Ns 
on obverse, pothook Ns on reverse. 

16.90 

1,10 

15.86 

1.03 

127 

9b,, star, pothook Ns. 

- 

- 

18.62 

1.21 

128 

9b,, no star, pothook Ns. 

20.15 

1.31 

18.69 

1.21 

129 

9b,, star, pothook Ns. 

19.95 

1.29 

19,71 

1.28 

130 

9b, , star, pothook Ns. 

17.43 

1.13 

15.30 

0.99 

131 

9b,, star uncertain, pothook Ns. 

17.21 

1.11 

14.18 

0.92 

132 

9b,, star, pothook Ns. 

18.94 

1.23 

18.54 

1.20 

133 

I0ab-,(b)/9b mule, pothook Ns on reverse. 

18.07 

1.17 

17.32 

1.12 

134 

10ab 3 (b)/9b mule, pothook Ns on reverse. 

- 

- 

18.46 

1.20 

135 

10ab 3 (b). 

- 

- 

19.48 

1.26 

136 

10ab3(b)/late lOcf mule (reverse apparently 
lOcfs(a)). (pi. 24. 7) 

21.29 

1.38 

20.18 

1.31 

137 

10ab 4 , reads edwr angl' dns hYB’ 

20.23 

1.31 

19.33 

1.25 

138 

lOabv 

19.54 

1.27 

17.83 

1.15 

139 

10ab 5 . 

17.19 

1.11 

16.32 

1.06 

140 

10aby 

16.52 

1.07 

14.81 

0.96 

141 

10ab s . 

19.93 

1.29 

18.63 

1.21 

142 

10ab 5 , clipped. 

16.29 

1.06 

13.48 

0.87 

143 

lOcf, . 

17.83 

1.15 

15.76 

1.02 

144 

lOcfj. 

19.12 

1.24 

16.92 

1.10 

145 

lOcfj. 

17.92 

1.16 

16.48 

1.07 

146 

lOcf,. 

17.03 

1.10 

13.69 

0.89 

147 

J0cf|. 

16.67 

1.08 

14.72 

0.95 

148 

lOcf,. 

16.82 

1.09 

15.53 

1 .00 

149 

lOcf, . 

15.40 

1.00 

14.11 

0.91 

150 

lOcf,. 

19.49 

1.26 

17.43 

1.13 

151 

lOcf,. 

20.43 

1.32 

18.75 

1.22 

152 

10cf,(a). 

15.66 

1.02 

14.26 

0.93 

153 

10cf 2 (a), hYB: colon touching arm of initial 
cross, obverse die duplicate of no. 154, 

17.10 

1.11 

15.86 

1.03 

154 

10cf,(a). obverse die duplicate of no. 153. 

(pl. 24, 8) 

19.15 

1.24 

17.82 

1.15 

155 

10cfj(a). 

17.27 

1.11 

16.50 

1.07 

156 

10cf,(a). 

19.96 

1.29 

18.84 

1.22 

157 

10cf,(a). 

20.61 

1.33 

18.55 

1.21 

158 

10cf,(a). 

18.58 

1.21 

16.65 

1.08 

159 

10cfj(a). 

18.04 

1.17 

16.10 

1.04 

160 

10cf 3 (a-,), hYB:. 

20.93 

1.35 

19.20 

1.24 

161 

10cf,(a-,). 

19.49 

1.26 

17.06 

1.11 

162 

lOcf,(a.V). 

19.74 

1.28 

18.85 

1.22 

163 

lOcf-s(aj). 

20.14 

1.30 

18.68 

1.21 

164 

I0cf,(b,). 

20.35 

1 32 

18.23 

1.18 

165 

10cf 3 (b|). 

17.86 

1.16 

16.07 

1.04 

166 

10cf 3 (b,). ‘cleft chin". 

22.02 

1,43 

19.12 

1.24 

167 

10cf 3 (b,). ‘cleft chin’. 

20.69 

1.34 

20.16 

1.31 

168 

10ef 3 (b,). 

17.00 

1.10 

15.63 

1 01 

169 

10cf 3 (b?), worn. 

18.39 

1 19 

17.15 

1.11 

170 

I0cf 5 (a,). 

21.22 

1.37 

18.35 

1.19 

171 

10 cfs(a 2 )/lla? mule. 

15.64 

1.01 

14.69 

0.95 

172 

10cfs(b?), worn. 

14.53 

0.94 

13.52 

0.87 

173 

l()cf,(b). 

16.82 

1.09 

15.37 

1.00 

174 

10cf h . (pl. 24. 9) 

18.33 

1.19 

17.38 

1.13 

175 

Ua 2 . hYB:. 

— 

- 

16.35 

1.07 

176 

lib,. 

17.32 

1.12 

15.39 

1.00 

177 

lib,. 

21.19 

1.37 

19.04 

1.23 
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Number Weight in Grains/Grams 

Before cleaning After cleaning 


178 

llb 2 . 

20.41 

1.32 

19.32 

1.25 

179 

lib,. 

13.35 

0.87 

12.12 

0.78 

180 

llb 2 . 

- 

- 

16.87 

1.10 

181 

14. 

Newcastle 

17.49 

0.95 

12.57 

1.05 

182 

3e. 

14.69 

0.95 

12,57 

0.82 

183 

9bi/9c, star uncertain, pothook Ns on 






obverse, reverse reads VtLVHOV/ --/tri. 

19.56 

1.27 

17.02 

1,10 

184 

9b/10 mule, star, worn. 

- 

- 

15.73 

1.02 

185 

9b ^10 mule, very worn. 

York 

17.50 

1.13 

15.47 

1.00 

186 

2b. 

16.13 

1.04 

14.86 

0.97 

187 

3b. 

15.50 

1.00 

13.99 

0.90 


1335-44 (halfpence) 

London 





188 

Woodhead 4, DOl-r, conjoined pellets. 

8.88 

0.58 

8.49 

0.55 

189 

4, DON', separate pellets. 

1344 — 51(all pence) 

Durham 

S.81 

0.57 

8.16 

0.53 

190 

Fox 2, Elmore Jones 6. Reads: edwardvs 
REX Ain, CtVt/TAS DVn/ELM (pi. 24, 10) 
London 

16.97 

1.10 

15.86 

1.03 

191 

Fox 1/a, crown with hooks. 

18.75 

1.22 

16.47 

1.07 

192 

2/a. 

19.00 

1,23 

17.70 

1.15 

193 

2/a. 

18.73 

1.21 

15.59 

1.01 

194 

2/a. 

19.33 

1.25 

17.58 

1.14 

195 

2?/a. 

13.38 

0.87 

10.87 

0.71 

196 

3/a. 

18.86 

1.22 

16.92 

1.10 

197 

3/a. 

18.69 

1.21 

17.54 

1.14 

198 

4/a, reversed N on obverse, no punctuation. 

18.17 

1.18 

16.58 

1.08 

199 

4/a. 

15.10 

0.98 

12.22 

0.79 

200 

4/a. 

16.26 

1.06 

15.38 

1.00 

201 

4/c, reversed N both sides, no punctuation. 
York 

18.74 

1.21 

16.78 

1.09 

202 

4. 

17.47 

1,13 

16.79 

1.09 

203 

4. 

17.78 

1.15 

16.42 

1.06 

204 

4. 

1351- 

Groats 

London 

18.72 

1.21 

17.57 

1.14 

205 

Lawrence pre-treaty E. 

73.47 

4.76 

66.77 

4.33 

206 

Gaj. 

71.25 

4.62 

69.04 

4.47 


York 





207 

E 

70.02 

4.54 

66.32 

4.30 

208 

E 

70.34 

4.56 

66.98 

4.34 


Halfgroats 

London 


209 

treaty issue. 

York 

35.39 

2.29 

33.04 

2.14 

210 

E. 

Pence 

Durham 

35.75 

2.32 

33.48 

2.17 

211 

C,4/l. 

17.23 

1.11 

16.49 

1.07 

212 

C.4/4. 

15.54 

1.00 

14.12 

0.91 

213 

E,3/2, quatrefoil at end of the obverse legend 14. 73 
Fragment. 

0.95 

12.41 

0.80 

214 

F, 1/1 . 

16.09 

1.04 

14.46 

0.94 



Number 


215 

216 

217 

218 

219 

220 

221 

222 

223 

224 

225 

226 

227 

228 

229 

230 


231 

232 

233 


234 

235 

236 

237 


238 

239 

240 


241 


242 

243 

244 

245 

246 

247 

248 

249 
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Weight in Grains/Grams 



Before cleaning 

After cleaning 

Ga,2/2, annulet on breast. 

16.83 

1.09 

16.37 

1.06 

Gc,4/4, saltire in TAS quarter(?). 

14.75 

0.96 

13.48 

0.87 

Gg/Gh?, worn. 

17.28 

1.12 

16.21 

1.05 

uncertain, poor. 

14.16 

0.92 

12.01 

0.78 

uncertain, poor. 

19.62 

1.27 

17.39 

1.13 

uncertain, chipped. 

14.87 

0.97 

13.32 

0.86 

London 

C,l/2. 

14.56 

0.95 

11.63 

0.75 

C.l/4. 

17.39 

1.13 

16.13 

1.04 

E,2/1 . 

18.52 

1.20 

14.07 

0.91 

F/C mule, 2/2. 

15.66 

1.02 

10.55 

0.69 

York 

E.l/I . 

17.27 

1.11 

15.23 

0.98 

E.l/3. 

17.41 

1.13 

16.09 

1.04 

E.7/6. 

17.13 

1.11 

15.06 

0.98 

Ga. 

15.97 

1.04 

15.20 

0.98 

Ga. 

17 19 

1.11 

15.60 

1.01 

Gg, saltire on breast, tas not visible, 

cross in quatrefoil on reverse, 2/2. 

16.68 

1.08 

15.66 

1.02 

Uncertain mint 

possibly series C of Durham. 

16.64 

1.08 

16.11 

1.04 

illegible. 

17.00 

1.10 

15.03 

0.97 

illegible. 

17.47 

1.13 

12.74 

0.82 


IRELAND 


1279-1335 (all pence) 

Dublin 

Dolley 3/3 round e on obverse. Gothic N 


on reverse. 

16.09 

1.04 

15.38 

1.00 

6, large lettering on reverse. 

Waterford 

18.79 

1.22 

17.53 

1.13 

2 

18.71 

1.21 

17.05 

1.11 

2. 

19.44 

1.26 

17.81 

1.15 


SCOTLAND 


Alexander III (1249-86), sterlings of second 
coinage (c.1280). 

Burns gp. II, cl. I/ll; Stewart D/E. 


Mullets and stars with 26 pts, cf.B.fig. 162. 
B.gp.II.cl.lI/III; S.E/FG. 25 pts 

16.42 

1.06 

15.44 

1.00 

cf.B.fig. 177. 

B.gp.Il,cl.III.3rd head; S.G. 24 pts 

20.5 

1.33 

16.73 

1.08 

cf.B.fig. 198. 

John Balliol (1292—6), sterling of second 
coinage. 

19.86 

1.29 

17.07 

111 

Rex Scotorum, 4 mullets of 5 pts 

David 11 (1329-71), pence of first coinage 
(before 1358). 

17.18 

1.11 

15.54 

1 .00 

B. fig. 233, same dies. 

15.49 

1 .00 

12.51 

0.81 

B. fig. 234, same dies. 

B. fig. 237, same obverse die. different reverse 


— 

14.45 

0.94 

(reads rcx). 

16.00 

1 04 

14.26 

0.93 

B. fig. 237, same dies as last. 

15.98 

1.04 

14.56 

0.95 

B. fig. 238, same obverse die. different reverse 
B. fig. 238, same obverse die. another different 

. 15.74 

1.02 

14.87 

0.97 

reverse. 

15.05 

0.98 

12.85 

0.84 

B. fig. 245, same dies. 

B. fig. 245 but different dies (single stop after 

17.20 

1.11 

14.61 

0.95 

DEI). 

15.63 

1.01 

13.33 

0.86 
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Number 


Weight in Grains/Grams 
Before cleaning After cleaning 

Second coinage (1358-67) all of Edinburgh 
except nos 253 and 270 (Aberdeen). 

Groats 

Stewart A5 (spandrels plain, saltire stops), same 

obverse die as Burns fig.256; reverse plain a.68.31 4.43 64.75 4.20 

A5, same dies as B.ftg,262B. 66.54 4.31 62.72 4.06 

A5, same obverse die, similar reverse. 64,03 4.15 60.13 3.89 

A5. same obverse die. Aberdeen. 61.23 3.97 56.09 3.64 

A7 (mullet after Scotorum), same obverse die 
as B, fig. 260. 64.53 4.18 60.93 3.95 

A7, same obverse die, similar reverse. 66.92 4.34 64.13 4.15 

A8 (lis after Cotorum), same dies as 

B. fig. 262. 65.40 4.24 62.19 4.03 

B, same obverse die as B .fig . 271 A, reverse 
badly double struck (no D visible as on all 

other 66.54 4.31 59.23 3.84 

recorded specimens from this obverse die). 

B, same dies as B. fig. 279. 66.70 4.32 63.92 4.14 

B, same obverse die as B.figs, 280 and 282A 
but no D or saltire in reverse quarter. 68.29 4.43 65.77 4.26 

B, a similar obverse die but single cross 67.67 4.39 60,64 3.93 

after David, and dci. 

B, same obverse die, similar reverse, 64.75 4.26 63.62 4.12 

B, same obverse die, another similar reverse. 63.70 4.13 left uncleaned for 


record purposes. 

B, single cross stops except after Rex, second A 
unbarred, reversed D under second L of 


Villa, (pi. 24,13) 

64.19 

4.16 

59.42 

3.85 

B, lis after Scotorum, d below ! of Edinburgh. 

71.29 

4.61 

68.66 

4.45 

C, cf. generally B.figs. 286-9 but all as plain, 




d under v of Villa. 

C, same obverse die as B.fig. 288, no D 

65.77 

4.26 

62.44 

4.01 

on reverse. 

68.44 

4.43 

65.85 

4.27 

C, same obverse die as B.fig. 286, similar 





reverse. 

65.48 

4.24 

62,57 

4.06 

C, cf.B.figs 286-9, ornamental as on obverse, 




no D on reverse. Same obverse die as 
Balleny no. 4 ( BNJ 33, pi.X.4) 

63.69 

4.13 

60.57 

3.93 

Half -groats 





A, cf. B.fig, 264 but 6 arcs and plain as 





on reverse, (pi. 24, 11) 

36.90 

2.39 

34.71 

2.25 

A, same dies as B.fig. 264. 

31.33 

20.03 

left uncleaned for 




record 

purposes 

A, 6 arcs, 2 crosses after Villa. Aberdeen, 

32.31 

2.09 

26.15 

1.70 

B, plain as, saltire after prot. 

35.45 

2.30 

33.36 

2.16 

B, same obverse die as last, reverse reads CD. 34.30 

2.22 

31.82 

2.06 

B, reads SCOTORV and PROS and meos, 
same dies as Richardson fig. 37. 

B, another obverse die (scotorv), saltire 

33.67 

2.18 

31.60 

2.05 

under h of Edinburgh . (pi. 24, 14). 

B, same obverse die as B.fig. 272 but no d 

14.16 

2.22 

31.75 

2.06 

in reverse quarter. 

32.46 

2.11 

30.44 

1.97 

C, no extra marks, (pi, 24, 12). 

32.95 

2.14 

31.56 

2.05 

C, same reverse die as B.fig. 293 (scotorm). 31.74 

2.05 

30.69 

1.99 

Pennies 





A, saltire after Villa. 

15.85 

1.03 

left uncleaned for 


record purposes. 
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Number 



Weight in 

Grains/Grams 




Before cleaning 

After cleaning 

280 

A, as last but different dies. 

16.91 

1.10 

15.48 

1.00 

281 

B, saltire before Vill. 

16.66 

1.08 

16.36 

1.06 

282 

C, obverse similar to B.fig. 294. 

17.01 

1.10 

14.97 

0.97 

283 

D 3 , B. p.266, no. 11a, fig. 299a, Fragment. 
Robert 11(1371-90) 

Groats 



6.85 

0.45 

284 

Edinburgh. B.p. 272, no. 3; cf. 

fig.309. Later r on both sides, splayed a. 

- 

— 

57.71 

3.74 

285 

Perth. Same dies as SCB1 35,460. Earlier 






(small plain) T on obverse, later T on 
reverse. Splayed A. 

60.51 

3.92 

59.18 

3.84 


Penny 





286 

Perth. Obverse cf.B.fig.322 (same die?), 
reverse AHD/PERThX (cf.B.fig.321). 
CONTINENTAL (all sterlings) 

- 

- 

13.56 

0.88 

287 

Brabant, Duchv. John III (1312-55). Brussels. 






Chautard 112 (pi. IX, 9), de Witte 307. 

15.49 

1.00 

12.96 

0.84 

288 

Serain. Lordship. Val6ran II of Ligny 






(1316-54). Mavhew 223. Chautard 237 
(pi. XVIII, 8). 

17.43 

1.13 

16.72 

1.08 

289 

Lorraine, Duchy. Ferry IV (1312-28). 
Mayhew 305. Chautard 190 (pl.XVI.2). 

13.19 

0.86 

12.06 

0.78 

290 

Luxembourg, County. John the Blind 
(1309-46). Mayhew 274d. Cf. Chautard 

177 (pi. XIV, 11) but variant reverse reading. 






(pi. 24, 15). 

14.10 

0.91 

12,85 

0.84 

291 

Another. Obverse variety of Mayhew 






266 reading F.iWAnES dns z re yb : reverse 





reading LOC/ENB/GEN/SIS. See Mayhew p.110 





where this reading is recorded from a copper 
forgery, (pi. 24, 16). 

_ 



16.69 

1.08 

292 

Namur, County. William (1337-91). 

Mayhew 364. Chautard 67 (pi. VI, 2). 

13.22 

0.86 

11.63 

0.75 

293 

Florennes, Lordship. Gaucher of Chatillon 






(1313-22). Yves. Mayhew 247. Chautard 
243. 

18.43 

1.19 

18.02 

1.17 

294 

Another. Mayhew 237. Chautard 241. 

- 

- 

12.81 

0.83 

295 

Imitation sterling with ‘English' legend. 






EDWRE series. Mayhew 374. 

16.39 

1.06 

15.42 

1.00 
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A HENRY VI/EDWARD IV MULE PENNY FROM THE LEITH 

HOARD 


NICHOLAS HOLMES AND DAVID A. WALKER 

The coin which provided the stimulus for this paper formed part of a hoard found during 
an archaeological excavation at Bernard Street, Leith, in 1980. It was tentatively identified 
as a possible mule by the first writer in his report on the hoard, which appeared in this 
journal. 1 To the second writer belongs the credit for identifying the coin as of more than 
passing interest and for instigating our research into records of comparable pieces and their 
possible place in the numismatic history of the period. 

The Leith coin reads as follows: 


obverse: [ ]henxRl[ ] ( x*R [ jx^W ]l ( ]9[ ]: pellets to left and right of crown; apparently no mark on breast, but coin 
is fairly worn 

reverse: ClVl/TAS/Dvn/OLin : plain reverse, with no rings in centre of cross (pi. 25, 6) 

Therefore, the obverse appears to be of Henry Vi’s Leaf-Pellet issue (1445-54), and the 
reverse of Edward IV’s initial local coinage (1461-64/5). 


Previous Discussion of Pennies of this Type 

The earliest reference to these coins seems to be contained in Longstaffe’s consideration of 
pennies from the hoard found at Holwell, Leicestershire, in 1864. He described three coins 
from the same obverse die, one of which had rings in the centre of the reverse, and the 
other two no symbol and the mint name in the form DVnOLln . 2 The obverse is described as 
having dots at the side of the crown, no leaf on the breast, and illegible letters or stops after 
AnGLl, and as having an ‘accidental projection’ from one side of the crown. Longstaffe 
attributed these coins to a period of vacancy between the episcopates of Nevill and Booth. 
Hawkins (1887) included the above coins as types 7 and 8 of his Class IV (Pinecone-Trefoil 
coinage) of Henry VI, referring back to Longstaffe’s article. 3 

Walters, in 1902, mentioned these coins again, listing them under Class V (Pinecone- 
Pellet coinage). ‘There are’, he said, ‘some [Durham pence], however, without [Nevill’s 
rings] and also without the leaf on the breast; they read DVnOLln and Hawkins puts them 
in Class IV, although they have the pellets at the side of the crown and read AnGLl i F .’ 4 
Walters dated these coins to 1457 or earlier, with later issues bearing the saltire and B of 
Bishop Booth. He made no further comment about the unmarked reverse issues in his 
updated discussion of the coinage of Henry VI some years later, but confirmed that the 
saltire and B pennies of Durham should be regarded as the latest. 5 


Acknowledgements. We wish to express our thanks to Miss 
Marion Archibald, both for details and photographs of the 
two British Museum coins and for her helpful comments, 
and to Mr T. G. Webb-Ware, who kindly supplied details 
and photographs of the two coins in the C. E. Blunt 
collection and information on Edward IV local-die Durham 
pennies. Dr I. H. Stewart has kindly given permission to 
publish the photographs of the Blunt collection coins. 

1 N. M. McQ. Holmes, ‘A Fifteenth-Century Coin Hoard 

from Leith’, BNJ 53 (1983), 78-107. This coin p. 96, no. 9. 


2 W. H. D. Longstaffe, ‘Of the distinctions between the 
pennies of Henry IV, V and VI’, NC NS 7 (1867), 20-42, at 
p. 40. 

3 E. Hawkins, The Silver Coins of England , 3rd edition 
(1887). 

4 F. A. Walters, ‘The silver coinage of the reign of Henry 
VI’, NC 4th ser. 2 (1902), 224-66, at p. 260. 

5 F. A. Walters, ‘The Stamford find and supplementary 
notes on the coinage of Henry VI’, NC 4th ser. 11 (1911), 
153-74. 
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The first writer to assign the ‘mule’ pennies to the reign of Edward IV was Whitton 
(1941). At the end of his discussion of the Leaf-Pellet issue, he mentioned the existence of 
Durham pence reading CIVITAS DVnOLln on the reverse, but with obverses from 
Leaf-Pellet dies of Henry VI. 6 No reference was made to any earlier publication of such 
coins, and the two examples listed by Whitton (pp. 432-3) both belonged at that time to 
the L.A. Lawrence collection. 

The coins were again discussed briefly by Blunt and Whitton (1949), who concluded that 
the existence of the mules must indicate that at least some of the early Edward IV pennies 
of Durham must belong to the heavy coinage, despite the somewhat unhelpful evidence of 
weights. 7 One mule penny was illustrated (Plate III, 1). 


Coins and. Dies Recorded (summarised in Table 1) 

It is clear that the number of recorded examples of these mule pennies is very small, but 
because not all of them have been recorded photographically, it is very difficult to estimate 
exactly how many have been identified. Longstaffe described his two specimens (Table 1, 1 
and 2) as being from the same obverse die, with no leaf on the breast, reading henxxRlC, 
and with either xvr or r after AnGLl. Since he did not describe the reverses as being 
from the same die, it must be assumed that they were not. Walters did not identify 
particular specimens, but corrected the reading of the obverse legend to AnGLl J F. One 
penny of this type (Table 1, 3) formed part of lot 361 in the 1913 sale of Walters’s 
collection, but it is not clear whether this was one of the two coins seen by Longstaffe. 8 


Table 1: Available Evidence on the Known Examples of Mule Pennies 


Coin no. 

Rev. die 

Weight 

History 

1 

9 

? 

Holwell find (Longstaffe 1867) 

2 

7 

? 

Holwell find (Longstaffe 1867) 

3 

? 

? 

F. A. Walters sale 1913, lot 361 

4 

A 

? 

L. A. Lawrence colln. (Whitton 1941, 423-3, a); R. 
Carlyon-Britton colln.; SCMB Oct. 1959; Sotheby sale, 
29 Sept. 1983 

5 

B 

? 

L. A. Lawrence colln. (Whitton 1941, 432-3, fi); C. E. 
Blunt colln. 

6 

C 

? 

Shirley-Fox colln. (Blunt and Whitton 1949); C. E. Blunt 
colln. (1951) 

7 

A 

10.16 gr. 

L. A. Lawrence colln.; British Museum (1936) 

8 

A 

12.32 gr. 

T. B. Clarke-Thornhill colln.; British Museum (1935) 

9 

B 

12.20 gr. 

Delme-Radcliffe sale 1985 

10 

A 

10.32 gr. 

Leith hoard 1980 (Holmes 1983, 96, no. 9) 


As has been mentioned, the two coins listed by Whitton (Table 1, 4 and 5) belonged to 
the L.A. Lawrence collection. Neither is illustrated, but the catalogue descriptions indicate 

that both obverses were largely illegible (henxRi I, and REX x . . . 

.Li). Both these coins can be identified with some certainty in later contexts, despite the 
absence of photographs in Whitton’s article. The first has, in fact, been offered for sale 
twice - first by B. A. Seaby Ltd in 1959, when it was described as ex L. A. Lawrence and 


6 C. A. Whitton, ‘The heavy coinage of Henry VI’, part 
III, BNJ 23 (1941), 399-437, at p. 404. 

7 C. E. Blunt and C. A. Whitton, ‘The coinages of 

Edward IV and of Henry VI (Restored)’, BNJ 25 (1949), 


4-59, at p. 38. 

8 Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge sale. 26-30 May 1913 
(F. A. Walters Esq. sale). Lot 361 was sold on Wednesday, 
28 May. 
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Raymond Carlyon-Britton collections. 9 The illustration, although of mediocre quality, 
seems to confirm the obverse reading. The same coin then appeared in Sotheby’s sale on 29 
September 1983. 10 The second Lawrence/Whitton piece was purchased privately in 1951 by 
C. E. Blunt (pi. 25, 1). The coin described and illustrated by Blunt and Whitton is now also 
in the Blunt collection, having been acquired from the Shirley-Fox collection (Table 1, 6, 
pi. 25, 2). A full obverse legend reading was given (henxRic i ReX £ AnGLl), although the 
photograph shows that much of the legend is, in fact, missing or illegible. 

The British Museum possesses two examples of this issue, both unpublished. One of 
these is a third ex-Lawrence piece, which was obtained by exchange in 1936, and which 
Whitton apparently did not see when he was preparing his article (Table 1, 7, pi. 25, 3). 
The other was acquired in 1935 from the T.B. Clarke-Thornhill Bequest (Table 1, 8, pi. 25, 
4). 

An unprovenanced example appeared as lot 171 in the Delme-Radcliffe sale of 1985. 11 
Most of the obverse legend is missing or illegible, with only . . . .nGLl clear on the 
photograph (Table 1, 9, pi. 25, 5). The specimen from the Leith hoard is the tenth, and so 
far the last, recorded example of this issue of coinage (Table 1, 10, pi. 25, 6). There must 
be a strong possibility, however, that some of the earlier discoveries have been recorded 
more than once. Walters may have acquired one of those described by Longstaffe, for 
instance, and none of the three coins which passed through the Lawrence collection had 
provenances. The Delme-Radcliffe specimen is also unprovenanced, but since the end of 
the obverse legend is missing in this case, it cannot possibly be the same coin as any of the 
Longstaffe or Walters examples. Both continued the reading of the obverse legend to 
include stops and letters after AnGLl. 

The seven coins which are available for study today, or which have been recorded 
photographically, were all struck from a single obverse die, which reads 
[+]henxRl[C] £ R[e]x £ AnGLl £ [F]. Allowing for misreading of the last stop and letter by 
Longstaffe, corrected by Walters, there is nothing in the description of the two die-linked 
pennies from Holwell which would prevent them from being products of the same obverse 
die as all the other specimens. Although Whitton did not indicate that anything followed 
the final I on either of the Lawrence coins he examined, this must have been because of 
their general illegibility, as it is clear that both are from the single known obverse die. 
Likewise the full reading given by Blunt and Whitton for their illustrated specimen does 
not include anything after the final I, but again the photograph shows that the coin is from 
the same obverse die. 

Table 1 shows that a total of three reverse dies are represented on the seven coins 
available for study. Reverse A is represented four times - on both the British Museum 
specimens and that from Leith, as well as on the Seaby/Sotheby ex-Lawrence piece. 
Reverse B occurs on two coins and reverse C once. Although the available sample is still 
very small, it appears likely, therefore, that this was an issue in which one old obverse die 
of Henry VI was used in connection with several Edward IV reverse dies. None of the 
coins appears to have displayed a leaf on the breast on the obverse. Its absence is 
specifically recorded by Longstaffe and Walters. It is possible either that this particular die 
never included a leaf, or that this small symbol had disappeared from the die through wear 
by the time these mules were struck. 


9 SCMB, October 1959, 387 and Plate XLIV, no. 6809. 11 Glendining and Co. sale, Wednesday 17 April 1985 

10 Sotheby’s Ltd. sale, 29 September 1983, lot 87 (illus- (Mrs M. Delme-Radcliffe sale), 

trated). 
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The Weight of the Coins 

In theory the weight of the mule pennies should give some indication as to whether they 
were struck before September 1464, when the penny should have weighed 15 gr., or after, 
when it should have weighed 12 gr. Unfortunately circulation and clipping could have 
reduced considerably the weight of coins which may not in any case have been of the 
official weight when first struck. In discussing the Wyre Piddle hoard, Marion Archibald 
was prepared to accept that a Durham King’s Receivership penny weighing 13.2 gr. was of 
the heavy issue. 12 This was partly because of the pellets by the crown and in the legend, 
and partly as a result of her findings in the Attenborough hoard. 13 A similar coin, without 
the pellets, unclipped and weighing 11.7 gr., she attributed to the light coinage. Also in the 
hoard, weighing 11.7 gr. and appearing to have been clipped, was a York penny of 
Archbishop Booth of the heavy issue. 

Table 1 shows that the weight of only four mule pennies has been recorded, and that this 
ranged from 10.16 to 12.32 gr. Examination of the illustrations shows that the two heaviest 
specimens appear to have been clipped, whilst the two lightest appear to be unclipped. It is 
therefore possible to make out a case for the issue to have been struck at either the 15 gr. 
or the 12 gr. standard, or possibly even both. Thus, the weight of the coins does not help in 
deciding whether they were struck at the time of the heavy or light coinage. 

A Possible Date for the Striking of the Mule Pennies 

Longstaffe attributed the first recorded examples of these coins to a period between the 
episcopates of Nevill and Booth (1457), on the basis of the absence of the known personal 
marks of either of the two bishops. No doubt further justification was provided by the 
presence in the Holwell hoard of a coin of Nevill from the same obverse die as the two 
mules. Walters accepted this attribution, and only in Whitton’s article in 1941 were the 
coins identified as Henry VI/Edward IV mules, on the basis that only the locally-made 
reverse dies of the early years of Edward IV’s reign contained the mint name in the form 
DVnOLln. No evidence has since come to light that any dies of the reign of Henry VI bore 
this mint signature, and the basic concept of the coins as mules must therefore stand, 
although it must be said that no reverse die-links between any of the mules and heavy 
coinage pennies of Edward IV have yet been identified. 

The obverse die was produced for the Leaf-Pellet issue of Henry VI, which at present is 
given a date range of 1445-54. Despite the troubles in the late 1450s, it has not yet been 
suggested that there was a need to obtain dies locally before the reign of Edward IV, and 
since the local dies logically form one issue, they must therefore be attributed only to 
Edward IV. It is unfortunate that, unlike the 1473-83 issue from local dies, there is no 
surviving record indicating that Durham was allowed to use local dies in the early 1460s. 
Blunt and Whitton suggested that the coinage was first struck under the authority of the 
king’s receiver, was continued after Booth recovered his temporalities, and was not 
replaced by the first issue struck from London-made dies until several months after the 
light coinage commenced. They considered that no coins were struck at Durham between 
the accession of Edward IV (March 1461) and the king’s receiver’s issue some time after 
December 1462. There seems, however, to be no reason why the local coinage should not 
have been produced before the king’s receivers were appointed, although the number of 
coins struck may have been very small. 

Only one mule coin appears to have been found in a dateable context, and that is the 


12 Marion M. Archibald, ‘The Wyre Piddle (Worcs.) 13 Marion M. Archibald, ‘The Attenborough, Notts, 1966 
hoard of fifteenth-century silver coins', NC 7th ser. X hoard’. BNJ 38 (1969), 50-83. 

(1970), 133-62, especially p. 136. 
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most recent discovery. The hoard found at Leith in 1980 was deposited during the period 
1470-75. The coins must therefore have been produced between 1461 and 1475. To reduce 
this date range further it is necessary to speculate as to the conditions under which the 
coins were struck. There appear to be at least four possibilities: 

1. The mules were not struck at the mint, the dies having been stolen. 

2. They were struck at the mint, but an obverse die of Henry VI was used by mistake. 

3. They were struck at the mint using an obverse die of Henry VI because no obverse 
die of Edward IV was available. 

4. They were struck at the mint, deliberately using an obverse die of Henry VI, 
although an obverse die of Edward IV was available. 

If theft was involved, this could in theory have occurred at any time within the previously 
established date range, but the probability must be that it took place after the local reverse 
dies went out of use in 1464. Obsolete dies would probably have been stored separately 
from those still in use, and since at least one obsolete obverse die was used for the mules, 
the three or more reverse dies, presumably stolen from the same place, are also likely to 
have been obsolete. Since none of the reverse dies show any evidence of damage or 
excessive wear, they are likely to have continued in use throughout the period of issue of 
the initial (local) coinage of Edward IV. 

If the second possibility is correct, then it must be assumed that it was possible for the 
obsolete and current dies to be mixed together, and also that the local obverse dies were of 
so similar a size and shape that they were almost indistinguishable from the old, 
London-made, obverse dies. As the old obverse die is found muled with at least three 
different Edward reverse dies, the mistake would have to have remained undetected for 
some time. If this was the case, there is no reason to think that these coins would not have 
been produced at the same time as the other local die Durham pennies without a rose on 
the reverse and with the DVnOLln or DenOLln mint signature. Only four examples of these 
have been recorded, of which two are in the British Museum, one appeared in the 
Delme-Radcliffe sale, and one is in the collection of the second writer. 

It seems extremely unlikely that an obverse die of Henry VI would have been used 
deliberately in the absence of one of Edward IV. It would have to be assumed that there 
was such a desperate need for coins that the mint authorities were prepared to use an 
obverse die in the name of the ruling king’s enemy. The only time when this might have 
occurred is at the beginning of the reign, but it is difficult to believe that local obverse dies 
would not have been produced before or at the same time as the reverse dies. An Edward 
IV obverse die would have been of prime importance for the striking of new coinage, 
whereas any reverse die could have been utilised initially. 

If the final possibility is correct, the most likely time for the coins to have been struck 
was when there was a chance that Henry VI would regain the throne. Lancastrian hopes in 
the north ended with the battle of Hexham in May 1464. No restoration coinage is known 
at Durham, and it would be strange if Durham had been required to use old dies at that 
time, whilst York was provided with new dies from London. The period of Henry Vi’s 
restoration can therefore be rejected. The coins are also unlikely to have been struck 
between December 1462 and April 1464, the period of the king’s receivership. 

Bishop Booth, who had been both the chancellor of Henry Vi’s queen, Margaret of 
Anjou, and Henry’s keeper of the privy seal, seems to have made his peace immediately 
with Edward IV when he came to the throne, and was accepted enough to be summoned to 
Edward’s first parliament. In October 1462, however, Margaret of Anjou landed in 
Northumbria, and shortly afterwards Alnwick castle was surrendered to Lancastrian 
forces. On 7 December 1462 Booth’s temporalities were seized, and they were not restored 
until 17 April 1464. No reason for the seizure has been established, but it is highly probable 
that the two incidents were connected. Booth may well have reverted to his previous 
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loyalties, and if so, he may have been persuaded in the autumn of 1462 to have coins struck 
in the name of Henry VI. It is in any case highly improbable that he would have been 
foolish enough to do this in April or May of 1464, just after regaining his temporalities. 

In the light of current knowledge it is not possible to determine which of the four 
possible scenarios provides the correct background for the striking of the mule pennies. 
The most that can be said is that they must belong to the period 1461-75, with a probability 
that they were struck deliberately rather than accidentally in c. 1461-5, and with the latter 
part of 1462 providing a feasible context. A full investigation of the local coinage of 
Durham may throw more light on the issue. 



PORTRAIT PUNCHES USED ON THE HAMMERED 
COINAGE OF QUEEN ELIZABETH I 


J. D. BROWN AND C. H. COMBER 

ALTHOUGH portraits of Queen Elizabeth I normally attract much attention, the portraits 
appearing on the coinage have been relatively little studied. Helen Farquhar discussed the 
portraits of the Tudor monarchs as portrayed on their coins and medals and Col Morrieson 
has listed some of the early busts in his description of the dresses worn by the queen. 1 
Borden and Brown have described the busts used on the milled coinage and Brown has 
also provided a listing of most of the early hammered shilling bust punches. 2 * Tickell has 
done the same for the bust punches used on the hammered sixpences but there has hitherto 
been no detailed study or catalogue of the other bust punches used on Elizabeth’s 
hammered coins. 2 

In our forthcoming study of the hammered gold coinage of Elizabeth I, we needed a 
scheme for labelling the different bust punches, but finding that the punches were used 
interchangeably between metals and denominations we decided that it would be more 
useful to provide a complete catalogue of all the bust punches used on the hammered coin 
during the reign. 

One advantage of examining all forty-nine bust punches as a group was the discovery 
that punches engraved at the same time share stylistic features which suggest that they 
were copied from the same master portrait, presumably a drawing or painting taken from 
life. It is known that the queen gave a sitting to Mestrelle at Richmond to make the 
painting that served as the model for the portrait used on the mill coin and it is likely that 
she granted similar sittings to Derek Anthony, the chief engraver for the hammered coin. 4 
From the punches it is possible to identify nine of these master portraits each of which may 
be represented by as many as nine punches usually cut within a few months of each other. 

In the two years leading up to the recoinage of 1561 three master portraits appear to 
have been used and no less than nine shilling-size punches were cut in addition to ten for 
the smaller denominations. This flurry of activity stemmed from the difficulty of obtaining 
a likeness that satisfied the queen. 5 Bust 1 may have been a good likeness but it was not 
particularly flattering and, though bust 2 was better, the queen is shown wearing a crown 
that is so large that it is in danger of falling off. Bust 3 is in all respects more satisfactory 
and was used for the major part of the large recoinage of 1561. Some punches cut during 
this period were being used over twenty years later even though new master portraits were 
prepared in 1566 (bust 4), 1573 (bust 5) and 1583 (bust 6). The differences between any of 
the early portraits (busts 1-6) are not large and the use of outdated punches would not 
have attracted any particular notice. 

During the late 1580s Charles Anthony assumed the mantle of chief engraver from his 
father, Derek. The reintroduction of a crown gold coinage in 1593 provided him with an 
opportunity to prepare a new and distinctive portrait (bust 7) in which the queen’s hair 


1 H. Farquhar, Portraiture of our Tudor monarchs on 

their coins and medals’. BNJ 4 (1908), 79-143; H. W. 

Morrieson, ‘The dress of Elizabeth as shown on her early 
silver coins, 1558-1561’, BNJ IS (1925-6), 121-3. 

- D. G. Borden and I. D. Brown, ‘The milled coinage of 

Elizabeth I’, BN] 53 (1983), 108-32; I. D. Brown, ‘Some 
notes on the coinage of Elizabeth I with special reference to 


her hammered silver', BNJ 28 (1958), 568-603. 

3 I. Tickell, ‘The hammered sixpences of Elizabeth IF 
(sic), NCirc 80(1972), 3. 

4 C. E. Challis, The Tudor Coinage (Manchester, 1978), 
p. 18; H. Symonds, ‘The Mint of Queen Elizabeth and those 
who worked there’, NC 76 (1916), 91. 

5 Symonds, ‘The Mint of Queen Elizabeth’, p. 64, 
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flows profusely over an elaborately bejewelled dress. Two pattern punches (P2,P3) are 
known for this coinage. A .slightly more restrained version of this portrait (bust 8) was 
introduced later the same year and a similar portrait with the queen holding an orb and 
sceptre (bust 9) was prepared for the silver crown and half-crown in 1601. On the smaller 
silver the punches prepared earlier by Derek Anthony continued to be used until the end 
of the reign, though after the success of busts 7 and 8 on the gold, Charles Anthony did 
prepare pattern shillings with similar (if more subdued) portraits (P4.P5) but these were 
never adopted for general use. 

A portrait (P6) similar to that used on the gold in 1593 (bust 8) was cut for a unique 
pattern halfpenny in the British Museum. Peck associates this piece with a proposal made 
around 1574 by Wickliffe and Humphrey for a billon coinage. 6 However, the style of the 
portrait and the abbreviation of the queen’s name to ELIZAB both suggest that the obverse 
die of this piece was not cut until the 1590s even though the punches used on the reverse 
die are typical of those in use around 1572 in the Tower where Humphrey was the 
assay-master.' This piece is probably a later concoction struck from two dies prepared at 
very different times. 

We have included two of the three-quarter facing pattern portraits of 1601 (P7.P8) for 
completeness. These pieces are included in Peck’s catalogue as numbers 3-5 and 7-9. s 
More problematical is the extremely rare pattern (P9), which Hawkins described as a 
milled half-crown. 6 The portrait in particular is in very high relief, quite atypical of the 
period, leading to the conclusion that it may be a later concoction. With the lys mark, the 
French title reading FRAN and the Z for ET in the legend it is probably a copy of an early 
hammered shilling and not related to the mill series which had developed a different style 
by the time the lys mark was in use on mill pieces. Unfortunately, the bust on both known 
specimens is heavily worn (or rubbed) and tantalisingly the finer details are no longer 
visible. 

Although the mill coinage is not part of this study, it is instructive to compare the 
portrait evolution in the hammered and mill scries. Borden and Brown identify seven 
different portraits used on the mill coins between 1560 and 1572. 10 The earliest, a pattern 
(BB 13) dating from the end of 1560, is similar in style to the contemporary hammered bust 
3 and a pattern hammered shilling of privy mark martlet struck with bust punch 3B but 
without the usual inner circles (illustrated by Borden and Brown as BB12) is often 
confused with the mill coins. The first regular bust appearing on the mill coins (BB 14) is 
remarkably similar to the hammered bust 3C but within a matter of months Mestrcllc’s 
portraits became both more elaborate and varied than those of Derek Anthony. In 1564 
Mestrelle introduced a portrait in which the queen’s left ear is visible beneath her hair, a 
feature that Anthony introduced in his 1566 portrait (bust 4). 

It is also interesting to compare the coinage portraits with the painted portraits of 
Elizabeth that have been studied by Strong. 11 The early coin portraits were taken from life 
and are among the few extant portraits of the queen that date from the first decade of her 
reign. There is no reason to doubt that they are a true, even if flattering, likeness. But the 
later coinage portraits (busts 7-9), in common with the later painted portraits, show no 
signs of the queen’s ageing features. They have become icons of the cult of the eternally 
youthful virgin queen. The move from likeness to icon is reflected in the move from 

" C. W Peck. English Copper, Fin unit Bronze Coins in * Peck. English Copper. Tin and Bronze Coins, 

the British Museum 1558-1958 (London 1964). but Challis in '' E Hawkins. The Silver Coins of England (London. 

The Tudor Coinage, p. 20ft note 23. points out that this piece 1848), p. 153 

is too heavy for the proposed halfpence. This does not rule 1,1 Borden and Brown. The milled coinage of Elizabeth E. 
out the possibility that the reverse die was prepared in the 108-32. 

l ower in support ol Wickliffe and Humphrey's proposal. 11 R Strong. Olorianii. The Portraits of Queen Elizabeth I 

7 J. Craig. The Mini (Cambridge. 1953). p 120. (New York, 1987) 
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simplicity to complexity - the exaggeratedly ornate clothing (symbolising majesty), the 
profusely free flowing hair (symbolising virginity) and the orb and sceptre (symbolising 
authority). 

Each of the forty-nine bust punches is described in Table 2 and illustrated. Table 1 gives 
a list of the privy marks used during the reign and their dates. The nine different portraits 
are identified by the numbers 1 to 9 and different punches corresponding to the same 
portrait are identified by a letter. For each punch the following information is supplied: 

1. a concordance of alternative published bust numbers (B^Brown, T=Tickeli); 

2. the dimensions of the bust measured from the cross of the crown to the front of the 
truncation, and from the front to the back of the truncation; 

3. a description of the characteristic features of the punch; 

4. a list of the denominations and privy marks on which it was used; and 

5. other comments. 


Table 1 


Abbreviations used for privy marks (Dates given in new style) 


LS 

Lys 

1558 -1560 

Bust 1-3 Derek Anthony 

CC 

Cross Cross let 

1560-1561 

(-1565 on AV) 

MR 

Martlet 

1560-1561 

(AR only) 

BA 

Broad Arrowhead 
(Pheon) 

1561-1565 

(AR only) 

RS 

Rose 

1565-1566 

(Sovereign pattern) 

PT 

Portcullis 

1566-1567 


LN 

Lion 

1567 

Bust 4 

CN 

Crown (Coronet) 

1567-1570 


CA 

Castle 

1570-1572 


ER 

Ermine 

1572-1573 

Bust 5 

AC 

Acorn 

1573-1574 


EG 

Eglantine 

1574-1578 


CR 

(Greek) Cross 

1578-1580 


LC 

Long (Latin) Cross 

1580-1582 


SW 

Sword 

1582-1583 


BL 

Bell 

1583 


A 

A 

1583-1585 

Bust 6 

SC 

(E) scallop 

1585-1587 

Charles Anthony 

CS 

Crescent 

1587-1590 


HA 

Hand 

1590-1592 


TN 

Tun 

1592-1594 

Bust 7 (Half-sovereign pattern) 

WK 

Woolsack 

1594-1596 

Bust 8 

KY 

Key 

1596-1599 

(shilling patterns) 

AN 

Anchor 

1599-1600 


0 

Cypher 

1600-1601 


1 

One 

1601-1602 

Bust 9 

2 

Two 

1602-1603 


Irish Marks 



RS 

Rose 

1558 


HP 

Harp 

1561 
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Bust punches used on the hammered coin of Elizabeth I ordered according to bust type (sec plates 26 — 8) 

BUS T I Thick vertical nose descending from a high forehead. Jutting chin. Crown arch dips beneath the 
cross. 

1A ( = B 1 ) 21 x 14mm Plain dress between beaded straps, nose in line with shoulder. 

1558- 61 Shilling (LS.CC). Irish shilling (RS). Deterioration of the bust punch is shown by 
the number of jewels on each side of the crown arch. The new die had 7 jewels on each 
arch but some of these were damaged in use as indicated: 7/7 (1558-Dec 1560), 4. 2/7 (Dec 
1560). 4. 2/2. 4 (Jan 1561) 

IB (=B2) 21 x 15.5mm Plain dress between beaded straps. Head thrust further forward. 

1559- 61 Half-pound (LS). shilling (LS. MR), Irish shilling (RS). 

1C 21 x 16.5mm Light decorations between beaded straps, hair at shoulder more profuse than 

1A and IB. 

1560 Shilling (LS) 

ID (=B3) 21 X 14mm Row of incuse dots on dress between plain straps. 

1560 Shilling (LS) 

IE 13.5 x 10mm Incuse dots on dress between plain straps. This extremely rare punch was used 

on only one die of each denomination. Neither shows either the beaded or wire line inner 
circle. 

1558-9 Crown (LS), groat (LS). 

IF (— T2) 14.5 x 10mm Plain dress between plain straps. 

1558- 66 Crown (CC.RS.PT), sixpence (BA.RS.PT), groat (LS.CC, MR), Irish groat 
(RS). 

1G 13 x 8.5mm Plain dress between plain straps. 

1559- 66 Half-crown (LS.CC, RS,PT), groat (LS), half-groat (LS.CC. MR. PT), Irish groat 
(HP). 

1H 8.5 x 6mm Line on dress between plain straps. 

1558-61 Penny (LS.CC.MR). 


BUST 2 1560 Smaller head than other shilling punches but otherwise similar to bust 3. Diagonal lines on dress 

between plain straps. 

2A (=B5) 19.5 x 1 3. 5mm 

1560 Shilling (LS). 

2B (=B4) 19 x 12.5mm 

1560 Shilling (LS). 


BUST 3 
between. 
3A 

3B 


3C 


3D 


3E 


(Recoinage bust) 1560 More flattering portrait than bust 1. Straps plain with various decorations 

(=B7) 20 x 14mm Small delicate scroll decoration between straps. 

1560-61 Shilling (CC). 

(=B8) 20 x 15mm Elaborate decoration between straps. 

1560- 88 Shilling (CC.MR.BL.A.SC.CS). 

This bust was used only during the early months of the recoinage and was dropped in 
favour of 3C. It was later revived when the shilling was reintroduced in 1583. it also 
appears on a pattern without inner circles (MR) that is contemporary with and similar lo 
the earliest mill coins. 

( = B6) 20 x 14mm Incuse riots on dress between straps. Criss-cross pattern at truncation and 
queen’s left shoulder, 

1561- 65 Half-pound (CC.RS.PT). shilling (CC.MR). Irish shilling (HP. April 1561). 

The principal recoinage bust. Deterioration of the punch is shown by the gradual removal 

of the six jewels on each arch of the crowm: 6/6 (Jan 1561), 5./6 (Feb). 5./.5 (Mar), 57.2.2 
(Apr), 5./.2.I. (May 1561-65). 

(=T1) 17 x 12.5mm Prominent horizontal bar across the base of the bodice. Hair brushed 
back. 

1561 Sixpence (BA). 

(=T3) 17 x 12. 5mm Incuse diagonal lines on dress between straps. 

1563-6 Half-pound (LN). sixpence (BA). 
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13 x 9.5mm 

1560- 7 Half-crown (CC,RS), threepence (BA,RS,PT,), half-groat (CC). 

3G 11 x 7.5mm Hair swept back, light incuse lines on bodice. 

1561- 82 Threehalfpence (all marks from BA to SW). 

3H 10 x 7mm Incuse dots on dress between straps, break in crown punch. 

1560- 1 Penny (CC,MR). 

31 9.5 x 6mm High ruff at chin throwing head forward. 

1561- 72 Penny (CC,RS,PT,LN,CN,CA), threefarthings (BA,CN,ER), 

BUST 4 (High Crown) 1566 Crown arch rises to a point under the cross. Ear is showing. Queen’s features 
similar to bust 1. Straps plain with incuse dots between. (N.B. The ear first appears on the mill coinage in 
1564). 

4A 19.5 X 13. 5mm 

1567-73 Half-pound (LN,CN,CA). 

4B (=T4) 16 x 10.5mm 

1566-73 Sixpence (LN,CN,CA,ER). 

4C 14 x 9.5mm 

1566-72 Crown (LN,CN.CA). 

4D 13,5 X 9mm Pointed chin 

1566-83 Half-crown (PT,LN,CN,CA), threepence (LN,CN,CA,ER,AC,EG, 
CR,LC,SW), half-groat (PT,LN,CN,CA). 

BUST 5 (Flat arched crown) 1573 Plain straps on bodice. 

5A (=T5) 16.5 x 11.5mm Alternating incuse diagonal lines between straps. 

1573-89 Sixpence (ER,AC,EG,CR,LC,SW.BL,A,SC,CS). 

5B 10 x 6.5mm Plain dress between straps, waves of hair over ear at crown. 

1573-1603 Penny (all marks from AC to 2), threefarthings (ER,AC,EG,CR,LC,SW). 

BUST 6 1583 Similar to bust 5, ear not always visible. 

6A 21 x 14.5mm Ear concealed by hair. 

1585- 8 Shilling (SC,CS). 

6B 21 x 13.5mm Incuse diagonal lines on dress between straps. 

1586- 1603 Shilling (SC,CS,HA,TN,WK,KY,AN,0,1,2). 

6C (-T6) 18 xl2mm 

1589-1603 Sixpence (CS,HA,TN,WK,KY,AN,0,1 .2). 

6D 12 x 8- 5mm Incuse dots between straps, very youthful face. 

1583-6 Half-groat (BL,A,SC). 

6E 11 X 8.5mm 

1585-99 Half-groat ($C,CS,HA,TN,WK,KY). 

6F 11 x 8.5mm Herring bone pattern on bodice, nose very pronounced, 

1599- 1603 Half-groat (AN, 0,1, 2). 

BUST 7 (High hair) 1593 Elaborate bust in which the hair flows from the top of the ruff at the queen’s left 
shoulder, 

7A 30 x 23.5mm 

1593—4 Pound (TN). 

7B 23.5 x 21mm 

1593 Half-pound (TN). 

7C 17 x 14mm 

1593-9 Crown (TN,WK,KY). 

7D 12.5 x 10.5mm 

1593- 1603 Half-crown (TN,WK,KY,AN,0,1,2), 

BUST 8 (Low hair) 1593 Similar to bust 7 but the queen’s hair flows from the base of the ruff by her left 
shoulder. 

8A 30 X 24.5mm 

1594- 1603 Pound (WK,KY,AN,0,1,2). 

8B 23.5 x 20mm 

1593-1603 Half-pound (TN.WK,KY,AN.0.1,2). 

8C 17.5 X 12.5mm 

1600- 3 Crown (0,1,2). 
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BUST 9 (Orb and Sceptre) 1601. 

9A 34 x 27.5mm 

1601-3 Silver crown (1.2). 

9B 26 x 20mm 

1601-3 Silver half-crown (1,2). 

BUSTS PUNCHES USED ON PATTERNS 
PI 1565 AV pound (RS). 

P2 1593 AV half-pound (TN). An early trial for bust 7 

P3 1593 AV half-pound (TN). A trial for bust 7 

P4 1597 AR shilling (KY). A trial for bust 7 in the silver series. Tall narrow crown with flowing 

hair. 

P5 1597 AR shilling (KY). As P4 but with a more squat crown. 

P6 cl597 AR or billon halfpenny (Mullet). 

P7 1601 AV/AR/AE Medalet or groat or twopence (6 petalled flower). 

P8 1601 AR/AE/Pewter penny (6 petalled flower). 

P9 1560? piedfort shilling (so-called milled half-crown) (LS). 



BROWN AND COMBER: PORTRAIT PUNCHES (1) 









THE 1987 RYHALL TREASURE TROVE 


T. H. McK. CLOUGH AND B. J. COOK 

THIS hoard was uncovered on 15 February 1987 in the back garden of a house in the village 
of Ryhall in eastern Rutland, just north of Stamford. The site is close to the bank of the 
river Gwash. The finders were engaged in digging a trench in which to plant a hedge for the 
owners of the land. The authorities were made aware of the discovery on 21 February and 
the site was examined by TC, though the trench had by then been filled in and the hedge 
set in place. A search of the site with metal detectors did not indicate the presence of 
further material. 

The coins were transferred to BJC at the British Museum where a report was prepared 
for the coroner for North Leicestershire. An inquest was opened at Oakham on 23 October 
and evidence given by the finders and TC. Counsel for the landowners brought up the 
possibility that the coins might represent an accidental loss, proposing that since the 
find-spot was within the old flood-plain of the river Gwash, as indicated in early maps, it 
would have been an unlikely place to bury a hoard. The coroner decided that further 
investigation would be useful and adjourned the inquest. 

An excavation of the site was then made on 12-13 November by Mr P. Clay of the 
Leicestershire Archaeological Unit, assisted by TC and the Rutland Field Research 
Group. This resulted in the discovery of more coins and the remains of a rectangular oak 
box, buried completely within the subsoil. Some coins had been pressed into the wood of 
the box as it had softened and a mirror image of their designs was visible. The dimensions 
of the box would have been about 340 x 210 mm in plan, with a minimum height of 80 mm. 

This evidence was presented at the resumed inquest on 4 December and BJC gave 
evidence about the nature of the coins. The jury declared the coins to be treasure trove and 
named the two original finders as finders of the entire board, including those coins 
discovered during the archaeological excavation. 1 

There is no evidence to suggest the identity of the original owners of the hoard. The 
manor of Ryhall was owned by the Cecil family in the 1640s, but it is not at present known 
who occupied Water Yard Close and the adjacent farm, the site of the find. Ryhall was also 
the home of Sir Wingfield Bodenham, an ardent royalist, who was appointed sheriff of 
Rutland in 1643. He was taken in arms at Burghley in 1644, three miles from Ryhall, and 
imprisoned in the Tower until 1647, refusing to pay a fine of £1000. 

Contents of the hoard 

The coins discovered in February 1987 consisted of one gold and 3220 silver pieces. The 
additional material found in November consisted of forty-two silver pieces. The distribu- 
tion as between denominations and periods is listed in the catalogue below. The face value 
of the hoard when deposited was £160 Is., given that the crown of James I had been 
revalued to 5s. 6d., and including a counterfeit shilling as a full value coin. 

The composition of the Ryhall hoard would seem at first glance to be unremarkable for a 
substantial Civil War deposit. A few coins of Edward VI and Mary accompany a large 


Acknowledgements . The authors are grateful to Patrick Clay 
of the Leicestershire Archaeological Unit and to Marion 
Archibald, Edward Besly and Christopher Challis for their 
comments on the hoard. 


1 For more detailed information on the discovery and 
recovery of the coins see: T. H. McK. Ciough and B. J. 
Cook, ‘A Civil War hoard of silver coins from Ryhall, 
Rutland’, Rutland Record 9 (1989), 305-11, 
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amount of Elizabethan silver, sixpences for the most part. No smaller denomination than 
the sixpence is present, again a characteristic of mid-scventeenth-century deposits. The 
presence of a single gold coin can be matched against several other such occurrences. 
However, there are a number of noteworthy features of the hoard. First, there is its size. It 
is the largest recorded so far this century and there are only a few larger properly-recorded 
examples known from earlier times, e.g. the East Worlington. Devon, hoard of 1895 (5188 
silver coins). 2 3 

A second notable feature of the hoard might seem to be the uniformity of its 
composition. It includes no particular rarities, such as issues of the royalist mints, or any 
foreign coin, and only contains one solitary counterfeit: an imitation of a shilling of Charles 
I, initial mark tun (pi. 29, I). The latest coins of the hoard are of the triangle in circle initial 
mark, 1641-3. In fact the hoard ends extremely strongly, with 1875 coins, well over half the 
hoard, being of this initial mark, and most of these looking mint-fresh. It would seem 
highly likely that the hoard was set aside from currency before the end of the triangle in 
circle period in about April 1643. 

Rutland was at that time the scene of considerable disturbances, several prominent local 
gentry actively supporting the king. After the battle of Edgehill, 13 October 1642, the 
nearest royalist rallying points were at Oxford and Newark, whereas parliamentary forces 
were closer to hand at Leicester and Grantham. There was considerable military activity in 
Rutland in late 1642 and early 1643. The royalists took Belvoir Castle in January 1643 but 
this was balanced by the parliamentary capture of Burghley at about the same time, which 
was thereafter the site of a garrison. Parliamentary forces crossed the county on a number 
of occasions in early 1643: a detachment of Lord Grey’s men from Leicester came to 
Oakham to secure a store of powder, and troops from Grantham came to Exton and North 
Luffenham, where they skirmished with local royalists. In February 1643 the parliamentary 
committee of Rutland was ordered to raise ‘money, plate and horses’ in the county and 
later in the year the sequestration of local royalists began.’ There was thus considerable 
incentive for the hiding of treasure in Rutland at that time, though the Ryhall hoard is the 
first Civil War deposit to come to light there. Although a number of finds are known from 
other east midlands counties, they are mostly somewhat later in date and can be associated 
with the events of the summer of 1645. 4 

There seems to be no precedent for this overwhelming predominance of one initial mark 
in any other recorded Civil War hoard (the Messing, Essex, hoard of 1975 w'ould seem to 
be the nearest, with a little over a third of its coins being of the triangle initial mark), 
although hoards ending in this mark are by no means uncommon: Besly lists thirty-two 
such. 5 The bulk of these triangle in circle coins are shillings, 1703 in all. Upon close 
examination it emerged that most of these shillings were the products of a very small 
number of dies. Once the dominant dies were identified, this made it possible to assign to 
this initial mark a large number of coins which otherwise would have had to be classed as 
uncertain, due to the mark being off-flan or too weakly-struck to be visible. 

There are three main obverse dies represented among the triangle in circle shillings. 

Obverse die 1. (pi. 29, 2), characterised by a very evident striation on the die running from the back of the 
king’s head through the X of the mark of value to the shoulder. This die is represented by 5X3 coins and is 
paired with two reverses, with one (pi. 29, 3) for 370 coins and with the other (pi. 29, 4) for 213. 


2 H. A. Grueber, ‘A find of coins at East Worlington’. 
JVC' 3rd ser. 17 (1897). 115-58. 

3 VCH Rul land I. 189-90. 

4 See E. M. Besly. English Civil War Coin Hoards. 


British Museum Occasional Paper No. 51 (London. 1987) 
p. 67. 

5 Besly. pp 80-6. 
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Obverse die 2, (pi. 29, 5), characterised by the G of MAG.BR in the legend encroaching on the inner circle. 
This is paired with one reverse (pi. 29, 6) for 483 coins and with two other reverses for three coins each (pi. 29, 
7 and 8). 

Obverse die 3. (pj. 29, 9), characterised by the slant of the triangle in the circle of the initial mark. This is paired 
with just one reverse for 354 coins (pi. 29, 10). 

There are a further 277 coins from a large number of other dies which presumably 
represent the normal mixture of dies produced by circulation or by storage practices at the 
mint. 

The bulk of the triangle in circle shillings would evidently seem to have come directly 
from the mint, to have been added to a collection of material extracted from the existing 
currency, and then been deposited without ever having entered normal circulation. The 
huge increase in silver minting which occurred at the Tower at this time is well recorded, 6 
but this was echoed by an increase in the level of hoarding stimulated by the events of 
1642-3: the withdrawal of the king from London on 10 January 1642 and the raising of his 
standard at Nottingham on 22 August. The Ryhall hoard would seem to illustrate in a 
particularly dramatic way the large-scale hoarding which then occurred and how it may 
have distorted the pattern of the currency, so much relatively high-value, recently- 
produced coin being removed from circulation. 7 

The entire hoard has been weighed and the record of this remains on file at the British 
Museum. In the list of the hoard below the approach adopted by E. M. Besly in English 
Civil War Coin Hoards has been followed: i.e. the average weight of each type is given, as 
is the number of coins weighed and the percentage of the weight-standard used from 1601 
onwards. The weights show no indication that the hoard was carefully selected, though 
neither is it noticeably inferior to other known hoards in the proportion of clipped 
material. 

The die axes of the dominant dies among the triangle in circle shillings were noted to see 
if this might throw any light on the current manufacturing techniques, but no consistent 
pattern emerged. The same was done for the triangle in circle half-crowns as the possibility 
exists of there having been some mechanised contribution to their manufacture. 8 However, 
here again there was no consistency or pattern in the resulting information. 

The triangle in circle shillings in the hoard illustrate with great clarity the collapse of 
manufacturing standards at the Tower at this time. The weight standards of the coins were 
maintained and there has never been any suggestion that fineness suffered, but the coins 
have a remarkably inferior appearance when compared to earlier issues in the same hoard. 
A large proportion of them have cracked or frayed edges, are very weakly struck and 
off-centre (rarely is all the legend visible on-flan, let alone decently struck) and are of very 
irregular shape, many being virtually square or rectangular. A distinct characteristic, 
observable on the coins illustrated on the plate, is the frequent appearance of an irregular 
bulge or notch in the edge, this presumably reflecting the way in which the blanks were 
being prepared for striking. The triangle in circle half-crowns also have a frequently 
occurring feature: the obverses are often slightly convex, the bulge being roughly square in 
shape. This may reflect the way in which the coins were struck, a small number of blows 
coming from different angles to impress all parts of the dies in as economical a manner as 
possible. 

A full photographic record of the hoard exists in the Department of Coins and Medals, 


6 Besly, pp. 54-7; J, P. C. Kent, ‘Coinage at the Tower 
Mint’, in SCB1 33 The John G. Brooker Collection. Coins of 

Charles l ( 1625-1649 ), edited by J. J. North and P. J. 

Preston-Morley (London, 1984), pp. xxi-xxiii. 


7 Besly, p. 57. 

8 See E. M. Besly, 'Rotary coining in England', in 
Metallurgy in Numismatics 3, edited by M. M. Archibald and 
M, R, Cowell (forthcoming). 
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British Museum. The British Museum has acquired twenty-four coins from the hoard, 
principally examples of the predominant dies, but also including the counterfeit shilling, 
and the Leicestershire Museums Service has acquired eighty-nine coins, including the gold 
crown, to fill gaps in its collection. 


CATALOGUE 

The coins are listed with reference to J. J. North's English Hammered Coinage, vol. 2 (London, 1960), though a 
listing of the shillings of Charles I according to Sharp’s classification is also included. 9 


A. Gold coins 

.lames I 
crown 

B Silver coins 

Edward VI 


shilling 

N. 1937 

sixpence 

N. 1938 

Philip and Mary 

shilling 

N. 1967 
N. 1968 

sixpence 

N. 1970 
N. 1971 

Elizabeth I 

shilling 

N. 1985 
N. 2014 


sixpence 


coronet 


1 


Y (2). tun (1) 3 

tun 4 


Full titles, 1554 (3), undated (3) 6 

English titles, 1555 1 

Full titles, 1554 1 

English titles, 1557 I 


lis (4): cross crosslet (22): martlet (28) 

bell (2); A (13): escallop (1); crescent (2); hand (3); tun (18); 
woolpack (7); key (4); anchor (2); one (5); two ( 10); uncertain (3) 
pheon 1561 (34), 1562 (13), 1563 (I), 1564 (8), 1565 ( 7). uncertain 
date (5) 
rose (1565) 

portcullis 1566 (17). 1567 (1) 
lion 1566 (4). 1567 (10) 

coronet 1567 (23), 1568 (19), 1569 (31), 1570 (8), uncertain (3) 
castle 1570 (8). 1571 (20), uncertain (1) 
ermine 1572 (25). 1573 (8), uncertain (1) 
acorn 1573 (17). 1574 (5) 

eglantine 1574 (19). 1575 (33), 1576 (14). 1577 (4). 1578 (1). 
uncertain (4) 

plain cross 1578 (28), 1579 (6). uncertain (4) 
long cross 1580 (15). 1581 (6) 
sword 1582 

bell 1582 (13). 1583 (16), uncertain (1) 

A 1583 (8), 1584 (6). uncertain (I) 

escallop 1584 (2). 1585 (6). 1586 (5), 1587 (1). uncertain (2) 

crescent 1587 (5). 1589 (2) 

hand 1590 (4), 1591 (8). 1592 (4) 

tun 1591 (1). 1592 (14), 1593 (10). 1594 (3). 1595? mule (1) 

woolpack 1594 (10), 1595 (7) 

key 1595 (1). 1596 (7) 

anchor 1599 

cvpher 1600 

one 1601 (6), 1602 (1) 

two 1602 

uncertain marks 1572 (1). 1580 (2). 1581 (1). 1582 (1). 15- 0) 


54 

70 

68 

5 
18 

14 
84 

29 
34 
22 

75 

38 

21 

16 

30 

15 

16 

7 
16 
29 
17 

8 
1 
1 

7 

4 

6 


‘‘MB Sharp. 'The Tower shillings of Charles I and their 
influence on the Aberystwyth issue'. BSJ 47 ( 1077). 102-13. 
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James 1 




half-crown 

N. 2098 

lis 

1 

shilling 

1/1 

thistle 

4 


1/2 

thistle (12); lis (10) 

22 


2/3 

lis (9); rose (11) 

20 


2/4 

rose (15); escallop (7); grapes (10); coronet (7) 

39 


2/5 

coronet (5); key (1); mullet (1) 

7 


2/6 

tower (1); trefoil (1); tun (2) 

4 


3/6 

lis 

5 


uncertain 


2 

sixpence 

1/1 

thistle 1603 

3 


1/2 

thistle 1603 (2), 1604 (6); lis 1604 (7); uncertain (1) 

16 


2/3 

lis 1604 (3), 1605 (7); rose 1605 (3) 

10 


2/4 

rose 1605 (3), 1606 (3); uncertain 1606 (5); escallop 1606 (3); grapes 




1607 (4); coronet 1607 (3), 1608 (3), uncertain (1); key 1610 (1); 




mullet 1611 (1) 

27 


3/6 

thistle (1); lis 1623 (3), 1624 (1); trefoil 1624 (5) 

10 

Charles I 




half-crown 

1/2 

cross calvary 

1 


II/2 

plumes (1); harp (2); portcullis (4) 

7 


ni/i 

bell (3); crown (9); tun (12); uncertain (1) 

25 


m /2 

anchor (7); triangle (2) 

9 


m/3 

triangle (11); star (1); uncertain (l) 

13 


IV 

star (9); triangle in circle (146); uncertain (3) 

158 

shilling 

N.2216 

lis (6) ; cross calvary (2) 

8 


N.2220 

anchor 

1 


N.2221 

plume (2); rose (4) 

6 


N.2222 

rose 

2 


N.2223 

harp (15); portcullis (17) 

32 


N.2225 

bell (14); crown (31); tun (32); uncertain (3) 

80 


N.2226 

crown 

1 


N.2227 

tun 

3 


N. 2228/5 

tun 

1 


N.2229 

tun (3); anchor (11) 

14 


N.2230 

anchor (21); triangle (8) 

29 


N. 2231/0 

triangle 

4 


N.2231 

triangle (50); star (73); triangle in circle (1713); uncertain (10) 

1846 

forgery 


tun 

1 

shilling (Sharp’s 

classification) 




A2/1 

lis (6); cross calvary (2) 

8 


B4/2 

anchor 

1 


C2/1 

plume (2); rose (2) 

4 


cm 

rose 

2 


C2/6 

rose 

2 


DJ/1 

harp 

6 


D2/1 

harp 

2 


D3/1 

harp 

1 


D4/1 

harp (6); portcullis (14) 

20 


D5/1 

portcullis 

2 


D6/1 

portcullis 

1 


El/1 

bell 

11 


E2/2 

bell (3); crown (27) 

30 


E2/3 

crown 

5 


E2 and 3/2 

tun 

32 


E5/2 

tun 

1 


Fl/1 

tun 

10 


F2/1 

tun 

3 


F3/1 

tun (3); anchor (11) 

14 


F5/1 

anchor (21); triangle (4) 

25 
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F5/2 

triangle 

4 


F6/1 

triangle 

4 


F6/2 

triangle 

48 


G 1/2 

star 

73 


Gl/2 

triangle in circle 

1713 



uncertain 

13 

forgery 


tun 

1 

sixpence 

N.2235 

lis 1625 

I 


N.2236 

cross calvary 1626 (2). uncertain (1) 

3 


N.2237 

heart 1630 

1 


N.2240 

harp (5); portcullis (5) 

10 


N.2241 

bell (6); crown (11); tun (14) 

31 


N.2243 

tun 

8 


N.2244 

anchor 

10 


N.2245 

triangle 

3 


N.2246 

triangle (16); star (17); triangle in circle (16); uncertain (3) 

52 


Weight (in grams) 

Column 1 gives the average weight of all specimens found. 

Column 2 records the number of specimens in the hoard. 

Column 3 expresses the average weight of the specimens found as a percentage of the official weight standard. 


1 


Edward VI 


2.76 

Philip and Mary 

2.55 

Elizabeth 1 

-1561 



1561-82 

2.67 


1582-1603 

2.74 

James I 


2.77 

Charles I 

lis-tun 

2.94 


anchor-star 

2.97 


triangle-in-circle 

forgery 

2.88 


Sixpences 



Shillings 

2 

3 

1 

2 

(4) 

92.0 

5.84 

(3) 

(2) 

85.0 

5.42 

(?) 



5.01 

(54) 

(442) 

89.0 



(139) 

91.3 

5.66 

(70) 

(69) 

92.3 

5.7 

(103) 

(54) 

98.0 

5.84 

(144) 

(46) 

99.0 

5.94 

(165) 

(16) 

96.0 

6.03 

(1712) 



4.62 

(1) 


Half-crowns 


3 

97.0 

90.0 
83.2 

1 

2 

3 

94.0 

94.7 

14.75 

(1) 

98.0 

97.0 

14.71 

(33) 

97.7 

98.7 

14.91 

(31) 

99.1 

100.2 

15.0 

(149) 

100 





MATTHEW BOULTON’S FRENCH VENTURES OF 1791 AND 
1792; TOKENS FOR THE MONNERON FRERES OF PARIS 

AND ISLE DE FRANCE 

RICHARD MARGOLIS 

While it may not have required an enormous leap of the imagination for a man who had 
been involved in button manufacturing for much of his business life to contemplate the 
mass production of coins, the use of steam power for this purpose, which Matthew Boulton 
had evidently discussed with James Watt as early as 1774, was unprecedented. 

Boulton was nearly fifty-eight years old when, in 1786, he received his first coinage 
commission from the East India Company for a copper issue for Sumatra. 1 Of very simple 
design, these coins were struck at the East India Company’s premises in London, with 
presses built by the Eagle Foundry of Birmingham, on flans prepared at Soho. Although 
not employing steam power, and not even requiring the services of an engraver, this 
coinage, which was supervised, albeit reluctantly, by John Scales, Boulton’s partner in the 
button business, was an important stepping-stone to his much deeper involvement in 
coinage technology. 2 

In December 1786, accompanied by James Watt, Boulton travelled to France, primarily 
on steam engine business. In Paris the partners met Jean-Pierre Droz, a Swiss engraver and 
technician, and Boulton became enormously impressed by Droz’s mechanical and engrav- 
ing skills, so evident in his pattern six livres of Louis XVI, familiarly known as the ecu de 
Calonne, a handsome piece, with its SIT NOMEN DOMINI BENEDICTUM lettered edge 
applied at the moment of striking by means of a six-segmented collar. 3 

A good deal of Boulton’s time in 1787 was spent on coinage matters, corresponding at 
great length with Droz, who came to Soho for most of September and returned there on a 
more permanent basis the next year. 4 Innumerable experiments were undertaken in an 
effort to perfect the application of the motive power of steam to coinage production, 
experiments which Boulton participated in with the active collaboration of James Lawson, 


Acknowledgements. The writer owes a considerable debt to 
archivists, curators, librarians, collectors, and dealers in 
Birmingham, London, Paris, and elsewhere. Very special 
thanks is due John Warner-Davis, principal archivist, and his 
colleagues of the Birmingham Reference Library, the repos- 
itory of the extraordinary Matthew Boulton Papers, without 
whose continuing cooperation this research could not have 
been undertaken. 

All correspondence, mint journals, etc,, referred to in this 
article, unless otherwise stated, are from the Matthew 
Boulton Papers at the Birmingham Reference Library 
(BRL), and are cited by permission of the Matthew Boulton 
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1 On Boulton’s initial coinage commission see B. M, 
Gould, ‘Matthew Boulton’s East India Mint in London, 
1786-88’, SCMB 1969, 270-7. 

2 It should be noted that at least two commemorative 

medals were produced at the Soho Manufactory by Boulton 

and Fothergill long before there was a Soho Mint - the 


famous Resolution and Adventure, or ‘Otaheile’ medal of 
1772, intended for distribution during Captain Cook's 
second voyage, and one commemorating Admiral Rodney’s 
capture of St Eustatia on 3 February, 1781. The latter is 
mentioned in a letter of 9 April, 1781 from John Hodges, 
Soho, to Matthew Boulton, London (BRL, John Hodges 
Letter Box). He encloses silver and tin examples for Boul- 
ton’s inspection, and states that the die has been sunk by 
Moore (presumably Thomas Moore, one of the Soho shop 
heads). 

It is believed that the Soho Manufactory origins of this 
Admiral Rodney medal, which the present writer surmises is 
the type occurring with three different reverses (Milford 
Haven, British Nava! Medals (London, 1919), nos 381-3), 
has not previously been pointed out. 

J Illustrated in V. G., Monnaies Francoises Colonies 
1670-1942, Metropole 1774-1942 (Paris, 1943), no. 90. 

A For further details of the Boulton-Droz relationship see 
J. G. Pollard, ‘Matthew Boulton and J.-P. Droz’, NC 1968, 
241-65. 
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John Southern, William Murdoch, James Watt, Droz, and others. 5 In February 1788 
Boulton could write to his son. Matt, 'I am building a Mint and new' Manufacture for it in 
my Farm Yard behind the Menagery at Soho . . A 6 

Thousands of pounds were invested in additional experiments, in the training of staff, 
and on the installation of machinery and equipment necessary for the many stages of the 
minting process, including a greatly enhanced capacity for rolling copper into sheets of the 
precise thicknesses required for coinage. Some at least of the cutting-out and coining 
presses were not constructed at Soho, however, but at the Eagle Foundry and at John 
Wilkinson's Bersham Foundry. 7 In this respect Boulton and his aides were acting as 
consulting, rather than as manufacturing engineers, the same role that Boulton and Watt 
played in the construction of steam engines until the opening of their own Soho Foundry in 
1796. 

Boulton made intense efforts to obtain a contract from the British government to strike a 
copper coinage. He stressed the beneficial, humanitarian aspects involved, in that a public 
miserably inconvenienced and cheated by counterfeit, underweight coinage would be 
provided with well-made, full-weight pieces, the very excellence of which would prove too 
difficult successfully to counterfeit, thus dissuading would-be counterfeiters from even 
trying. 

Actually, there were even stronger personal reasons for Boulton’s efforts to acquire a 
government coinage contract. The Soho Mint, having cost so much to construct, now 
required substantial orders to keep properly employed, due to its great production 
potential. Also, a large copper coinage would provide an excellent use for the ore being 
produced by the Cornish copper mines, which was bringing extremely low' prices in the late 
1780s. Boulton and Watt had supplied steam engines to many of these mines, and had 
subsequently acquired shares in a number of them in lieu of a portion of their steam-engine 
premiums. Thus, Boulton had a very clear interest in the financial health of the Cornish 
mines. 

Furthermore. Boulton had spent his entire business life in various partnerships, first with 
his father, subsequently with John Fothergill in the Soho Manufactory, after Fothergill’s 
death in 1782 with John Scales in the button business, and, of course, as half of the famed 
Boulton and Watt engine partnership, to name just some of his business liaisons. 8 It 
therefore seems only reasonable that he should crave the personal satisfaction to be 
derived from a successful major enterprise which w-as entirely his own. It might be noted 
that there are numerous references in the numismatic literature to Boulton and Watt's 
Soho Mint. As Boulton took pains to point out on a number of occasions, he had no 
partner in the coinage business. 

Having failed, for various reasons, to persuade the British government to grant him the 
coinage contract he so urgently needed, and having managed to keep his fledgling mint 
only sporadically employed in 1789 by striking private merchants’ tokens, Boulton, who 
had obtained a patent in July of 1790 for the application of steam power to coinage 
production, was forced to look elsewhere for business. 

The great changes transforming revolutionary France included the prospect of radical 


5 The most detailed evidence concerning the participants 
in the early coinage experiments stems from a meeting held 
at Soho House after Boulton’s death. This took place on 7 
January 1810, and was attended by a number of Boulton's 
most prominent former associates. BRL, various documents 
in Soho Manufactory Letter Box. 

6 Matthew Boulton. London, to Matthew Robinson 

Boulton. Paris, 8 February 1788. BRL. M R Boulton 

Letter Box. 


7 BRL. Soho M. Boulton Journal 1785-1794 , 96 
(Anthony Robinson account). 147 (John Wilkinson 
account). 

K The best description of Boulton's numerous business 
ventures may be found in the little-known but very authori- 
tative master's thesis of J. E. Cule. The Financial History of 
Matthew Boulton 1759-1800' (University of Birmingham, 
1935). 
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overhaul of the French mint and coinage systems, much attention having already been 
given to this by the National Constituent Assembly. Frustrated in his English efforts, and 
intimately familiar with European trade from Boulton and Fothergill’s many years in the 
export business, it was perhaps only natural that in January 1791 Boulton should turn his 
attention to France. 

Accustomed to thinking in terms of large-scale business ventures, Boulton conceived his 
plans for France in characteristically bold fashion. He was prepared to strike an entirely 
new French coinage at his Soho Mint, thereby replacing the no less than seventeen mints 
currently operating in France; if this was not agreeable to French sensibilities, as he feared 
it might not be, he was ready to ship his minting equipment across the Channel, and 
construct a complete steam-powered rolling and coining mill in Paris. In conjunction with 
either of these proposals he was willing to purchase the recently confiscated French church 
bells in their entirety, refine them for the copper they contained, and utilize this copper to 
strike a new French coinage. 

To facilitate his plans Boulton, on 3 January 1791, requested an old friend and business 
acquaintance, John Motteux, one-time chairman of the British East India Company, a man 
who had extensive connections in France, to send a letter to Paris incorporating these 
proposals. 9 This initial approach resulted, a short while later, in correspondence with the 
Monneron Freres. Who were the Monnerons? Originally from Annonay in the Ardeche 
department of south-eastern France, they were a large and successful family, numbering 
thirteen brothers and sisters in 1788. Some of the brothers had particularly distinguished 
themselves. Claude-Ange, known as Monneron the elder, was for many years a colonial 
administrator in Pondichery, and had held important positions in France as well. 
Jean-Louis had spent twenty-five years in the East Indies, and had made a fortune as agent 
for the French East India Company at the Cape of Good Hope. Pierre-Antoine had also 
become wealthy in the East Indies, and in 1791 established a large tobacco processing plant 
at Asnieres, outside Paris. More importantly, Claude, Louis, and Pierre were all deputies 
to the National Constituent Assembly, the only trio of brothers to enjoy this distinction. 10 

Further to facilitate his plans for France Boulton appointed as his agent Dr Francis 
Swediaur, a German chemist, botanist, and physician, with whom he had probably become 
acquainted through the distinguished Dr William Withering of Birmingham, like 
Boulton a member of the Lunar Society. On 7 February 1791 Dr Swediaur was empowered 
by Boulton to act on his behalf in monetary matters in France, and on 12 February he left 
London in the Diligence , bound for Paris. 11 When he arrived, Dr Swediaur, who was quite 
familiar with Paris and Parisian personalities from at least two previous visits, 12 immedi- 
ately began to get in touch with people who might be able to advance Boulton’s schemes. 
Among these were members of the National Assembly’s coinage committee, the most 
prominent of whom was Mirabeau. Gabriel de Cussy, president of the committee, a former 
provincial mint director and a strong proponent of reform of the French mint system, was 
also contacted, as were the Minister of Public Contributions, Waldec de Lessart, and the 
Monnerons, principally Pierre and a younger brother, Augustin. 

Boulton and Swediaur carried on an extensive correspondence for the next six months. 13 
The most sensitive portions of Swediaur’s letters were written in an invisible ink, which 


y Matthew Boulton, Soho, to John Motteux, London. 
BRL, Monneron Letter Box. 

10 J, B ouch ary, Les Marti ears d' Argent a Paris d la fin du 
XVllT sidcle, tome III (Paris, 1943), 181-247. This interest- 
ing and exceedingly well researched work contains a very 
important chapter on the Monnerons which has been totally 
ignored by numismatic writers. 
n Dr Swediaur, London, to Matthew Boulton, Soho, 12 


February 1791. BRL, Swediaur Letter Box, 

12 The Banks Letters, edited by W. R. Dawson (London, 
1958), Swediaur (listed as Schwediaur), Paris, letters to 
Banks of 22 October 1782 and 11 February 1786. 

13 Some twenty-five letters written by Boulton to 
Swediaur, and approximately forty from Swediaur to Boul- 
ton, survive from the period February to August 1791, BRL, 
Swediaur Letter Box. 
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Boulton, much to Swediaur’s annoyance, did not realize for quite some time. In the event, 
despite the doctor’s intensive efforts in many directions, he was unable to bring any of 
Boulton’s proposals to fruition. However, the extreme shortage of minor coins which 
France was experiencing at this time, and Swediaur’s obvious familiarity with the 
numerous private token issues which had been struck under similar circumstances in 
England, resulted in his proposing to the Monnerons, that is, to the two brothers directly 
involved, Pierre and Augustin, that they issue in their own name a series of copper tokens 
to be struck at Soho. They readily agreed to this. 

Boulton had recently lost the services of two engravers. Rambert Dumarest, tiring of 
England, had gone back to Paris, and Droz, with whom Boulton’s relationship had 
deteriorated into bitter and costly litigation, had also returned to Paris, to participate in the 
design and die-sinking competitions for the new' constitutional coinage. Consequently, 
during the summer of 1791, Dr Swediaur hired a young and promising Parisian engraver, 
Noel- Alexandre Ponthon, u'ho accompanied him back to Soho. u They arrived on 8 
August, which was, coincidentally, the day on which Boulton threw a great party at the 
Manufactory to celebrate the twenty-first birthday of his son, Matthew Robinson. 15 

It was agreed by Boulton and the Monnerons that they would issue three denominations 
of copper tokens - five sols, two sols, and a half sol. ,A Only the first two materialized. The 
initial pieces struck must have been essays for the two sols (pi. 30, 1). high relief examples 
weighing from twenty to twenty-four to the French pound, with Boulton’s initials - M.B. — 
appearing prominently on the obverse to the right of the seated figure of Liberty. The 
obverse was engraved by Ponthon, possibly based on a wax model by George Parbury. 

Correspondence between Paris and Soho resulted in the striking for circulation of a 
lower relief two sols token without Boulton’s initials (pi. 30, 2), and of a lighter weight, 
twenty-seven to the French pound. The first shipment of these was invoiced to the 
Monnerons on 3 November 1791. 17 

Five sols tokens dated 1791 were prepared a little later (pi. 30, 3 and 4). There are two 
major reverse varieties, the one with legend beginning at 1 1 o’clock almost certainly being 
the earlier. The central, oval design of the obverse depicts the Feie de la Federation, which 
took place on the Champ-de-Mars, 14 July, 1790, and is an adaptation of Augustin Dupre’s 
highly popular medal which was w'orn at the festivities (pi. 30, 5), Dupre’s die having been 
purchased by the Monnerons for this purpose. Small quantities of the five sols tokens w'ere 
first invoiced on 10 December, 18 and were taken back to Paris by Pierre Monneron, who 
was returning there after visiting Boulton for nearly a week at Soho to plan the details of 
their token and medal issues. 

Even before any tokens (other than essays) had been sent to France, on 10 October 1791 
the Monnerons had written letters to Boulton and to Dr Swediaur describing a plan for a 
separate issue of tokens to be sent to another brother. Janvier, a prosperous merchant in 
Port Louis on the French island colony of Isle de France, in the Indian Ocean. The details 
of this proposed colonial token coinage are somewhat sparse, because the Monnerons’ 
intentions seem to have been stated more clearly in the letter to Dr Swediaur, and this, 
unlike most of their correspondence with Boulton, has not survived. It is evident, however, 
that tokens of five sols and of ten sols were planned, the former to be the size and weight of 


14 The notarial agreement between Dr Swediaur and 
Ponthon describing the terms of the latter's employment at 
Soho was executed in Paris. 21 June 1791. BRL. P2 Letter 
Box. 

15 'Holiday at Soho Manufactury'. Swittney's Birmingham 
& Stafford Chronicle, il August 1791; an almost identical 
report appeared in A ris 'it Birmingham Gazette, 15 August 


1791. 

16 Agreement of 3 August 1791 between Matthew Boulton 
and the Monnerons. BRL, Monneron Letter Box. 

17 BRL. Coinage Day Book from Sth Febr* 1791 unto 
May 16th 1795. 17. 

'* BRL. Coinage Day Book, 1791-5. 24, 
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the two sols struck for metropolitan France, the latter presumably to be the size and weight 
of the five sols. 

As none of the standard works or major auction or fixed price catalogues devoted to the 
Revolution have described any tokens for Isle de France, it might have been reasonably 
concluded that these proposals for a colonial token issue never went beyond the talking 
stage. However, this is not so. Essays were actually prepared, and illustrated here are two 
varieties of the five sols token intended for Janvier Monneron (pi. 30, 6 and 7). Two 
different obverse types were paired with a reverse which was struck from a badly broken 
die. The nature of these die-breaks indicates, I believe, that the flaws occurred during the 
annealing process, rather than in striking. I am fairly confident that a ten sols token was 
also prepared, presumably using the Fete de la Federation obverse of the regular issue five 
sols token, combined with a reverse similar to that of the Isle de France five sols essays. To 
date, no example of such a ten sols has ever been described in the literature, nor, to the 
best of my knowledge is such a piece known. However, perhaps some day a specimen will 
appear. 

In December 1791 new dies were prepared for the five sols token, dated 1792 and the 
Year III of Liberty (pi. 31, 8). These dies were evidently employed prior to 1792, as 
Boulton’s letter of 26 December 1791 to the Monnerons states, T intend to strike off 
tomorrow some dozen of gilt, some of silver and some bronzed, from the 5 Sols dies . . 
The Soho Mint Coinage Day Book for 1791 reveals that twenty-four silver and thirty-six 
gilt copper specimens of the five sols were sent to Paris via Dr Swediaur a few days later, 
and the evidence of surviving examples proves that these were the 1792, i:an hi types. It 
should be emphasized that the majority of the extremely rare silver specimens of various 
Monneron tokens and medals are original strikings, intended for sale and/or presentation 
purposes by the Monnerons. 19 

On 11 January 1792 Dr Swediaur, writing from Calais on his return journey to Paris, 
informed Boulton that the National Assembly had just decreed that the fourth year of 
Liberty should commence as from the beginning of 1792. He therefore requested a change 
in the dating of the tokens from L'AN HI to L'AN IV (pi. 31, 9). This was quickly done, and 
as a result the 1792, Year 111 type was struck for circulation for a very brief time; 
consequently, it is the scarcest major variety of the regular issue five sols token. In 
contrast, some seventy tons of the Year IV variety were eventually produced. 

The initial distribution of tokens in Paris was enthusiastically received. The Monnerons 
wrote to a French correspondent on 18 January 1792 that they had just distributed 10,000 
livres worth, that an immense crowd had forced them to give out an additional 1,600 livres 
they had intended to hold aside, and that a unit of horsemen was required to maintain 
order. 20 Dr Swediaur, writing to Boulton the next day, reported. The demand for out 
current medals is beyond what you can imagine, the people are so eager for them & the 
crowd was so great that we were for some days past afraid they would storm the house, 
especially as we were so far from being able to satisfy the thousandth part of the demand’. 21 

It should be realized that almost from the beginning of his association with the 
Monnerons Boulton, who was understandably proud of his mint, claimed that it could 
produce two tons of copper coin per day, or twelve tons per week. However, this was not 
achieved for many months. The five sols tokens, larger and heavier than anything that had 
previously been struck at Soho, required a great striking force which caused all manner of 


19 The only documented evidence located to date of 
restriking in silver of Monneron tokens and medals has been 
found in BRL, Mint and Coinage Day Book 1820 to, 15-16. 
An invoice of 20 October 1823 to S. S. Edkins shows that 
two each Serrne/U du Roi and 2 Sots liberit, and one each 
Lafayette and Rousseau in silver were supplied to him. It is 


assumed that these were not ‘old stock'. 

20 Monneron Fr6res, Paris, to Heroouet at Deshais, Sajnl- 
Malo. In a register (untitled) of Monneron letters from 2 
January to 30 March 1792, Archives de Seine, 

21 Dr Swediaur, Paris, to Matthew Boulton, London, 19 
January 1792. BRL, Swediaur Letter Box, 
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production problems. Unfortunately, Boulton was in London on parliamentary business 
for much of the first three months of 1792, when these problems were at their worst and 
when increased production was urgently needed by the Monnerons. 

Numerous letters written to him by his son, Matt, and by his key employees, James 
Lawson and John Southern, attest to the difficulties. Typical is this excerpt from 
Southern’s letter of 30 January 1792: ‘The last week has been chiefly taken up in repairing 
little accidents, which were as unforeseen as they were provoking. Chains breaking - air 
pump arms d° pulleys heating & flying to pieces - in short almost every trifling though 
hindering accident has happened that might have been expected of an entire new machine. 
The force is so great . . . that the parts have failed partly from that cause - and again others 
from causes not to be discovered’. Chains and air pump arms were not the only things that 
suffered. Boulton wrote to the Monnerons on 15 February 1792: ‘The great force which I 
find necessary to strike the 5 sous pieces has broke, bent, & deranged most of the parts 
about the press . . . But this is not the only misfortune, for this day one of the great bars or 
balances of the press broke & with the great weight that is fixed upon the end of it, fell 
down & has very much hurt one of my best workmen & I fear hath broke his arm . . .' 

Further problems were caused by the increasing scarcity and cost of copper, the 
consequences primarily of the tactics of Thomas Williams, the famed ‘Copper King’, or in 
Boulton’s phrase, ‘the great Monopolist', who at this time controlled the output of both 
Cornwall and Anglesey. 22 Combined with changes in the exchange rates unfavourable to 
the livre, this resulted in frequent requests from the Monnerons to decrease the weight of 
their tokens. 

On 30 March 1792 the Monneron Freres suspended payment. Various reasons for their 
bankruptcy were suggested by the French newspapers, and by Pierre Monneron himself in 
two last letters to Boulton. 2 ’ Without detailing all of their problems, suffice it to say that the 
Monnerons had far too many irons in the fire (a practice that had almost proved Boulton's 
undoing at times). It was feared that Pierre Monneron would commit suicide as a result of the 
bankruptcy, and a Paris newspaper. Feuilledu jour, in its 5 April issue, actually reported that, 
after bidding farewell to a young Indian servant and entrusting a packet of letters to him, he 
threw himsel f in to the Sei ne, his body being recovered a few days later at Neuilly . This proved 
incorrect; Pierre's instinct for self preservation evidently prevailed, as he left France, bound 
for the East Indies, where he no doubt hoped to recoup his fortunes. He left behind a young 
wife and three small children, and his brother Augustin, who had to deal with creditors and 
attempt to carry on the token and medal business. 

Augustin did manage to continue, and in May a lighter weight five sols weighing nearly 
twenty to the French pound, and with a new reverse and edge inscription, was struck (pi. 
31, 10). 2J Some twenty-two tons of this type were shipped in June, yet it is quite scarce 
today. Probably the increasing objection of the French government in the persons of its 
successive ministers of Public Contributions, Tarbe and Claviere, to privately issued 
circulating tokens, combined with their lighter weight and somewhat smaller size, 
prevented very many from actually entering circulation; indeed, it seems likely that the 
bulk were melted down. 

In July of 1792 a new, lighter weight two sols token was prepared (pi. 31, 11). The 
majority of these weighed thirty to the French pound, but some were even lighter, at 
thirty-four to the pound. Nearly forty-five tons were shipped, 2-31 July, 25 the first time that 

" For a detailed picture of the copper trade at this lime from this article due to space limitations. The majority arc 
see J R. Harris, The Copper King. A Biography of Thomas illustrated in M. Hennin. Histone NtinTismaiique de la 
Williams of Llanidan (Liverpool, 1964). pp, 88-107 Revolution Frunguise (Paris, 1826) 

23 Pierre Monneron. Paris, to Matthew Boulton. London. 25 BRL. B Coinage Invoices from 18th Febr v unto 1792. 

29 and 30 March 1792. BRL, Monneron Letter Box. 9-13. This is one of two booklets of invoices to the Monncr- 

24 Edge inscriptions have been almost completely omitted ons. Booklet A has unfortunately not survived. 
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the Soho Mint was able to attain the two ton per day production level that Boulton had 
been claiming for so long. 

The last Monneron token struck at Soho that was actually shipped to France was a five 
sols piece, of heavier weight than the ‘new reverse' type, depicting a kneeling Hercules 
bending, but not breaking, a fasces across bis knee (pi. 31, 12). Once again, considerations 
of time had dictated the purchase of an existing die from Dupre, one engraved by him 
some years earlier, and intended as a jeton of Les Six Corps des Marchands (pi. 31, 13). 26 

A final piece of the period, closely linked to the Monneron series, but bearing no 
mention of an issuer, is the well-known Pyramid/Hercules token (pi, 31, 14). Events in 
France, culminating in the storming of the Tuileries on 10 August 1792, and the subsequent 
imprisonment of the royal family, effectively paralyzed commercial affairs there. On 3 
September the National Assembly put a stop to private tokens by totally prohibiting their 
importation and issue. The Pyramid/Hercules piece, the obverse of which probably 
originated in a rough pencil sketch by Boulton (pi. 32, 15), was not struck in its final form 
until January 1793 (although dated 1792), 27 and its lack of a denomination or mention of an 
issuer, combined with its edge reading, LA confiance augmente la valeur, seem to 
have been an attempt to suggest a circulating token without too obviously being one. In the 
event, it was never sent to France. Examples occur frequently today because an unknown, 
but substantial number were struck on bronzed copper flans and included in specimen sets 
of Soho tokens and medals, which were probably initially distributed in February 1793. 
Indeed, the set presented to the collector Sara Banks by Boulton on 11 July of that year 
may still be seen in the trays of the British Museum. 2S 

Brief mention must be made of the Hercules one sol (pi. 32, 16) and two sols (pi. 32, 17) 
tokens, which frequently appear on the market, and which seem to bring such healthy (or 
should I say unhealthy) prices whenever they are offered. Their fabric, that is, the 
appearance and workmanship of these pieces is definitely not Soho. A fairly exhaustive 
search of the nineteenth-century numismatic literature has enabled me to trace them back 
only as far as 1861. From this as well as other evidence, I suggest that, although dated 1792, 
they were struck privately in the 1850s, probably in England. There may well be a 
connection between the Soho Mint auction sale of April 1850, 29 in which lot 266 consisted 
of forty- two dies and puncheons of the French Revolution, and the appearance of these 
pieces somewhat later. 

The medals struck at the Soho Mint for the Monnerons, of which the principal types are 
the Serment du Roi (pi. 32, 18), the Rousseau (pi. 32, 19), and the Lafayette (pi, 32, 20), 
form a most interesting series in their own right, and ideally their description should have 
been interwoven with that of the tokens, but limitations of space prevent this. 

This paper has briefly examined, really only skimmed the surface of, Matthew Boulton’s 
French ventures of 1791 and 1792, particularly his association with the Monneron Frdres of 
Paris. For more than a year, from the beginning of August 1791 until the end of August 
1792, the Soho Mint was chiefly occupied with the production of some 183 tons of tokens of 
varying types and denominations (as well as medals) for the Monnerons. 30 Furthermore, 


26 I have never seen or seen listed a finished (i.e., two- 
sided) jeton by Duprd for Les Six Corps des Marchands, but 
have seen one by the engraver Moni£ (at the BN). It is 
tentatively concluded that the Dupre jeton was never issued, 
and it is believed that the uniface example illustrated as fig. 
13 may have been struck at Soho. 

27 The drawing is from Boulton’s Engines & Mining 
Journal Sepf 1792 in the BRL. The Pyramid/Hercules piece 
seems to have been first mentioned in W. D. Brown, Soho, 
to Matthew Boulton, London, January 10, 1793. BRL, W. 
D, Brown Letter Box, In this letter the Hercules design is 


referred to as the reverse. 

23 Listed as received by Miss Banks on that date in her ms 
List of Coins & c Presents to me & of D° — that l have 
bought, at the BM. 

v> Fuller and Horsey, London, The Soho Mint, near 
Birmingham to be Sold by Auction . . . April 29, 1850, and 
following days ... at the Works near Birmingham. 

30 The total weight of Monneron tokens produced, slightly 
over 183 tons 1 cwt, is shown on the index page of booklet B 
of Coinage Invoices previously cited. 
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the many accidents and breakdowns which occurred during their production, and the 
consequent painstaking repairs and improvements which were effected, resulted in a mint 
which was much more technically proficient, and ready for even larger undertakings. 

While a great deal of original documentation concerning Matthew Boulton and the 
Monnerons is preserved in Birmingham, and to a lesser extent in Paris, it has been almost 
completely overlooked by English and French scholars, with two notable exceptions . 31 
This neglect of material which contains so much of interest to students, numismatic and 
otherwise, of both the Industrial Revolution and the French Revolution seems quite 
inexplicable. 


KEY TO THE PLATES 
PLATE 30 

1. Two sols token, 1791, essay in high relief with M B. on obverse. 

2. Two sols token, 1791, issue for circulation. 

3. Five sols token, 1791, reverse legend beginning at 11 o'clock. 

4. Five sols token, 1791, reverse legend beginning at 7 o’clock. 

5. Fete de la Federation medal by Dupre, 1790. 

6. Five sols token, essay for Isle de France, 1792; high relief obverse dated can iii. 

7. Five sols token, essay for Isle de France, 1792; obverse dated CAN IV. 

PLATE 31 

8. Five sols token, 1792, can hi (silver). 

9. Five sols token, 1792, CAN IV. 

10. Five sols token, 1792, ’new reverse’. 

11 Two sols token, 1792. 

12. Five sols token, 1792, Hercules type. 

13. Obverse (or reverse) of an intended jeton for Les Six Corps des Marchands by Dupre. 

14. Pyramid/Hercules ’token’. 1792. 

PLATE 32 

15. Pencil sketch by Matthew Boulton of a proposed pyramid design. 

16. Apocryphal one sol token, ’1792’. 

17. Apocryphal two sols token, ’1792’. 

18. Serment du Roi medal, obverse by Dupre. 

19. Rousseau medal, obverse by Dumarest. 

20. Lafayette medal, obverse by Dumarest. 

With the exception of no. 8 the illustrated tokens and medals are copper examples (no. 5 being gilt before 
striking), and all are in the author’s collection. The Boulton drawing is illustrated by courtesy of the Matthew 
Boulton Trust, and is in the Birmingham Reference Library. 


31 J. E. Cule and Jean Bouchary, whose very valuable 
works have been referred to above. Of course, excellent 
articles have been written by. among others. Graham Poll- 


ard and Brian Gould on other aspects of Matthew Boulton’s 
early coin and medal ventures. 
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THE HOWARD LINECAR LECTURE 1988 
ENGLISH NUMISMATICS - PROGRESS AND PROSPECTS 


IAN STEWART 

MR. PRESIDENT, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

It is in the nature of my present appointment that most of the speeches I make these days 
tend to be somewhat controversial. I shall leave it to you to judge, in about an hour's time, 
whether or not I have departed from that pattern tonight. 1 

Your invitation to give the first of the Society’s lectures in memory of Howard Linecar 
came to me as both a pleasure and an embarrassment. For while it is a most welcome 
opportunity to record my regard and respect for one whose contribution to our subject and 
this Society went far beyond the bequest with which this lecture is endowed, I was 
somewhat ashamed to learn from our President that one of my main qualifications for 
giving it was that I was someone whom the Society would not normally be able to call upon 
to address it. My other preoccupations of recent years have indeed made it difficult for me 
to do much work in detail on numismatic material or prepare it for communication to 
meetings of the Society. Concentration on what can reasonably be done while detained 
into the night hours at the pleasure of the Government Whips, after red boxes and 
constituency cases have been finished, is not perhaps an ideal way to pursue an interest in 
mediaeval coinage; but at least it has given me an opportunity to reflect upon some of the 
more general aspects of our subject, and to stand back a little from the mass of detail which 
is the inevitable basis of so much numismatic research. 

I had the good fortune to meet Howard Linecar first when I was a schoolboy and to talk 
with him about the essentials of a numismatic library. So much has been written since, that 
it requires an effort now to recall the position in the second half of the 1940s. My father had 
given me a copy of Oman for Christmas 1947. I had found Brooke’s English Coins (then of 
course still in its original edition) too condensed and Howard wisely suggested that I should 
go straight to Brooke’s Norman Kings and the standard papers by Lawrence, Fox, Whitton 
and Blunt, ft seemed odd to me that there was nothing at all comparable on Scottish 
coinage until I plucked up the courage to get a copy of Burns and found that he had taken 
his subject further forward by the 1880s than was to be achieved for English coinage even 
two generations later. I struggled a bit with the Anglo-Saxons and found them immensely 
confusing. A chance remark to that effect to Christopher Blunt not long afterwards led to 
thirty-five years of close communication with someone who was then about to play a 
leading part in transforming not only our understanding of the early English coinage, but 
the whole tenor of English numismatics. Between the wars, the fortunes of our Society and 
the Journal had been in decline, but Christopher Blunt as President, Director, Editor and 
contributor was quickly to reverse it. The arrival on the scene in the early 1950s of Michael 
Dolley gave added impetus to this process, which was greatly assisted by the decision of 
Howard Linecar as editor of the Numismatic Circular to revive the pre-war practice of 
including articles and notes of numismatic value before the monthly list of coins for sale. 
This more rapid form of publication provided an opportunity for new ideas and the 
preliminary results of research to be made available quickly to a wider circle, and in my 


1 The printed text of this lecture reproduces the spoken the Journal or the Numismatic Chronicle (they can easily be 
word almost exactly. I have not given references to the found by consulting the ten-yearly series summary indices), 
standard works and classic papers cited if they appeared in 
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view undoubtedly did much to raise the tempo of interest in Anglo-Saxon numismatics 
during the 1950s. 

But we should not overlook the profound changes in the coin market itself which began 
to take place at about the same time. With more leisure and increasing prosperity in the 
post-war years, the market in collectable items such as pictures, porcelain, silver and coins 
became much more active. The number of collectors increased rapidly, many of them more 
in the nature of investors seeking capital gain in an era when investment income was so 
heavily taxed as to be of little use. The effect of this trend on the price of English coins 
became clearly apparent at the sales of the legendary Lockett collection in 1955-60, when 
prices for coins in prime condition, even for relatively common items, often reached two or 
three times the level which had been regarded as normal for many years. In the sixties and 
seventies, with increasing inflation and financial instability, the rise in prices accelerated 
until a peak was reached about ten years ago, when dealers were commonly quoting forty 
times Lockett prices as a guide. Although prices subsequently fell back substantially, by 50 
per cent or more for some of the heavily overbought items such as gold nobles, they remain 
at levels which make it difficult for anyone without capital or an exceptional income to put 
together a quality general collection of English coins of the kind which was not uncommon 
during the first half of the century. It is, for example, hard to see such a fine and 
comprehensive collection as that of H.A. Parsons being achieved by someone of 
equivalent circumstances today. 

Not only are good coins often now beyond the purse of student collectors, but they tend 
to be dispersed among a much wider ownership and to change hands more frequently, with 
obvious consequences for numismatic study. Forty or fifty years ago, someone working on 
a particular period of English coinage could be confident of reasonably complete coverage 
by consulting the main public collections and the cabinets of a few of his friends or 
acquaintances who would probably be members of our Society. For a generation now that 
has no longer been the case and the collation of material is itself a major task for the 
serious student. But there are compensations. Polaroid photography has proved a cheap 
and rapid means of recording coins, and the common use in dealers’ lists such as the 
Numismatic Circular, as well as in auction sale catalogues, of high quality direct 
photographs, has placed a vast number of coins on permanent record. But for obvious 
commercial reasons these tend to be the more valuable items, either because of rarity or 
condition, and the student needs access to runs of material including commoner and poorer 
specimens which are usually sold unillustrated. I therefore very much welcome the growing 
practice, in which our Society has played a leading role, of taking a photographic record of 
significant private collections prior to their dispersal. This was, 1 think, first done with the 
Lockett collection to the enormous benefit of later students, and more recent exercises of a 
similar kind, such as Doubleday, Delme-Radcliffe and Elmore Jones, have proved popular 
enough to pay for themselves. I would like to suggest that the Society should play a more 
active part in this process, by keeping a watch on the possibilities, including sometimes 
smaller and less well-known collections which have none the less been put together with 
patient attention to detail. For this we will need, and I am sure we would get, the 
co-operation of our dealers and auctioneers, and I have no doubt that future generations 
would thank us profoundly. And I do not think we should accept work based on 
die-analysis for publication in the Journal unless we have done our best to ensure that the 
relevant coins have all been photographed in a coherent fashion for future reference and 
verification. Many students do not publish their findings, or certainly not all of them, and 
yet the work they have undertaken may be evident from the content and arrangement of 
their collections. It has often struck me, for example, how valuable it would be today to 
have photographs of the great hammered collection of Raymond Carlyon-Britton, 
especially his base coins of Henry VIII and Edward VI (of which his major but little-known 
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paper in the Numismatic Circular of 1949/50 illustrated only a relatively small selection). 
Meanwhile let us also applaud the very high quality of cataloguing of some of the 
important coin sales of recent years - Mr Mitchell's 1971 catalogue of the Anglo-Saxon 
coins from the Elmore Jones collection being one of the first examples to come close to 
Sylloge standards of recording. 

The price of coins is, of course, a function of supply as well as of demand, and we have 
been fortunate to live through a period during which the supply of English mediaeval coins 
has substantially increased. In part this is a consequence of higher prices themselves, since 
former collectors or their heirs have been less inclined to hold on to their collections, so 
that quite a number of older ones like Symonds or Oman have been dispersed in recent 
years, and even some of much greater antiquity such as Bridgewater and part of 
Archbishop Sharp’s. A much larger source, however, has been new discovery, both of 
hoards and of single finds. Despite the despoliation of some ancient sites, and the loss of 
important archaeological data through lack of information about find-spots and stratifi- 
cation in many cases, I think the advent of metal detectors has undoubtedly been beneficial 
overall so far as numismatics is concerned. The body of new material that treasure-hunters 
have brought to light has transformed our knowledge of the Anglo-Saxon coinage before 
Offa, and a sufficient number of practitioners have come to understand the academic value 
of recording find-spots to have provided us with the raw material for distribution maps, at 
least for certain parts of the country such as East Anglia, on a scale undreamed of only a 
generation ago. For various reasons, some less creditable than others, finders are still often 
reluctant to say where their coins come from, but I hope that curators of local museums, 
members of local numismatic societies and clubs, and above all members of the coin trade 
at every level, will never forget to emphasise to finders how much can be learned from 
find-spots, approximate ones if necessary, or even a general area such as a county, which is 
a great deal better than nothing. Obviously, the ideal objective is to identify the regional 
minting-place for each type or series of the early Anglo-Saxon coinage, but patterns of 
circulation are also of considerable general interest, not only for this period but also for 
later centuries so long as minting was widely diffused. 

In the case of hoards we have enjoyed an era of discovery comparable to that of the great 
age of town development and railway building in the nineteenth century (Lindsay’s list of 
hoards from Scotland is incidentally a vivid reminder of that fertile phase). While I would 
not go as far as the Keeper of Coins at the British Museum 2 in suggesting that in fifty years’ 
time the supply of new hoards would have largely dried up, the current period is 
undoubtedly exceptional, and we might reasonably expect the pace to slacken somewhat in 
due course. Certainly, the re-building of towns and cities after the Second World War, the 
construction of new motorways and other roads, the spread of housing and industrial 
development and latterly again the advent of metal detectors have combined to bring to 
light a remarkable range of mediaeval hoards. Some of these, like the tenth-century hoards 
from Iona, Chester and Tetncy, or the Norman hoards from Lincoln, Wennalt and 
Prestwich, have revolutionised our knowledge of the series they contain. The number of 
known specimens of hitherto unique or very rare coins has been multiplied, for example, 
by the coins of Matilda from Wennalt, by the astonishing nineteen hundred late long cross 
pennies of Bury St Edmunds from the Colchester hoard or by the early nobles of Edward 
IV from Fishpool. But in addition to these more dramatic aspects of recent finds, there has 
been a wide range of less spectacular but nevertheless important varieties which offer 
enormous possibilities for future research, provided that they can be made readily 
available for study. And here we come face to face with the problem of publication which 
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has been causing difficulties in other branches of archaeology as an increased number of 
excavations produce data and artefacts on an unprecedented scale. 

So far we seem to have done better in the collation of general information about hoards 
than in the publication of individual ones. Before the appearance in 1956 of Thompson’s 
Inventory , for all its imperfections of detail an indispensable pioneering work, there was no 
systematic list of British coin hoards and it is apparent from the pre-war volumes of the 
Journal that far too little attention was paid to hoard evidence in the classification and 
arrangement of the coinage. One of the most significant advances in the post-war period 
has been to correct this deficiency. The existence of the Inventory acted as a stimulus to the 
recording of information about hoards omitted from it. to the reappraisal and sometimes 
the effective reconstruction of old hoards dispersed long ago without proper record, to 
prompt notices of new finds, to the preparation by Dolley and others of new lists of hoards 
arranged chronologically, and in due course to exercises in comparative analysis that had 
previously been almost impossible to undertake. All this has opened up new fields of 
enquiry about the nature of currency, the estimation of coinage volumes and patterns of 
monetary circulation, which are of benefit not only to the economic historian but also to 
the practical numismatist himself in building up a detailed picture of the structure of the 
coinage which is essential for its proper understanding and arrangement. This 1 would 
regard as one of the most fruitful areas for further work on almost every period for which 
enough coins from enough different hoards have come down to us - though I would 
caution that some of the work done in this area seems to me to stretch statistical 
interpretation beyond what the evidence, itself often ambiguous and deficient, would 
reasonably bear. There is one other cautionary observation I should like to make, and that 
with regard to the equation between a diffusion of coinage and a money economy. It is 
natural to assume that in the late Saxon and Norman periods the process whereby coins 
from different mints became mixed in circulation was primarily due to commerce, in its 
broadest sense. But I do wonder whether we have not underestimated the effect of 
centralized royal administration. During the 'nineteen long winters' that followed the 
death of Henry I in 1135, established patterns of circulation broke down and the currency, 
to judge from hoards of the 1 140s, became more localized than it had been since the middle 
of the tenth century. I should be inclined to attribute a larger part of this dramatic change 
to the collapse of royal authority than to the altered behaviour of individuals. 

In order to achieve the best progress with such questions, it will be necessary to find a 
workable means of making material from new hoards generally available within a 
reasonable period. Unfortunately, this has not been the case in recent years, and several 
crucial hoards, found as long as fifteen or twenty years ago, such as Aston Rowant, 
Lincoln, Prestwich and Colchester, remain virtually unpublished. Since 1975 the volumes 
of Coin Hoards have played a very useful part in providing a preliminary notice of new 
finds, but something more than this is an urgent necessity. Large and important hoards 
have now for some time been found with such frequency that it is scarcely possible to 
publish detailed listings and a thorough appraisal of each new hoard, let alone catch up 
with the backlog. The solution I would like to suggest is to divide the problem into its two 
principal components and to deal with these separately. For general use and the wider 
audience, a short report should be prepared for the Journal or the Chronicle , with a list of 
coins by main categories, illustrations of significant individual items, information about the 
discovery itself, and comment on dating and any remarkable features. For the much 
smaller number of specialists who want to study the coins by more minute detail or by dies, 
the relevant photographs could be made available at reasonable cost, accompanied by a 
checklist giving serial numbers for the purpose of reference and such other basic 
information as may be appropriate by way of classification. Photocopying is now cheap and 
simple enough to remove the need to put so much detail in orthodox published form, when 
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the number of students wanting to use it is likely to be limited and it can be easily copied. 

For the publication itself we could not wish for better than the admirable summary 
report of the Fishpool hoard of 1966 which Miss Archibald published in twelve pages and 
three plates of the Chronicle for 1967. 1 would strongly recommend that this should serve 
as a model of what is needed both by most of those who want to know the basic- 
information about a hoard and also by specialists who can then decide to what extent they 
need to look further into its contents. 1 am sure that many of our members would be only 
too ready to co-operate in a programme of publication of this kind. 

Because of the work of Lawrence, the Foxes, Walters, Whitton, Raymond Carlyon- 
Britton and others before the war and of the new advances in Anglo-Saxon numismatics 
after it, one is apt to think of the first half of the century as the great period of Plantagenet 
to Tudor studies and to forget the very considerable range of work on the coinages of the 
later Middle Ages published since the war. It is true that the culmination of a remarkable 
phase of activity had been reached by about 1950. Blunt and Whitton’s Edward IV. which 
for balance and clarity 1 regard as the outstanding example of its genre, appeared in the 
Journal for 1945-8, and Whitton’s Henry VIII in 1949-51. But Potter’s run of papers on 
Edward III to Edward VI did not appear until the fifties and sixties, a period which also 
saw an important revival in detailed work on Short Cross, Long Cross and Edwardian 
sterlings, increasingly favoured by student collectors as being more plentiful and modestly 
priced. Although Potter’s papers contain inaccuracies of detail, and much of his text is not 
as lucid as it might be, the acuteness of his observations about letter forms and punches in 
many respects compares favourably with that of Lawrence, Brooke or Whitton and he was 
the first to demonstrate, with devastating logic, the improbability of the whole hypothesis 
of quarterly privy-marking on which so much of their work had been based. One of the few 
questions of judgement on which I long differed from Christopher Blunt was about the 
quality of Potter’s work and I still regret that we did not make him a Sanford Saltus 
medallist. Blunt did, however, in due course come round to Potter’s view of privy- 
marking, emphasising that the original indenture of 1361 , on which the whole edifice of the 
theory was founded, merely required the master of the mint in London to put his own mark 
on the coinage, just as happened in many other places in Europe at that time. 3 The 
quarterly idea was an invention of Lawrence’s, the result of a speculative interpretation of 
the reason why an annulet might have been placed on some of the latest of the pre-Treaty 
groats of Edward III in each quarter of the reverse in turn. Brooke’s paper on Henry V 
illustrates the impossible difficulties which even the best numismatists encountered in 
trying to apply the theory to other reigns. Its influence is nevertheless still with us. Thus, 
Brooke chose a dividing line between the reigns of Henry IV and Henry V which fitted his 
arrangement of the nobles, allocating to the former reign in 1412-13 only the varieties with 
the first four privy-marks in his sequence and only the extremely rare groats which 
corresponded to them. A glance at the bullion tables will show that the amount of silver 
purchased by the London mint during the reign of Henry V was about seven times as great 
as during the light coinage of Henry IV, and the gold only about three times. Yet any 
collector will know that the number of groats currently classed as of Henry IV that one 
would expect to find among those of Henry IV-V is much fewer than one in eight; and, as 
for the nobles, there were in the Fishpool hoard only thirty-six light nobles attributed to 
Henry IV against 258 of Henry V, a proportion of about one to seven, or less than half the 
number implied by the bullion figures. Even allowing for the lower survival of slightly 
earlier coins, these figures are in my view fundamentally incompatible with the accepted 
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division between the two reigns, and now that the basis on which that division was 
originally made has been shown to be invalid, we are free to reconsider the whole question. 
Incidentally, this makes an interesting contrast with the other difficult reign for collectors 
of English coins. Following Blunt, most if not all of the rare but obtainable Edward groats 
with the sun-and-rose mark have now been removed from Edward V, making the coins of 
that brief reign extremely rare, as the bullion figures suggest they ought to be; whereas to 
my mind groats attributable to Henry IV ought, in fact, to be much less rare than they have 
been thought to be since the time of Brooke. 

Apart from a few parts of the field which have not been ploughed systematically in 
recent years, such as the gold coins of 1377-1422 or the secondary denominations of 
Richard III, there is still much work to do on the English coins of the thirteenth to the 
fifteenth centuries. The rare issues are relatively easy and for natural reasons have 
attracted more than their proportionate share of attention. But good progress has also 
been made with the more abundant issues by detailed analysis of varieties and, as I 
discovered in working on the last coins of Short Cross class VI, it is quite easy to find 
die-identities and die-links once the material is sufficiently narrowed down. Others have 
chosen individual mints or groups to work on in the Short Cross, Long Cross and 
Edwardian coinages and there is enormous scope for useful research in this direction. 
Information about the number of dies used and the relative survival rates in hoards of 
different classes and varieties ought to enable us in due course to obtain a much clearer 
idea of the anatomy of the coinage and to ensure that any chronology we propose is 
consistent with the bullion figures. The Henry IV example is a warning against what can 
happen by imposing arbitrary arguments on the coins, but I have no doubt that there are 
other incompatibilities lurking elsewhere undetected. Indeed, it is only lately that we have 
come to recognise that the whole of Fox group X cannot be squeezed into the five years 
from 1302 to 1307, but probably lasted twice as long; 4 and 1 think the relative numbers of 
the early Fox groups in hoards, when compared with the mint accounts, indicate that Fox 
group II must have begun before January 1280 as is commonly supposed. There ought, in 
particular, to be plenty of scope for further refinements of classification and for closer 
dating of varieties during the first half of the reign of Henry III. the long period from 1218 
to 1247 covered by the last two of the eight Lawrence Short Cross classes, just as the long 
group X of the Edwardian series has come in for intensive study and minute sub-division in 
recent years. But I hope such refinements of classification will not become self-defeating, 
by being so detailed that only a few dedicated specialists can use them. What is needed, for 
Edwardian groups or any other mass-produced coinage of the kind, is a broad functional 
classification by main groups or classes, with one or at most two degrees of sub-division 
that can be simply defined and described. Further sub-divisions can then of course be made 
for specialist purposes, but only so long as the description of them does not prejudice the 
usability of the scheme as a whole. 

Having spoken of the Short Cross coinage, I should like to mention two further aspects 
which are also of general relevance. The first is the importance of isolating imitations. 
There are several entries in Lawrence’s list of moneyers and classes which greatly confuse 
the picture but which we now know should be removed because the coins on which they 
depend are in fact German copies. In the Long Cross and especially in the Edwardian 
sterling series, many of the continental imitations are so skilful as to be identifiable today 
only by the closest study of punches and dies, and again they have caused serious problems 
for classification and arrangement in the past. The other consideration is that documentary 
evidence should be treated with great care and without preconceptions. Perhaps, in view of 
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my current responsibilities, I might be permitted to refer to my solitary contribution to 
Anglo-Irish numismatics. Some years ago I became involved in a dispute about whether 
the phrase denarii Hiberniae was more likely to mean pennies on the Irish standard (a 
common enough sort of phrase in continental Europe where coins on different standards 
frequently circulated alongside each other) or pennies on the English standard but struck 
at mints in Ireland. 5 The chronological implications of the two meanings of course differ 
materially. It is very easy to read texts to mean what you want rather than what they 
actually say and I think some of those on the English Short Cross coinage have been 
misinterpreted. For example, there has been a long debate, going back to the days of Sir 
John Evans and before, about the numismatic significance of the conference of monevers 
in January 1208. Some have seen this as marking the start of Lawrence class Vc, in which 
several of the provincial mints were still working. 6 But the fact is, that if one looks at the 
documentary evidence for comparable recoinages from 1 180 to 1300, in none of them were 
any of the provincial mints open for as long as two and a half years, and the chances that in 
John’s recoinage, which unlike 1180, 1247 and 1279 did not involve reminting all the 
existing currency, some of the moneyers at such mints who are known for all three 
sub-divisions of class V would have been operating from the early or middle part of 1205 
well into 1208, strikes me as most unlikely; and various entries in the Pipe Rolls support 
that view. 

A generation ago it would not have taken long to record all the substantial literature on 
the Short Cross coinage - Longstaffe and Evans in the 1860s, an early paper by Brooke, 
Lawrence’s fundamental account in the Journal for 1915, Elmore Jones’s paper on class 
VIII (1947) and a few hoard reports would more or less fill in the picture. But since the 
1960s the number of items has multiplied, with new impetus given by Mr Brand's 
important paper in the Journal for 1964. Much the same has happened with the Long Cross 
and Edwardian sterling coinages, and indeed in greater or lesser degree with most periods 
of English mediaeval coinage, so that it is now no longer easy for those approaching the 
subject to identify all the relevant literature, let alone to consult it. Unlike most academic 
fields, numismatics suffers (if that is not too strong a word) from an excess of outlets for 
publication - not only its own learned journals and trade publications, but also the whole 
range of archaeological and historical and special volumes. I recall one of our distinguished 
late members remarking in the fifties that he wanted to contribute to more different 
publications than any other scholar, and from a glance through his bibliography (which 
must have taxed even Mr Thompson’s formidable skills of librarianship) I fear that he was 
only too successful in that demented ambition. But he was in a sense going with the trend, 
since there has been a growing tendency for numismatic writing, like archaeological, to 
become more fragmented and widely scattered. More than ten years ago, when our 
Council was considering plans for a bibliography of British numismatics, I remember 
proposing instead that the Society should make it a policy to commission individual 
members to contribute bibliographies of different periods of English coinage to successive 
volumes of the Journal . with periodical updating, so as to build up a reasonably complete 
coverage of the subject over the years. Council, however, opted for a single special volume 
but, like so many ambitious collaborative projects, I fear it will never materialise. 
Eventually, in exasperation, 1 contributed the Scottish bibliography that I had compiled to 
another volume, 7 and some very valuable bibliographies on parts of the English scries have 
since been produced - most notably Mr North’s on Edwardian sterlings in his new Sylloge, 
which will be indispensable to future students (and which will incidentally include Mr 
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Woodhead’s long awaited and important work on Fox group XVd). So 1 hope I may be 
forgiven for repeating the suggestion now, with the obvious qualification that where a 
comprehensive and accessible bibliography has been published elsewhere, there would be 
no point in taking space in the Journal to repeat it. While on the subject of bibliographies, I 
should like to make an observation on the way in which lists of a scholar’s works are 
sometimes compiled, with obituaries, brief notes and book reviews separated off into a 
subsidiary section. In writing on Christopher Blunt's career it has struck me that quite a 
number of significant comments (including his penetrating remarks on the Crondall hoard) 
occur in his shorter pieces, and I would prefer to see all works listed together year by year, 
regardless of length or status, as always used to be done. This would have the added 
advantage of indicating all the subjects on which a scholar was engaged at a particular 
period. 

Blunt’s bibliography vividly illustrates the resurgence of the Anglo-Saxons in post-war 
English numismatics. The Chester hoard of 1950 brought Blum together with Michael 
Dolley, newly arrived at the British Museum, and convinced them both of the enormous 
amount of basic work which remained to be done on the pre-Conquest coinage compared 
with the later middle ages. The combination of Blunt’s experience, thoroughness and 
judgement with Dolley’s intuition, enthusiasm and energy decisively altered the focus of 
English numismatics in the fifties, with many other scholars coming to participate with 
them in the earlier period. I ought to mention in particular Elmore Jones, since he had 
already long been working quietly in the field. He played a crucial part in resolving the 
problem of the Small Cross type of Ethelred II, 8 and his encyclopaedic knowledge of mints 
and moneyers provided a foundation for Dolley’s own work in this area, leading to the 
development of his important concept of regional die-cutting centres. Dr Kent’s disposal of 
the notion of a barbarous sub-Roman petty currency in Britain in the fifth and sixth 
centuries, 9 Rigold’s discovery of the key to the early anonymous coinages, 10 Blunt’s study 
of Offa, 11 Mr Lyon’s reappraisal of the pre-Viking Northumbrian coinage, 12 Dolley’s 
papers on the Viking issues of the tenth century 13 and Mr Seaby’s demonstration of the 
sequence of coin types in the second quarter of the eleventh century 14 - these stand out in 
my mind as being among the most important advances during the first ten years or so of the 
Anglo-Saxon revival. In the sixties increasing attention was paid to metrology and the 

physical composition of the coins, the latter in particular exploited effectively by Dr 

Metcalf in relation to the coinage of the first half of the eighth century; 15 while the work of 
Messrs Lyon 16 and Blackburn 17 in isolating the imitative ingredient in the material of 
Ethelred and the Danish kings has been just as important in accounting for otherwise 
inexplicable anomalies in this period as Mr Mayhew's in the sterling period. Progress in 
Anglo-Saxon numismatics has been enormously assisted by the Sylloge which celebrates its 
thirtieth birthday this year, an occasion to remember the great debt we owe to Christopher 
Blunt both for its concept and its fulfilment. There remains a vast amount of work to be 
done on pre-Conquest coinage and I am sure it will occupy a leading position in our 

Society’s activities for a long time to come. Progress will no doubt be made by the 

increasingly detailed investigation of individual types and series, but there are two aspects 
on which I would like to comment. 
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The first of my concerns is that more emphasis should be placed on the activities of 
individual moneyers and related groups of moneyers than was done during earlier stages of 
the renewed interest in the Anglo-Saxons. Dr Harris has recently placed us in his debt by 
updating Brooke’s tables of Norman types and moneyers, 18 and Dr Freeman has covered 
those of Edward the Confessor, 19 but it is almost incredible that even today there are no 
comparable tables in prim for Ethelred and Cnut. Thanks to Drs van der Meer and 
Jonsson 2 " they are about to be provided, but the lack of them for so long strikes me, if 1 
may say so, as indicating a rather odd choice of priorities, considering how much time and 
effort has been put into research on this period during the last thirty-five years. I should 
like to think that this is now about to change. The identification of different mint series 
from Offa to Alfred, and of mint and regional series from Edward the Elder to Edgar’s 
reform, depends upon the continuity established by the names of moneyers using dies of 
related style. A huge field for further work on the first three quarters of the tenth century 
will be opened up when the last and perhaps the most important fruits of Christopher 
Blunt’s research are published in a few months’ time. 21 But 1 would also like to see more 
consideration of what the office of moneyer involved both after Edgar’s reform and in 
earlier periods, since that is central to our understanding of how the coinage operated and 
was organised. In the ninth century moneyers were ready to transfer their allegiance 
between the kings of Mercia, Kent and Wessex along with changes in political control of 
the places where they officiated, and in the tenth much the same thing happened between 
English and Viking rulers. As the number of mints increased in the tenth century, so 
individual moneyers came frequently to operate at more than one minting place. A 
number of persons named on Anglo-Saxon coins can reasonably be equated with men who 
figure in charters of the period. 22 Correspondences between coins and documents, as 
between the Linear B tablets of the Mycenaean period and the Homeric poems, are 
inevitably limited by their different purposes, the one group being contemporary records 
with factual information for immediate administrative use, the other designed at least in 
part for posterity and surviving only in an unrepresentative selection. But 1 have no doubt 
that more systematic comparison of names in documents and on coins would be fruitful. 
However, despite the need to consider different name forms in making comparison 
between written sources and coins. 1 do find myself disconcerted by the current fashion for 
the so-called ‘normalisation’ of moneyers’ names. Twenty years’ work on tenth-century 
coins has made me familiar with the northern moneyers Thurmod and Ugelberd but I 
hardly recognised my old friends when I read in an important modern work 23 of Thormothr 
and Ugiubarthr. Nothing can be more authentic than the spellings on the coins themselves. 
By all means use root forms of moneyers’ names in a philological context, but for most 
numismatic purposes I can see little advantage and much cause of confusion in referring to 
moneyers by names other than those they actually used. 

My second concern is a more fundamental one. To put it bluntly, much of the 
interpretation placed on the late Anglo-Saxon monetary system in recent years seems to 
me to be misconceived. 24 During the fifties, sixties and seventies Michael Dolley argued 
consistently that, when Edgar reformed the coinage in the early 970s, he introduced a 
system of renovatio monetae whereby the design was to be changed every six years, and the 
previous type demonetized. People would have had to change their old coins for new ones 
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21 I Stewart. 'Coinage and recoinagc after Edgar's 
reform', Numismutiska Meddelunden 35, forthcoming; c.f J. 
D. Brand, Periodic Change of Type in the Anglo-Saxon and 
Norman Periods ( 19X4) 
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at the nearest mint and a network of mints was set up throughout England to enable them 
to do so. Most transactions would have had to be witnessed, and when the type was 
changed the old type would cease to be legal tender after a short interval. According to 
Dolley’s ‘sexennial’ theory, Edgar’s reform took place in 973 and rccoinages in Ethelred’s 
reign could be dated every six years from 979 to 1009. There should have been a seventh 
recoinage in 1015 but the war against the Danes delayed it, and regularity was not restored 
until 1017 or 1018 when Cnut had become king. Unfortunately, there are many actual 
features of the coinage and currency which to my mind simply cannot be reconciled with 
this theory. The hoards indicate, certainly, that most of the old coinage was reminted 
during the period of each new type under Ethelred and Cnut. But later hoards sometimes 
contained coins of these reigns which remained in currency for thirty or forty years or even 
more. A full recoinage after each change of type does not therefore seem to have applied, 
and there is no record of anyone ever having been punished for using old coin. The 
location and density of mints varies from one part of the country to another in a way which 
seems to me to accord more with the needs of administration and trade than with the 
convenience of members of the public. We know that in the reign of Henry 1 the king’s 
revenue had to be paid to the Exchequer in coin produced by the moneyers of the county in 
which it was collected, and I think some such provision as this may have caused the bulk of 
the currency to be reminted during the issue of each type, without the need to assume that 
recoinage itself was compulsory. 

One of the inherent difficulties in Dolley’s chronological scheme is that it required the 
two main variants of Ethelred’s Hand type to have been separate sexennial issues, with 
Second Hand demonetising First Hand in 985. But the evidence of moneyers suggests that 
Second Hand was of shorter duration than the main types of reign, and their 
geographical distribution makes it clear that First Hand could not have been demonetised 
by Second Hand in the north of England. It seems to me much more natural to see the 
modifications of the original Hand type represented by Second Hand and the rare 
Benediction Hand as part of a process of evolution by which the renovatio system 
developed in the reign of Ethelred. A revival in the 990s, towards the end of the Crux 
issue, of the Small Cross type that had been used for Edgar's reform was also apparently an 
experiment, since it was quickly withdrawn and the Crux type resumed. On technical as 
well as on historical grounds, therefore, I do not think that Dolley’s sexennial theory can 
be sustained, at least in its absolute form. But we need to look for an explanation of the 
development and operation of the renovatio system that is compatible with all the 
numismatic and other evidence. In my view, all the indications arc that it evolved gradually 
and in the early stages was frequently adjusted in the light of experience. 

Just as the privy-marking theory held the field in regard to the later middle ages for a 
generation and more, so Dolley’s concept of renovatio has penetrated deeply into the 
literature and thinking of late Anglo-Saxon numismatics in a way which I fear has the 
potential to cause equivalent mischief. I do not want to detract from the importance of 
much of Dolley’s work but I do very much regret that he was not readier to listen to those 
whose views differed from his own. He might thereby have been able to refine his ideas 
into a form which could have commanded more widespread and lasting acceptance. As 
with privy-marking, the lesson is that we should let the material tell its own story and not 
try to make it fit the theories that we may be tempted to impose upon it. 1 do not by any 
means exempt myself from such admonition. Having just discovered an obverse die-link 
between two sterlings of Alexander III of Scotland with different combinations of stars and 
mullets on the reverse, I cannot avoid questioning the basic assumption that such 
combinations represent different mints, which has been accepted doctrine for over a 
century and to which I have always blithely subscribed. 

I have not spoken this evening about the post-mediaeval period , partly because my first 
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hand knowledge of it is limited but also because it has not figured as prominently in our 
Journal or proceedings as I think it deserves to. 1 would mention only Dr Challis’s splendid 
book on the Tudors, Mr Schneider’s monograph on Charles I’s gold and Peck’s great 
copper catalogue to demonstrate the quality of some of the best work that has appeared on 
the more modern period. But the quantity has not yet measured up either to the potential 
of the material or indeed to what one might expect from the number of those who take an 
interest as collectors of the milled series. I am sure it would assist our efforts to expand the 
membership of the Society if w'e could publish more in that field. Neither should we neglect 
the contemporary scene. By way of example, perhaps we might invite Dr Gerhard, 
recently retired as deputy master, to write something more personal about his time at the 
Mint than appeared in the informative but more formal context of his annual report; or Mr 
Maklouf, who designed the new coin portrait of the Queen, for which I was privileged as 
Economic Secretary to have the task of obtaining her approval. If they were to prove 
reluctant authors, I would not scorn the technique of the journalistic interview, which can 
provide an effective format for current topics. Nor would I complain if we managed to 
include in the Journal more items of general interest, even if less weighty than the norm of 
its contents. I think many members enjoyed Christopher Blunt’s reminiscences of earlier 
numismatists 25 and our President has contributed valuable and entertaining pieces on great 
figures of the past. The history of any discipline is a legitimate subject in its own right, as 
Glyn Daniel established in the case of archaeology. I have recently done a piece for the 
Journal on Edward Burns, to mark the centenary of the publication of The Coinage of 
Scotland , and I found the search for information about him and his contemporaries a 
fascinating exercise. I am sure 1 am not the only member of the Society w'ho would 
welcome more items in the Journal about early collectors and numismatic authors. 1 have 
often wondered what some of these legendary characters looked like, and that prompts me 
to make a further suggestion - that we should be rather less sparing in the inclusion of 
photographs of contemporaries. I wish one of the early volumes had contained a picture of 
the founding fathers of our Society, Carlyon-Britton, Grantley, Lawrence, Andrew, Roth 
and others of that time. Perhaps later generations might be equally amused to see a group 
of members of our own day, say a photograph of Council in animated session considering 
whom to invite to give the Linecar lecture. 

Let me then conclude with another reference to the qualities of our benefactor. Howard 
Linecar was, as his own writings and his editorial work make clear, both a specialist and a 
generalist, and that is an example that we do well to remember at a time of increasing 
specialisation in numismatic study. For specialisation can all too easily lead to isolation 
from new techniques or patterns of thought developed in other series. I offer just a few 
instances, from personal experience, to illustrate how apparently unrelated areas of study 
can interact to advantage. My first doubts about the theory of privy-marking, to which I 
have alluded earlier, came not from working on English coins of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, but when 1 noticed that the structure of die-linking in the Scottish groat 
coinage of David II, whose moneyers used a system of marking reverse dies similar to that 
of Edward III, was inconsistent with anything like Lawrence’s supposed quarterly pattern. 
Then, too. with regard to the role and identity of moneyers, on which I have also spoken, 
there is an illuminating Scottish parallel. In the founding of burghs in Scotland in the 
twelfth century David I was doing much the same as English kings had done in the tenth. A 
remarkably high proportion of David's moneyers can be traced in the records, and they 
include, not surprisingly, men close to the court - Baldwin, the king’s lorimcr, for 
example, at Perth; the lessee of his Cumbrian silver mines at Carlisle; and his own burgess 
from Berwick at St Andrews. 26 So in the tenth century, I believe that many of the 
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moneyers were persons of rank, thegns, court officials, or others who carried responsibili- 
ties for public affairs well beyond the coinage. We should even consider whether a man like 
Earl Macus who, according to Roger of Wendover, killed the Norse king Eric Bloodaxe at 
Stainmore, in 954, could have been a moneyer, since the name appeared on Edgar's 
north-eastern coinage about five years later. I am reminded of a paper by Mme Dumas that 
I edited for the Grierson Festschrift , suggesting that the names on certain eleventh-century 
coins of Normandy were those of the local viscounts rather than of moneyers - but perhaps 
it is just that the function of moneyer (whatever it involved) was in this case being 
performed by the duke's regional administrators. All sorts of questions of this kind are 
raised by considering the coinage of our islands in their wider European context: which 
leads me to say, first, that Dr Spufford’s recent book on Money in Medieval Europe ought 
to be compulsory reading for anyone with a serious interest in English coinage of the 
period and, second, how great a debt 1 think we owe in this regard to Professor Grierson. 
During the last forty years he has ensured that we do not remain too insular in our outlook, 
and the major series of volumes on Medieval European Coinage which he has now 
launched with Mr Blackburn will provide us with a huge wealth of comparative material to 
widen our perspective. 

I hope you will accept the suggestions and comments that 1 have made this evening not 
by way of criticism, but as ideas which might be worth further consideration with a view to 
maintaining the essentially healthy progress of our subject and our Society in the years 
ahead. For a field in which few of the participants are professionals and most have other 
demanding commitments in life, I think we can be proud of what has been achieved so far 
in English numismatics, in the happy knowledge that there remains a great deal of useful 
and exciting work to occupy us for a long time to come. And now I think it safe to conclude 
with two sentences which I had placed in brackets in my draft, in case they seemed 
inappropriate when 1 reached them in the text. I really am most grateful and astonished at 
the interest you have shown in my random comments. Even though at least a quarter of the 
seats are occupied by plain clothes members of the Special Branch, 1 am flattered that so 
many of you should have turned out for this occasion; and I can honestly tell you what a 
refreshing change it is for someone who is a Member of the House of Commons to address 
such an intelligent and attentive audience. 



SHORT ARTICLES AND NOTES 
THE LONDON ADVENTUS of 307 

IAN STEWART 


In vol. VI of Roman Imperial Coinage the late Dr C 
H. V. Sutherland listed (no. 82) a London coin of 
Constantine as Caesar with the Adventus reverse 
type. This entry was based on a ‘cast’ in Vienna 1 , and 
the existence of the coin, which raises interesting 
historical questions, has been in need of confirmation. 
I was fortunate enough to acquire an example of the 
coin in London in 1986, a description of which is as 
follows: 

Obv. FL VAL CONSTANTIN vs NOB C. Bust right, 
laureate, cuirassed. 

Rev. ADVEN - TVS AVGG Constantine, hand raised in 
salutation, riding left; captive below foreleg of horse. 
Mintmark -/-/rr_N Wt. 6.74 g. (pi. 25, 8) 

Mr John Casey, to whom I am much indebted for 
comments on the subject of this note, tells me that 
some time after he published a paper 2 * on the London 
Adventus issues (which are otherwise of Constantine 
as Augustus) he was shown an example of this coin in 
a public house in Darlington and that subsequently 
another specimen was sold at auction at Morlaix in 
France.- Having compared a slide of the Darlington 
specimen with mine, I think it is clear not only that they 
are different coins, but also that they are from different 
pairs of dies. A further specimen of the type (wt. 6.62g. 
die-axis 180°). acquired by the British Museum in 1983, 
is also from dies different from mine. 

Four mintmarks occur on the London Adventus 
coins. Plain pln, as on the coin here described, 
post-dates the end of the coinage of Severus II. who 
lost his imperial rank in the early summer of 307. but 
the first Adventus issue must belong to the period 
before Constantine assumed the title of Augustus 
later in the same year. The second mintmark. -/*/pln. 
is dated from the middle of 310 to some time in 312, 
and the third and fourth. s/F.'PLN and STMLL, which 
were consecutive, from some time after the defeat of 
Maximintts Daza in 313. 

Most writers have suggested that these London 
Adventus issues were struck to celebrate imperial 
visits to Rome or Trier. 4 Dr Kent points out to me 
that the London mint seems at times to have had a 

1 I am indebted to Dr Gunther Dcmbski of the Kttnslhis- 

toriches Museum in V'ienna for examining this for me. He 

tells me that it is in fact not a plaster cast but a two-sided 

tinfoil impression with sealing wax or synthetic plastic in 
between. He does not think it is the same as my coin, and 
has not been able to trace the origin of it. 

: Casey, J., 'Constantine the Great in Britain - the 
Evidence of the Coinage of the London Mint. A.D 
312-314’. in Collectanea Londiniensia: Studies in London 


particular interest in Rome, as evidenced by the 
Romue Aeter type of Constantine as Caesar (307) and 
later by the Romae Restitutae and Romae Aeter Augg 
types of 3 12/3, 5 which fall between the second and 
third groups of Constantine's Adventus type at 
London. There is also the question raised by the 
inscriptions on RIC 82. with Constantine as Caesar 
apparently referring to the Adventus of two Augusti 
(Maximian and Maxentius), which could be a refer- 
ence to their entry into Rome. On the other hand, it 
has been observed by Mr Casey that none of the ten 
other Adventus issues of the period 296-335 can be 
associated with a distant event, and that in the case of 
no less than eight of them known historical circum- 
stances are such as to suggest that the type referred to 
the actual arrival of the emperor in the mint-city 
itself. On the contrary, he feels, it would have been 
remarkable if, as has been suggested for the second 
London Adventus group, the most distant mint of the 
western province had alone been moved to celebrate 
Constantine’s conquest of Italy in 312 in this way. 

Mr Casey argues that the second and third London 
Adventus series (the third comprising both the sk 
mintmarks) represent actual imperial visits to Britain, 
probably in 312 and 314. 

As regards a possible earlier visit, in the second half 
of 307. to account for the first of the London Adventus 
coins, Mr Casey comments: ‘the body of coinage that 
would have accompanied such an event does not seem 
to have been produced and. in the light of the 
extremely tenuous nature of the numismatic evi- 
dence, it is perhaps best to discount any visit of 
Constantine at this time'. But the subsequent appear- 
ance of three, and possibly more, undoubted 
examples of the issue adds some substance to the basis 
of Mr Casey's suggestion that such a visit may at least 
have been planned in 307. perhaps even carried out. 
Verification of the existence of coins of the descrip- 
tion of RIC VI, London 82, thus raises questions of 
historical interest as well as numismatic, although I 
must leave their interpretation to others more expert 
than myself. 

Archaeology and Art Presented to Ralph Merrifield. edited 
by J Bird, et al. (1978). pp, 181-93, 

1 Now see also Sacra Moneia (Galaia Coins Ltd. price 
list) June 1988. no. 208. 

4 E.g.. RIC VI. pp. 120-1. RIC VII. pp 52-3; and J. I> 
C Kent. 'The pattern of bronze coinage under Constantine 
T. NC 1957. pp, KS-77 (22, 23, 29). I am grateful to Dr Kent 
for comments on a draft of this note 

5 RIC VI. 99 and 269-74. 



A SCEAT OF SERIES K MINTED BY ARCHBISHOP 
BERHTWALD OF CANTERBURY (693-731) 

D M. METCALF 


IT IS well known that Archbishop henberht (766-92) 
minted coins with his name on one side and that of 
King Offa of Mercia on the other. An early date 
relative to most of Offa's coinage has been tentatively 
proposed for the bulk of the joint issue. 1 Similarly 
Archbishop Ecgberht of York minted sceattas under 
the authority of his brother. King Eadberht of 
Northumbria, in a series of varieties at some time 
during the period 737 x 758. 2 As Offa came to the 
kingship only in 757, and as it may very safely be 
assumed that all Ecgberht's varieties do not belong to 
a single year, it follows that the northern archbishop’s 
coins begin much earlier than Itenberht's. Although 
there are no absolute difficulties to set against the 
view that the York sceattas were the first archiepisco- 
pal coins minted in this country (given the rela- 
tionship between Eadberht and Ecgberht), one 
cannot help thinking that precedent is more likely to 
have been created in the south and followed in the 
north, than vice versa, and especially not after the 
subjection of Kent. 

If there was an earlier precedent in the south, if a 
previous archbishop had been permitted by the king 
of Kent to mint sceattas in the late seventh or during 
the first half of the eighth century, how might we hope 
to recognize them? One would expect them to be, like 
most sceattas, anepigraphic; and one could hope for 
no real help from the distribution-pattern of such 
coins within the pattern for all stray finds of sceattas, 
because the king himself presumably also minted 
coins at Canterbury. 3 So the problem might well 
appear to be in principle insoluble. 

The only glimmer of historical evidence might seem 
to lie in the Grateley Decrees’ reference to the 
provision at Canterbury of four dies for the king, two 
for the archbishop, and one for the abbot. 4 Although 
the law-code dates from the tenth century, it may well 
embody the memory of a vested interest on the part of 
the archbishop and the abbot, which was created 
much earlier. And indeed, as we have seen, there are 
much earlier coins of the archbishops (although none 
have been attributed to the abbots). It is the origin of 
the archbishops’ minting privileges with which we are 
concerned here, but the mention of the abbot ought 
to attract our attention, because of its possible value 
as the basis of a historical argument. 

' D. M. Metcalf, 'Monetary expansion and recession: 
interpreting the distribution-patterns of seventh and eighth- 
century coins’, in Coins and the Archaeologist, edited by J. 
Casey and R Reece, 2nd (revised) edition, 1988, pp. 
230-53, at p.243f. 

’ J. Booth, ‘Sceattas in Northumbria', in Sceattas in 
England and on the Continent, edited by D. Hill and D. M 
Metcalf. Oxford, 1984, pp 71-1 1 1, distinguishing six varie- 


St Augustine’s Abbey, just outside the walls of 
Canterbury, and at a little distance from the cathe- 
dral. became the mausoleum of Queen Bertha and 
her chaplain Liudhard. and eventually of several of 
the Kentish kings. (Similarly, Whitby Abbey was the 
mausoleum of the Deiran kings, and Repton served in 
the same way, apparently, for Mercia.) The first ten 
archbishops of Canterbury, including St Augustine 
himself, were buried in the abbey at Canterbury. That 
link with the cathedral was severed in 758, After a 
gap, Ia-nbcrhi (who had previously been its abbot) 
was the last archbishop to be buried at the abbey. 5 
The grant of minting rights to the abbot is quite 
understandable while the abbey was the Kentish royal 
mausoleum, and in light of its status as a shrine to the 
conversion of the English nation, but less so after 
Offa’s subjection of Kent. While the abbot’s minting 
rights mentioned in the Grateley Decrees could have 
originated at any date up to the early tenth century, 
there is no obvious historical context for them after 
c. 762- and. of course, no signed coins. The intention 
of the law-code might have been fulfilled if the abbot 
enjoyed the profits of one die; but it would be illogical 
to suppose that the archbishop put his name on the 
coins while the abbot did not. During the earlier part 
of Offa’s reign the abbot was Ethelnoth (762-87), and 
it is just worth noting that this can hardly be the 
moneyer (who continues into Group III, and into the 
coinage of Eadberht Praen), any more than the 
moneyer Itenberht (again under Eadberht Praen) can 
be the archbishop himself. Dr Stewart has recently 
pointed out that it must be put down to coincidence, 
or family connections. Perhaps, therefore wc should 
be looking to the years before c.762. and to sceattas 
rather than broad pennies, for a period when the legal 
privileges and their actual enjoyment coincided. 

The problem of the abbot's coinage will probably 
never be taken out of the realm of conjecture, and it is 
worth discussing mainly because it serves to draw 
attention to the idea that there may, by the same 
argument but a fortiori , have been archiepiscopal 
coins before c. 762. By good fortune we now have a 
unique variant of a sceat of Series K. Type 33. on 
which the standard design of the obverse (bust, with 
stylized drapery, and with long cross in front of the 
face) has been modified by the insertion, between the 

ties for Ecgberht. 

4 For the ideas of ‘south-of-Thames’ distribution patterns 
and ‘westwards drift’, see D. M. Metcalf, ‘Monetary circu- 
lation in southern England in the first half of the eighth 
century’, in Sceattas in England, pp. 27-69, at pp. 43-5. 

J D. Whitelock, English Historical Documents, vol. I. 
(2nd. edition, 1979) p. 420, section 14.2. 

s VCH Kent. vol. 2, pp. 126-7. 
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face and the cross, of a very carefully depicted hand 
raised in benediction. In Series K, Type 32a there is 
often a hand holding the cross. It is as simplified as it 
might be in modern abstract art: two claw-like curves 
suggest finger and thumb. The hand on the unique 
variant of Type 33 is quite a different matter. The 
third and fourth fingers arc bent against the palm, so 
that the outstretched thumb and first two fingers give 
the standard western gesture of trinitarian blessing. 
(In the Orthodox cast, the fingers were arranged in 
the benediction to make the letters IC XC.) The 
enlarged photo of the coin (pi. 25, 7) shows what 
seems to be. even, a ring on the forefinger. The die is 
disfigured by a deep die-flaw in the centre of the 
design, caused perhaps by an air-bubble in the metal 
of the die. This makes it difficult to photograph the 
thumb, which is however clear if one can hold the coin 
and turn it about. 

As regards authenticity, the coin (which came from 
Thames spoil 6 ) is entirely convincing. Moreover, 
analysis of its metal contents, recently carried out by 
Dr J. P. Northover as part of a larger programme,' 
shows the normal range of trace elements and minor 
constituents. The rather high tin : copper ratio sug- 
gests to us that the measured silver contents of over 85 
per cent (quite consistent in three separately 
measured areas of the edge) may be somewhat on the 
high side because of the always difficult problems of 
surface enrichment. Even so, the fineness is much 
higher than for most coins of Series K. That, together 
with the unusual and careful design of the hand, 
suggests that this particular coin belongs relatively 
early in the sequence of Series K, which may be 
presumed to have undergone a process of 
debasement. The coin weighs 1.14g, which is above 
average but perhaps within normal limits for the 
series. 

A corpus of Type 33. published in 1967. included 
only eight specimens, among which there were two 
pairs of die-duplicates * If the sample is representa- 
tive, it suggests an original total of only a dozen dies 
or thereabouts. No significant additions of Type 33 to 
the corpus have been published since. The type exists 
in all three of the substantive styles of Series K. which 
have been labelled A-B. C-D. and ‘Hwiccian'. 9 Thus 
it seems to have been issued in conjunction with Type 
32a. which is also known in those three styles, and in 
partial conjunction with Type 42. 


" Coin Register. BNJ 57 (1987). 122-52. no. 76. 

7 Publication forthcoming. 

s D. M Metcalf and D, R. Walker. The "Wolf" sceat- 
tas', BNJ 36 (1967), 11-28. 

'* Enlarged illustrations of the three styles are given, 
ibid., pi. 7. 

! " ibid., p. 15. Fig. 3. 

11 Note a find of Type 32a in C-D style from the Canter- 
bury excavations (forthcoming). 

For an up-dated view on the styles of the 'bird and 
branch' coins and their distribution, see D M. Metcalf. 'The 
coins’, in The Coins unit Pottery from Hamate (South- 


The evidence of style, as it relates to the whole of 
Series K. may be thought to have a bearing on the 
attribution of Type 33 to the archbishop - for whom 
Canterbury would be the obvious mint-place. Unless 
Types 33, 32a. and 42 were being produced in a 
jumbled and repetitive sequence (which is an 
unreasonable assumption), their style suggests that 
three officinae, separate from each other in terms of 
die-cutting, were working in parallel, each producing 
first one type concurrently, and then another. Metal 
analyses could confirm or refute that pattern, but not 
until more specimens than one of Type 33 have been 
analysed. As there are apparently differences of 
weight-standard between the styles, 1 " one would be 
inclined to suggest two or three mints, working to a 
unified scheme, rather than three officinae in one 
place. Provenances are somewhat inconclusive: both 
styles A-B and C-D seem to be equally biased 
towards east Kent. 11 In the wider context, there is 
evidence, e.g, from Type 23b. of parallel styles with a 
different regional distribution. 12 

In any case there can be no doubt that Type 33 is 
from the same mint or mints as the substantive styles 
of Types 32a and 42; nor that Type 33 occurs in the 
Hwiccian’ style - which has London associations. n 
The series as a whole shows an essentially south-ol- 
the-Thames distribution, and the attribution of a 
major part of it to Canterbury would be an obvious 
possibility. Could the archbishop have had minting 
rights at more than one mint? The above analysis of 
style seems to require either that he had. or that the 
design of Type 33 was not specific to the archbishop. 
Historically, the idea that he could have had minting- 
rights at London (in the ‘Hwiccian' style), while 
difficult to accept, might be plausible while the Ken- 
tish kings still exercised authority in London. 

The face of the 'benediction hand' specimen is so 
damaged by the die-flaw that the style (as between 
A-B and C-D) is something to hesitate over. The 
proportions of nose, face, and neck suggest A-B; and 
it is the right-hand wreath-tie which makes a loop 
over the straight left-hand one. not vice versa. |J This 
again suggests A-B. The reverse style, on the other 
hand, is a very exact reproduction laterally reversed, 
of the C-D style of no. 7 in the corpus - even down to 
the little row of dots trailing off above the creature's 
snout. There are, in a w-ord, difficulties involved in 
dividing the two styles between mints, just as there 


ampton Finds, vol. I), edited by P Andrews. Southampton. 
1988. pp. 17-59. at pp.21f. and 49. 

u M. A. S. Blackburn and M, J Bonser. ‘Single linds of 
Anglo-Saxon and Norman coins - 3‘. BNJ 56 ( 1986). 64-1111. 
under no. 29, sets out the evidence for linds of Series L in the 
Hwiccian' style from other parts of England, and argues lor 
an origin ’in the south east or Thames valley' I accept the 
force of this argument. 

,J See Metcalf and Walker, loc.cit.. where this criterion is 
fairly consistent, and obviously a valid feature of the stylistic 
analysis Note, however, that Type 33 docs not normally 
have looped wreath-tics, in any style! 
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are difficulties arising from their similar distribution- 
pattern. 

Against that numismatic background, how should 
we assess the 'benediction hand' coin historically? 
The primary phase of English sceattas had established 
a tradition of coins with a head or bust in sub-classical 
style on the obverse. 1 ' Although it was obviously not 
a portrait, the assumption that this was an icon of the 
king would follow easily in people’s minds. In Series 
K. beginning soon after the end of the primary phase, 
a distinction is made: the bust is accompanied by 
either a hawk or, commonly, a cross. The hawk is 
plainly a secular symbol, apt for a king, whereas the 
cross is of universal relevance. There are far too many 
sceattas with crosses for us to contemplate giving 
them all to ecclesiastical issuers. But a hand raised in 
trinitarian blessing is unambiguously priestly. It 
implies, with no room for doubt, that the person 
represented by the bust is to be understood as an 
ecclesiastic. Wc have rehearsed all the numismatic 
background, against which this judgement is offered; 
but almost whatever it had been, the verdict would 
have had to be the same. 

Although the symbolism does not serve to distin- 
guish between an archbishop and an abbot. Iaen- 
berht’s coins minted a generation later encourage the 
hypothesis that what we have here is a coin of an 
earlier archbishop. 

If there is one, there arc probably others, even if 

l> Series A. B. and C. 

16 M. Blackburn. 'A chronology for the sceattas’. in 
Sceattas in England and on the Continent, pp. 165-74, 


their designs are not as unambiguous as this precious 
coin. The implications could spread some way 
through the sceatta series. Among the varieties 
attributable to Canterbury, should we be looking for a 
four-to-two, or even a four-to-threc ratio of royal to 
ecclesiastical coins? The only touchstone upon which 
we could test the plausibility of such ratios is the 
proportion of coins of Iamberht to those of Offa 
alone, and the corresponding proportions for Ecg- 
berht and Eadberht. It is difficult to see the Kentish 
kings surrendering a third or more of the profits of 
minting, but perhaps such profits were only a modest 
proportion of their total income from various sources, 
e.g. tolls. The hostility between Offa and Iamberht 
may have curtailed the archbishop’s average share for 
Offa’s reign as a whole. 

The alloy of the 'benediction hand' coin points to a 
date relatively very early in Series K and in the 
secondary phase generally. Translating the relative 
date into an absolute date depends upon a wide range 
of considerations. 16 If, as Dr Northover and 1 argue 
elsewhere. Series A is the coinage of King Hlothere of 
Kent rather than King Wihtred, Type 33 may have 
begun as early as the 690s rather than. say. the 710s. 
In any case its inception will fall within the pontificate 
of Archbishop Berhtwald, 693-731. who was abbot of 
Reculver before his election to the see. He and 
Wihtred collaborated well in political affairs, 17 and a 
grant of minting rights is quite thinkable. 

suggesting that Scries K was introduced c\720. 

17 N. P Brooks. The Early History of the Church of Canter- 
bury, Leicester. 1984. pp. 76-80. 


A PLATE OF ANGLO-SAXON COINS FOUND AT 
RECULVER, KENT IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

D. M. METCALF 


The purpose of this note is to publish a group of 
seventeen sceattas which are illustrated, together with 
eight later coins, on a single sheet of paper preserved 
in the British Library among the miscellaneous papers 
of James West (Stowe MS 1049). The coins add to our 
knowledge of the range of material found at Recul- 
ver, which is one of the richest sites in England for 
finds of sceattas. To some extent they duplicate 
material already well known from two plates by John 
White, published as a supplement to Withy and 
Ryall’s Twelve Plates of English Silver Coins, in 1756. 
As the drawings are in both cases somewhat sketchy, 
an acquaintance with the coins themselves is called 
for. to decide whether the same specimen is illus- 
trated in both sources. If only one or two examples of 
a type are now in existence with eighteenth-century 
provenances, one may feel more confident about the 


correspondence between the drawing and the similar 
coin, although in judging the probabilities one must 
allow for the possibility that the original has been 
irretrievably lost. A good number of the actual coins 
from Withy and Ryall were identified in 1956 by 
Dolley and Strudwick among the 'undated' coins in 
the ancien foods of the British Museum (pre-1838), 
not always convincingly. The plate now published 
serves to confirm and sometimes correct the earlier 
identifications. It establishes that several coins from 
Reculver were acquired by William Hunter, and that 
at least one other surfaced again after two hundred 
years, in the Lockett collection. The West coins 
include seven sceattas which are new to the published 
list of finds from Reculver. 

The coin of Cuthred, no. 25 on the plate, was 
included in their corpus of the coinage of 796-840 by 
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Blunt, Lyon, and Stewart. Three other Anglo-Saxon 
coins (nos. 19-21) have been noted in the Coin 
Register (below). They show that the Reculver finds 
did not dry up completely in the ninth century. 

We now proceed to a consideration of the drawings 
one by one. Where the original coin can be pointed 
out conclusively, one sees that in the Stowe MS the 
outer dotted border of the design, which is usually 
incomplete, has been indicated quite faithfully. This is 
a useful aid to identification. 

1. Series K, Type 33. Only two specimens of this 
variety are known, and both have pedigrees long 
enough to make them candidates for a mid-eighteenth 
century find: BMC 157 and SCBl Glasgow 101. This 
must be the coin in the British Museum because it 
shows the V pattern in the outer border of the reverse 
at 9 o'clock, which does not survive on the Glasgow 
specimen. Withy and Ryall 10. 

2. Series N, Type 41b. The pointed helmet of the 
right-hand figure is not known on any existing coins. 
The pleated appearance of the skirts, and the wire 
border around the upper half of the obverse encou- 
rage one to think that this is WR 5. = BMC 175. = 
Metcalf (BNJ 1974), 9. One can see that the domed 
helmet of the right-hand figure might have been 
sketched as a pointed helmet. 

3. Series M. Type 45. The design does not lend 
itself readily to the identification of a particular 
specimen. The type occurs in several sub-types, of 
which one (e.g. BMC pi, 4. 9) is sharply engraved and 
has an annulet on the reverse. The annulet has been 
pencilled into the sketch here, but not completed. 
Very possibly WR 20. on which the animal has long 
ears (indicated in the sketch?), a row of 4 dots 
following the rear leg, and 2 above the back. 

4. Series E.&thilirced porcupine, WR 31. This is 
BMC Mercia, /Ethelred, 4 which passed through the 
Tyssen collection (1802). 

5. Series O. Type 57. A very incomplete sketch, 
but as there were only two specimens of the type 
known until recently, it may be assumed that this = 
WR 4 = SCBl Glasgow 1 18. The dotted border of the 
reverse corresponds. 

6. Series K? Type 33? Extremely sketchy and 
inaccurate, as the face should be to the right. 
The double V of the drapery, with another short 
panel to the right, should give the clue. The reverse 
was evidently not understood. Type 33, wolf- 
head with curling tongue, is one possibility. Cf. BNJ 
1967, pi. 7, 29? Probably the original was in worn 
condition. 

7. Series K, Type 20. Not in WR. and not readily 
identifiable today. Note that the staff of the long cross 
is shown by a series of pellets. 

8. Series L. Type 18. The misunderstood detail 
to the right of the standing figure is plainly repeated in 
WR 16. The parts of the dotted borders that are on 
and off the flans (in both drawings) preclude the 
Dolley and Strudw'ick identification with BMC 101, 
but fit convincingly with SCBl Glasgow 88, which is in 
any case the only obvious candidate. The drawing in 


WR correctly shows the boat-shaped curve on which 
the figure stands. 

9. Series D, Type 8. The drawing is a very good 
match for SCBl Glasgow 50. 

10. Series B. Both obverse and reverse were so 
far misunderstand as to be drawn upside down. As the 
sub-type is scarce, and variable in style, there need be 
no doubt that this = WR 3 = Rigold B MIA, 5 (ex 
Montagu, lots 164-5). 

11. Series K. Type 52. The drawing mistakes the 
intricacies of the arabesque, which are reproduced 
better in WR 7, but the outer dotted borders confirm 
that this = BMC 198, bought at the Dymock sale in 
1856. The type was in any case excessively rare if not 
unique through the nineteenth century. See BNJ 
1986, p.7 under no. 7. 

12. Scries O, Type 40. The type is uniform in 
style. Fortunately, the flan has two flat sections on the 
edge, which, together with the correspondence of the 
outer dotted borders, allow one to sav that this coin = 
WR = BNJ 1974, pi. 2, J. Not BMC 171 Present 
whereabouts unknown. 

13. Series M. Type 45. A different sub-type from 
no. 3 above, the sinuous shape of the crouching 
animal (turned through 90°) is matched on, for 
example, Hamw'ic 102. WR — . 

14. Series N, Type 41b. This specimen surfaced in 
the Lockett sale, lot 257a = BNJ 1974. pi. 2. 19. on 
which one can see the three dots in front of the 
monster’s jaws, the recurving tail, and the dotted 
border beneath the two standing figures. Present 
whereabouts unknown. The weight, if accurate, 
would be 1.037g. 

15. Series L?, Type 68. The very irregular shape 
of flan, shown less well in WR 9, should make this 
specimen immediately recognizeable. It is evidently 
from the same stable as SCBl Glasgow 91 and Type 
32b. Present whereabouts unknowm. 

16. Series E, ‘plumed bird’ variant. Of the three 
reverse types (varieties J, K, and L) that occur with 
the ‘plumed bird’ obverse, K is rare. It is seen here in 
combination with the ‘secret mark' of a pelletted 
annulet under the bird's neck (J normally has a cross 
pommee). There need be little doubt that this speci- 
men = BMC 74, although the two groups of three 
pellets in the outer border differ from the straight 
rows of three pellets on BMC 74, WR 18 is certainly a 
different coin, which was misidentified as BMC 74 by 
Dolley and Strudwick. 

17. Series R?, Type 51. A specimen on which the 
obverse (two standing figures) was, apparently, indis- 
tinct. WR — . 

Of the seventeen specimens illustrated, seven are 
supplementary to Withy and Ryall, namely nos 6. 7. 
9, 13, 14, 16, and 17. They may be listed in series 
order as: 

D, Type 8 (Stowe 9) = SCBl Glasgow 50 

E, 'plumed bird’ (Stowe 16) = BMC 74 

K, Type 20 (Stowe 7) 

K, Type 33? (Stowe 6) 
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M, Type 45 (Stowe 13) 

N, Type 41b (Stowe 14) = Lockett 257a 
R?, Type 51 (Stowe 17) 

These are in addition to the fifty-seven coins listed 
under Reculver in Sceattas in England and on the 
Continent (edited by D. Hill and D. M. Metcalf. 
Oxford, 1984), pp. 258-60 and discussed ibid., pp. 


203-4. The coins published by Withy and Ryall are 
stated to have been found ‘near and in the Isle of 
Thanet’, but Mr. Pagan has kindly drawn my atten- 
tion to a copy of the book in the British Library, in 
which that part of the caption has been altered by the 
eighteenth-century antiquary Joseph Ames by substi- 
tuting 'the Reculvers' (sic) for ’the Isle of Thanet'. 


AN EARLY REFERENCE TO STERLINGS (GUIBERT OF 

NOGENT 1115) 

PHILIP GRIERSON 


Two recent articles, one by F. Dolbeau on the text of 
Guibert of Nogent and the other by R. Kaiser on the 
significance of money in Guibert’s autobiography, 
have called attention to a previously unrecognized 
reference to sterlings, the earliest indeed that we 
know outside Normandy and its neighbourhood. 
Since the articles in question are not likely to come 
the way of many numismatists in this country, it is 
worth calling attention to them here. 

Guibert, abbot of a small community at Nogent 
near Laon in northern France wrote in 1115a memoir 
of his life that is one of the most lively and readable 
works of the twelfth century, and indeed of its kind. 
The date of the memoir is certain, for the author, 
after describing Bishop Godfrey of Amiens’s return to 
his episcopal city in the spring in 1 1 15 and his sermon 
there on Palm Sunday (II April), continues to write 
of him as being still alive, while we know from other 
sources that he died later in the year (8 November). 
The work was first published in 1651 by Luc 
d’Achery, but the standard edition is now that of 
Labande; 1 2 * * there is a good English translation.’ In 
chapter 4 of Book III Guibert describes the circum- 
stances of the election in 1 107 of Waldric. chancellor 
of Henry I of Normandy and England, as bishop Of 
Laon, and of his confirmation by Pope Paschal II. 
Guibert was the spokesman of the small group of 
clergy despatched from Laon to put Waldric's case 
before the pope, who was in France at the time. He 
was able to assure Paschal that Waldric had a good 
reputation, that he was in orders, and that he was not 
of illegitimate birth. Waldric's election was approved, 
and a group of cardinals assured Guibert afterwards 
that his speech had given them much pleasure. The 


1 Guibert dc Nogenl. Autobiographic , edited and trans- 
lated by E.-R. Labande (Les Classiques de I hisioire de 
France au irtoycn age 34 Paris, 1981). 

2 J. F. Benlon, Self and Society in Medieval France. The 

memoirs of Abbot Guibert dc Nogent (10647-c.l I2S) 

(Harper Torchbooks. New York and Evanston. 19711). 

• 1 L. d'Achery, Guiberti abbatis S. Marine de Novigento 


pleasure, Guibert sardonically adds, probably owed 
less to the quality of the speech than to the prospect of 
a bribe, for Guibert and his colleague Abbot Adalbert 
of St Vincent’s of Laon had come furnished with £20 
apiece to be employed on the bishop-elect’s behalf. 

Guibert’s text has until recently only been known 
from the seventeenth-century copy in the Bibliothe- 
que Nationale that was used by d'Achery for the first 
edition, and the wording of the passage referring to 
the money was at one point defective: Domine Dens 
melts, tu scis, quia non lam de elegantiu verborum 
meorum emergebat, quantum dc spe optima dena- 
riorum extra . . . bensium quibits Hie sufficinartus 
advenerat? D’Achery slates that the copy he used had 
been made from a medieval original formerly at Laon 
but now lost, and two of the letters in the word 
following denarioritm were illegible. He therefore 
printed the word as it stood, with the lacuna, but 
Georges Bourgin. when he republished the text early 
in the present century, noted that the Paris MS had 
belonged in the seventeenth century to the great 
scholar Andr£ Duchesne, whose son Francois had 
loaned it to d’Achery, and Duchesne had supplied the 
letters lid It was not clear, however, whether this was 
a conjectural restoration or a reading derived from 
another manuscript. There the matter rested until in 
the 1970s the Israeli scholar Eitan Burstein, in an 
appendix to a study of Guibert’s vocabulary, 5 pro- 
posed, since Waldric came from Rouen, to substitute 
Rothomag for extra .. ./>, making Rothomagensium a 
qualification of denarioritm: ‘My Lord God, thou 
knowest indeed that it was not so much the eloquence 
of my words as the high hope of the deniers of Rouen 
with which he had come stuffed’. This reading. 


opera omnia (Paris. 1651). p. 499; Labande. pp. 290. 292 

4 Guibert de Nogent. De vita stia. edited and translated 
by G. Bourgin (Paris, 1907), p. 142 and note b. 

5 E Burstein. 'Quelques reniurques sur le vocabulaire de 
Guibert dc Nogent'. Colliers d'histoire medievale. 21 (1978), 
247-63, at 257-8. 
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despite its improbability on palaeographical grounds 
and the fact that references to Rouen occur elsewhere 
in the text and the word Rothornagensis would have 
been quite familiar to the copyist, was adopted by 
Labande for his text, the MS reading being given only 
in a footnote. 

In the early 1980s Francois Dolbeau discovered two 
further copies of parts of the text, one dating from the 
fifteenth century in the Vatican and the other, made for 
the seventeenth-century scholar Jacques Sirmond, in 
Berlin. Only the latter included the passage in question, 
and a study of the filiations of the various manuscripts 
showed that Duchesne's li was not a conjecture but 
indeed based on a missing manuscript. Dolbeau further 
pointed out. initially in reviewing Labande's volume*’ 
and subsequently in his study of the various MSS and 
their interrelationships. 7 that ex trulibensium must have 
been a misreading of esterlinetisium or estreUnensium , 
more especially since the bishop is later (Labande 294. 
line 19) described as having a large hoard of English 
money, goblets and plate (niagnus census monetae 
anglicae, hanaporum et scutrarttm). 


*’ In Revue des etudes augusliniennes. 28 (1982). 183. 

7 'Deux nouveaux manuscrils des “Memoires" de 
Guibert de Nogem', Sacris Erudiri, 26 (1983), 155-76. at 170 
and footnote 

8 Das Geld in der Autobiographic des Abies Guibert 
van Nogent', Archie far Kultitrgeschichte. 69 (1987), 


The interest of this emendation, which is certainly 
correct, has been discussed by Reinhold Kaiser. 8 
Although it is not the earliest use of the word sterling 
to describe English pennies - these go back to the 
1080s and perhaps the late 1070s v — it is over a decade 
earlier than the references in the text of Ordericus 
Vitalis, which dates from the 1130s even if it is 
quoting earlier documents. It is also the earliest 
reference from a region well away from England and 
Normandy: Ordericus's citations are in the context of 
gifts to the abbey of St Evroul. and the only other 
earlier reference (1085, or possibly 1 104) is from the 
equally Norman abbey of Les Preaux. This fact 
possibly explains the uncertainty over how the word 
should be spelled. Since Labande discarded it from 
his main text of Guibert, and Benton sidestepped the 
enigma of extra . . . henxittm by omitting the word 
entirely ('. . . the money with which the bishop-elect 
had come stuffed’). English scholars have cause to be 
grateful to Dolbeau and Kaiser for restoring the 
correct text and underlining its interest. 


289-314, at 304-7 

** P. Grierson, 'Sterling - , in Anglo-Saxon Coins. Studies 
Presented to l. M. Stenton on the Occasion of his Seventieth 
Birthday, edited by R H. M. Dolley (London. 1961), 
266-83. at 267-8. 


THE CONTEMPORARY VALUATION OF THE FLEUR-DE- 
LIS GROATS OF JAMES I AND II 

NICHOLAS MAYHEW 


The purpose of this note is to draw attention to 
evidence for the valuation of James I’s fleur-de-lis 
groats in the Scottish Exchequer Rolls' which seems 
to have escaped the notice of Cochran-Patrick. 1 2 Evi- 
dence of Scottish currency in the lirst half of the 
fifteenth century is surprisingly sparse. After the light 
coinage of Robert 111. itself now extremely scarce, 
there are no Scottish coins known, apart from a few 
pennies of Edinburgh, Inverness and Aberdeen, until 
after the return of James I from England in 1424. 3 
The hoard record from this first quarter of the century 
is also particularly sparse. 4 Thereafter four groups of 


1 The Exchequer Rolls of Scotland (Edinburgh. 1878- 

1903). Hereafter ER. 

- R W Cochran-Patrick, Records of the Coinage of 
Scotland (Edinburgh 1876), 1. 

1 Ian Stewart. ‘Scottish mints' in Mints, Dies and Cur- 
rency. edited by R. A. G. Carson (London. 1971), pp. 


fleur-de-lis groat, valued at 6d. are conventionally 
assigned to the period 1424-51. The introduction of 
this coinage is taken to be marked by the parlia- 
mentary act of 26 May 1424'' which invited James I to 
strike new money 'in lik wecht and fynes to the mone 
of Inglande’ when he wished, while the 6d. valuation 
set on the fleur-de-lis groat, at the 1451 introduction 
of the crown groat, is usually projected back to the 
whole of the fleur-de-lis issue. 

However, even the sparse parliamentary record is 
an uncertain guide to the Scottish coinage, since it is 
often a better record of pious intention than of what 


232-3. 

4 See D. M. Metcalf, 'The evidence of Scottish coin 
hoards for monelary history, 1 100-1600' in Coinage in 
Medieval Scotland (1100-16001. BAR 45 (Oxford. 1977), pp. 
44-6. 

7 Cochran-Patrick, p. 16. 
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actually took place.” Fortunately, the Exchequer 
Rolls occasionally give us information about the terms 
on which the Scottish Crown accepted its own coin- 
age, and this picture, seen in conjunction with the 
parliamentary record, corresponds closely with that 
found in many later medieval European coinages. 1 
What emerges is something of a tug of war between 
pressure for the restoration of a strong currency 
equal, or more nearly equal to that of England, and a 
greater, prevailing trend in favour of further weaken- 
ing or devaluation of the money of account. 

It is not certain that parliament’s invitation to strike 
money in 1424 was acted on immediately. In the first 
place, the fleur-de-lis groats are clearly not equal to 
the English coinage. Secondly, the 1424 document 
also authorized James I to leave the existing money in 
use ‘quhitl the king forbyde it'. In 1427, however, we 
have some indication of mint developments: three 
senior members of the mint staff received formal 
quittances issued under the great seal.* Mrs Murray 
has suggested to me that this very deliberate, official 
balancing of the books could mark the conclusion of a 
particularly heavy period of coinage. Certainly, ordi- 
nary annual mint accounts were not normally wound 
up so carefully. If this were the case it would suggest 
that the fleur-de-lis period did begin with a period of 
heavy output soon after 1424. 

One of the mint officials who cleared his account 
with the government in this way was Robert Gray. In 
the next few years (1428-34) Gray was continuously 
in receipt of a number of payments of royal money, 
usually from the customs officials of a number of 
burghs in the Edinburgh area. 4 Now Gray was not 
only a master moneyer. He was also an important 
burgess of Edinburgh, a wealthy merchant and man of 
affairs who carried out a number of commissions for 
the king. Several such men emerge as important royal 
servants throughout medieval Scottish history, and 
Gray crowned his service not only as master of the 
mint, hut also as master of the king's building works 
at Linlithgow As a result of such many-faceted 
activity, it is not possible to discern which, if any, of 
the money payments made to Gray were made in a 
mint context. However, it is perhaps worthy of note 
that these payments reach a peak in 1429-30, while 
we have clear evidence of an upward re-valuation of 
the money of account in 1430-31. In that year custom 


” Conversely. English official pronouncements on the 
Scots coinage generally overstate its decline, since they were 
chiefly intended to prevent its circulation in England. 

1 C M. Cipolln. 'Currency depreciation in medieval 
Europe'. EcHR 2nd ser. XV (1962-3). 413-21. 

s Register of the Great Seal of Scotland AD 1 424-1 5 13. 
edited bv James Balfour Paul. 11 (Edtnbureh. 1984). IS 
‘‘ ER IV, 473. 474. 476. 478. 486. 502-4. 508. 531. 53V. 
542, 576. 

Iu F.R IV. 526, for North Berwick, and for Dundee, p 533 
viz: ‘Et allocate computantibus. eo quod rccepciunt quas- 
dam summits custume ante mutacionem monctc quas solver- 
unt regi diu post mutacionem dicte monctc, propter 


officials at North Berwick and Dundee received 
special allowances for money received by them before 
the change in the money, and paid over to the king 
long after it, at a lower valuation. 10 Such a reduction 
in the face value of Scottish coin meant more silver 
was now required to make up the Scottish pound. It 
was a step towards English valuations, and harder 
money. It must have meant that merchants would 
have received less face value in return for each pound 
of bullion and, so far as it was actually effective, may 
be presumed to have had a deflationary effect on the 
economy as a whole. If anything it is likely to have 
discouraged merchants from bringing stiver to the 
mint, which may explain why large royal payments 
were being made to Gray at this time, since a large 
royal float would have been essential for a re- 
valuation of this kind. 11 

In the event, however, the attempt was a short- 
lived failure. This may explain why only two burgh's 
custumars required rebates, if other custumars made 
their payments to the Crown after the new lower 
face-values had been abandoned. 12 Be that as it may, 
the new valuations, if not abandoned immediately, 
were certainly superseded in 1433—4. In that year the 
accounts speak explicitly and repeatedly of an 
increase in the face value of the groat from 5d. to 
6d, 13 which in effect reduced the weight of silver in 
the Scots monetary pound and thereby weakened or 
devalued it compared to that of England. It will have 
been intended to make the Scottish mints more 
competitive by valuing silver more, and to make 
Scottish exports seem better value abroad, and 
imports more expensive for the Scots. It will have 
inflated prices, and may have made for a more 
buoyant economy generally. Till 1438 the king tried to 
protect his own income from the effect of this 
devaluation by ordering that customs should be col- 
lected at the old valuation (groat worth 5d.) while 
continuing to pay out groats himself at the new 6d. 
valuation. 

How do these changes in valuation affect our 
perception of the fleur-de-lis coinage? They tell us 
clearly that the 6d. valuation for fleur-de-lis groats, 
mentioned in the 1451 document, was introduced in 
1433-4. It is not clear, however, how long the 5d. 
valuation had by then been in force Was 5d the new- 
lower valuation introduced in 1430, which would 


diminuciunem cjusdatn, £4-]4-4d'. 

" These payments may have had nothing to do with the 
mini, but some of them do give that impression. El per 
solucionem faclam Roberto Gray, magistro monctc, in 
plenam solucionem mille librarum alias sihi assignatarum de 
mandato regis. ui patel per Uterus regis sub privato sigillo de 
precepto et ipsius Roberti de reccpto ostensas super compo- 
turn v* iiij** j li ijs iijd de qua summn respondehil ' ER IV. 
508, Edinburgh custumar s account 1429—30. 

12 An alternative explanation would be thal other cuslu- 
mars received money only after the introduction of the lower 
faee-valucs. 

*’ ER IV, 554ff 
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suggest a 1420s groat at 6d.? Or could the 5d. 
valuation date from the 1420s, the attempted reduc- 
tion of 1430. to perhaps 4d. being a dead letter almost 
immediately? Although I am not aware of any conclu- 
sive answers to these questions, the limited evidence 
we have of the Anglo-Scots exchange rate 14 leads me 
to believe that the second possibility is more likely. 15 

The ratio for Scots to English money moved from 
2.25 (1426) to 2.40 (1430), to 2.70 16 (1434-5), to 3.00 
- 3.30 (1456). Although these ratios were derived 
mostly from valuations of the English noble in Scots 
money, they may be applied to silver as follows. 


Dale 

Ratio 

Weiglu of 

English 

penny 

Implied silvei 
weight of Scots 
penny 

Implied 
weight of 
Scots 
groat 

1426 

2.25 

I5g 

b.66g x 5?d. 

33.301! 

1430 

2.40 

15R 

6.25g x 5?d. 

3 1 25g 

1434-5 

2.70 

I5g 

5.55g x 6d, 

33 30g 

1456 

3.00-3.30 15g 

5.00-4. 54g x I2d. 

60.-54 ,4Kg 


The mean weight of the forty fleur-de-lis groats in the 
Ashmolean-Hunterian Sylloge of Scottish coins is 
32.33g. The twenty-nine crown groats in the same 
collections have a mean weight of 52.85g. 17 Given 
that the weight of coin in surviving collections is but 
an uncertain guide to either the struck or the circu- 

14 Peter Spufford. Handbook of Medieval Exchange. 
R.H.S. Guides and Handbooks 13 (London, 1986), p. 212. 

15 Mrs Murray, however, has floated the possibility that 
the 4d. rate was in force at the beginning of the fleur-de-lis 
issue, while Dr Stewart tends to prefer the idea of a 
6d.-5d.-6d. progression. As this note makes clear. I have 
benefited greatly from discussing these questions with both 
these scholars, but while 1 have abandoned some wild 
notions in the light of their advice, they are by no means 
necessarily in agreement with all the views expressed here. 

,fi A 15s. noble also occurs in the account dated 1434-5 
( ER IV. 578). but in fact this exchange rate almost certainly 


lating weight of the Scots currency, and given also the 
approximations involved in applying exchange rates 
for gold to silver currencies, these figures display 
rather more cohesion than might have been expected. 
Incidentally, the four Robert 111 light groats in these 
collections have a mean weight of 27.25g, implying a 
silver weight for the penny of 6.81 g at 4d. to the groat. 
It thus appears that the fleur-de-lis groat may have 
been no stronger than the light coinage of Robert 
III 1 * 1 (although it was certainly a good deal more 
consistent). And that despite repeated attempts to 
strengthen Scots money to bring it more into line with 
that of England in 1424, 143(1 and 1451, 19 the Scots in 
fact gradually but consistently reduced the silver 
content of their money of account throughout this 
period. Although the physical appearance of succes- 
sive fifteenth-century groats consistently improved 
from the light issue of Robert III through the fleur-de- 
lis groats of James I and II to the crown issue of the 
1450s, this improvement was more than off-set by the 
enhanced money of account valuations set on these 
coins. Given that prices, wages and rents were 
expressed in money of account, these changes in the 
face value of coins will have been as important as 
changes in the physical composition and appearance 
of the coins. As such these unnoticed mutationes 
moneie are worth placing on record. 

dates from the second year of the contribution tor the king's 
ransom - i.e. 1425-6 - 'de secundo anno dicte financie*. 

17 Cf. Leith hoard weight of crown groats: Mrs Murray 
calculates the thirteen crown groats at an average of 56.3g, 
with one light (possibly clipped) piece excluded. 

18 Could it have continued under the Regency? 

19 The idea that the good intentions of 145 1 were never or 
only briefly carried out has been long considered by Mrs 
Joan Murray (see also 1. Stewart, The Scottish Coinage , 2nd 
edition (London, 1967). p. 196) This notion is supported by 
the 'Note on the coinage. Sept, 1453’. in the Perth Guildrv 
Book (sec below, pp. 132-4). 


JAMES II AND HIS MINTS: AN UNKNOWN DOCUMENT 

MARION L. STAVERT 


The 'Perth Guildrie Book’, with its first entry in 
October 1452, is one of the earliest guild records to 
have survived in Scotland, along with the Dunferm- 
line guild court book beginning in 1433, separate guild 
court records in Aberdeen for the period 1441-70 and 
a small fragment of the Ayr guild court record for 
1428-32. 1 The bulk of the 700 page volume is taken 
up with entries in Latin of admissions to the guild 


which sometimes also give further information, such 
as the name of the father or wife, occupation and 
amount of entry fee. It also contains, however, 
details, usually written in the vernacular, of tacks of 
the burgh mills, small customs and fishings which have 
been placed together at the time of its subsequent 
binding between pages 405-510, spanning the period 
1452-1550. These pages are all of the same paper with 


1 E. P D. Tome, The Guild of Dunfermline in the Fifteenth 
cemury', (unpublished Ph D ihesis, Edinburgh 1984), p. 7 
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a French watermark as the first 170 pages used up to 
December 1512. Also included in this section, 
although out of context at page 508, is a ‘Nota anent 
Bulyeon' which title would appear to have been 
written some years later by the guild clerk who also, 
in the same ink and handwriting, made a note of five 
guild brethren’s expenses at the foot of the page. This 
‘Nota’ appears to have been overlooked and left with 
the records of the Perth Guildry. 

The document gives further details of the Crown’s 
concern with the shortage of bullion contained in the 
two Acts of Parliament dating from the reign of James 
II. The first, of 19 June 1449, prohibits the export of 
bullion and indicates that searchers at the ports will 
prevent this. The ’Nota’ names these officials, the 
ports for which they were responsible and their fee. 

The ‘Nota’ also gives the names and fees of mint 
officials and appears to conflict with the Act of 25 
October 1451. This gives a lower price for the ounce 
of burnt silver as does the Act of 5 March 1465. The 
answer to the problem, of a price of 9s. 6d. as against 
8s. 9d., may be that a different rate was being set for 
the minting of the lower denominations of coin, 
pennies and halfpennies. The production of these was 
unpopular at the mint due to the extra work involved. 
However, an alternative solution, also giving a satis- 
factory rate of royal profit, may be that the fineness of 
the silver and the number of coins struck to each 
ounce, may have been adjusted. 2 

Finally, the ‘Nota’ adds to, while not conflicting 
with, the known itinerary of James II in 1453: he was 
in Aberdeen on 10 August, at Kildrummy on the 
nineteenth, and in Perth on 9 September, where he 
remained until after 1 October, reaching Edinburgh 
by 20 October 1453. 3 * * 

2 Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland (hereafter A PS), 
edited by T. Thomson and C. Innes, ( 1814—75) . II, 37, 39. I 
would like to acknowledge the help I have received from 
Nicholas Mayhew on this subject. 

3 I am indebted to Alan Borthwick for giving me the 
details of the itinerary of James II in 1453 from unpublished 
manuscripts. Aberdeen University Library, Arbuthnon 

MSS, MS 2764/2/41; Scottish Record Office, GDI/220/66; 

Blair Castle, Atholl Muniments, 2/xvi/9; SRO, GD236/2/27/ 
2; St Giles Regislrum no 75. 

J The warden was the principal mint official al this lime. 
Nicole Spedy was probably related to John Spedy, identified 
as the king's goldsmith in 1426 by Mrs Joan Murray. He is 
recorded as an officer of the Edinburgh guild in October 

1453; as renting the seventh booth in the chamber of the 
Tolboolh for I5s. in 1456 and in the Exchequer Rolls as 
loaning money to James II. receiving payment for Gascon 
wine and, with George Fairle, for making payments for 
bringing the great bombard to Scotland in 1458. 1. Stewart, 
'Scottish Mints’ in Mints, Dies and Currency, edited by R, 
A. G. Carson (1971); Joan E. L. Murray, 'The Organization 
and Work of the Scottish Mint 1338-1603’ in Coinage in 
Medieval Scotland 1/00-1600, edited by D. M. Metcalf. 
(BAR 45, 1977). 1 am grateful to Mrs Murray for her 
analysis of the implications of the price of silver contained in 
this document. Extracts from the Records of the Burgh of 
Edinburgh. I, 2 (where the date is a mistranscription). 16; 


Guildry Incorporation of Perth, George Street, 
Perth, ’Perth Guildrie Book’, GI 16 (NRA(S) 2799), 
p. 508. 

The punctuation has been modernised, contrac- 
tions expanded and apart from the symbol ‘y’ which 
has been printed as ‘th’ and ‘3’ as ‘y’, the original 
spelling has been retained. 

Nota anent Bulyeon. 

At Perth the vii day September the yeir liii. 

In primis: it is thocht spedefull that the unce of fyne 
silver salbe set to ixs. vid., of the quhilk thair salbe 
gevin to the wardane i ob. , J to the vissillare id. 3 and to 
the ettnyour for him, his childer, yrnis, lay (= alloy) 
and al uthir uncostis that pertenis til him iid. i ob. 6 
and sua sal the merchand haf for his unce of fyne 
silver ixs. iid. of cunyet mone. 

Item: it is thocht spedeful that thare be bot a 
cunyeoure, a vissillar and a wardane: Jak Laundales 
cunyeour, Nicole Spedy wardane and George Fairle 
wissillar. 

Item: it is thocht spedefull thatt the custumaris of 
the gret custume of al burawis within the realm sal tak 
souerte of al merchandis that sailis and passis out of 
the cuntre. that the said merchandis sal bring in 
bulyeoun eftir the tenour of the act of the mone made 
thairupon, 7 and that the said custumaris sal with al the 
merchandis and gudis that passis out of the realm and 
gif the copy thairof and of the said souerte to the 
vissillar swa that he may ask at the merchandis the 
bulyeoun to the cunyeour as is ordanit be the said act. 6 

Item: it is thocht spedeful that thair be sercharis 
made at al portis within the realm for the inhalding of 
the mone, the quhilk serchearis sal have ful power to 

Exchequer Rolls of Scotland (hereafter ER), V, 100, 381, 
610; VI, 383. 

5 The vissillar was the officer responsible for the bullion 
and it was more usual for this post to be held by cither the 
warden or the coiner. George Fairle (Fairiau, Faulau, 
Fasvlow) would appear to have been a prosperous 
Edinburgh merchant supplying the king with a variety of 
merchandise. He was closely associated with Nicole Spedy, 
renting the adjacent booth in theTolbooth for 45s. in 1456. 
His name appears frequently in the Exchequer Rolls showing 
that he was custumar in 1444 for Edinburgh, auditor, loaned 
the king money, bought his hides and received payments for 
various services. He was deceased by 1460. Edin Rees, /. 16, 
ER V, 148, 369, 437. 502, 552; ER\ I, 383. 582. 

6 The coiner was responsible for the actual production of 
the coins and the 2Jd. deducted from the price of 9s. fid. for 
each ounce of fine silver had to cover his costs for his 
apprentices, irons, alloy and any other expenses, including 
his fee. Jak Laundales is presumably the same man as tile 
John Laundales who presented an account as moneyer three 
months previously and who has been identified as a golds- 
mith to James I ER IV. 442, 503; ER V. 556; R. W. 
Cochran Patrick, Records of the Coinage of Scotland, 
(Edinburgh. 1876). I. 28; Murray, p. 159. 

1 APS II, 37, 39. 

K There is apparently no record of such payments in ER. 



deput personis under thaim, for the qnhilk deputis 
tliai sal answere to the King and thir ar the personis 
ordanit to be the said sercharis: that is to say, at 
Invernes. Williame Thane of Caldore;'' at Abirden. 
James Lord Forbes ; 10 at Montros. Allexander of 
Strathachin of Dullevaide : 11 at Dunde, the constabil 
Sir Johne Skrimgeoure and .James his sone ; 13 at 
Perth, Williame Murrai of Tulibardin ; 11 at the portis 
of Sancteandros and Edynmouth. the lord of Sanc- 
teandros ; 14 at Edinburgh. James Erie of Murrai and 
Lord Crichtoun ; 15 at the Blak Nes, the Erie of 
Cathnes ; 16 at Dumbirttan. the lord of Glasgw; 1 ' at 
Are and Irwin, Gilbert Kennedy; 1 * and for al the 

v William Thane of Cawdor was described as 'dilecius 
famiiiaris el seutifer noster' by James II in 1454. and as 
knight when witness to a charter in 1463; he managed the 
estates of Archibald Douglas, earl of Moray, after the earl's 
downfall and he was Crown chamberlain beyond Spey. The 
Book of the Thanes of Cawdor, edited by C'. lnnes. (Spal- 
ding Club Edinburgh, 1859), pp. xv-xx. 

10 James Lord Forbes, second lord succeeded his father in 
1448, J.B. Paul, The Scots Peerage (Edinburgh. 1904-14), 
IV, 50. 

11 Alexander of Strathachin of Dullevaide belonged to the 
Slrachan family who owned lands in Angus. An Alexander 
de Strathin dominus de Dulleward, presumably the same 
man, was witness to charters in 1439 and 1444; he received 
half the lands of Keir, Perthshire in 1452 from James II. 
Registrant Magni Sigilli Regum Scotorum, II edited by J. B, 
Paul (Edinburgh. 1882), nos 216, 275, 495; C. Rogers. 
Memorials of the Families of Strachan and H7.se (Grampian 
Club. 1877). p. 7. 

13 Sir John Scrymgeourc was constable of Dundee, died 
1460-63. Scots Peerage, III. 306. 

William Murray of Tullibardine succeeded his father 
David in 1451/2; he was steward and later bailie of the 
earldom of Stratheam and sheriff of Perthshire. He died in 
1459 or soon after. John Murray, seventh duke of Atholl, 
Chronicles of the Atholl and Tullibardine Families 
(Edinburgh, 1908). I, 8. 

14 Edynmouth was possibly the haven for Cupar. Angus 
Graham, Archaeological Notes on some Harbours in East- 
ern Scotland'. Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, 101 (1968-9). 239. The lord of St Andrews was 
James Kennedy, bishop of St Andrews 1440-65, The Hand- 


portis of Galway, the Erie of Douglas. 1 '’ 

Item: sercharis on the bordouris: on the est 
bordoure, Sir Alixander Hume : 30 on the medil 
bordoure, Androu Ker 31 and on the west bordoure, 
Johne of Carruthis of Mouswalde . 33 

It is thocht spedefull that of al the mone that salbe 
fundin with ony personis passand out of the cuntre. 
the serchearis sal have a quartare and thre quartans of 
the said mone to the King and al the lafe of the said 
personis gudis sal be the Kingis eschete. 

Item: that al thir officials abonc writtin sal cum 
yerly to the chekkare and thai to the auditoris. 


book of British Chronology, 3rd edition (London, 1986), p. 
321. 

James earl of Murray was the eldest son of lord 
Crichton, referred to as earl of Murray in the parliament of 
June 1452; dead by August 1454 Scots Peerage. Ill, 63. Lord 
Crichton was chancellor of Scotland 1448-53; dead by July- 
1454. Scots Peerage. III. 61; British Chronology, p. 182. 

16 The carl of Caithness was George Crichton of 
Blackness, a cousin of lord Crichton, referred to as earl of 
Caithness in the parliament of June 1452. Scots Peerage, II. 
327. 

17 The lord of Glasgow was William Turnbull, bishop of 
Glasgow 1447-54. British Chronology . p. 312 

ls Gilbert Kennedy was created lord Kennedy in March 
1457/8 and was brother of the bishop of St Andrews, Scots 
Peerage. II. 453. 

, ' 1 The earl of Douglas was James, ninth earl who had 
succeeded his brother, murdered by James 11 in 1452/3; he 
was commissioner in England 23 May 1453; exiled from 
Scotland April 1455, Scots Peerage. HI. 180. 

30 Sir Alexander Hume was ihe son of the first lord, Scots 
Peerage, IV. 447; IX. 107 

21 Andrew Ker was probably the Andrew Ker of Cessford 
and Altonburn who. in 1451, had a safe conduct to accom- 
pany the earl of Douglas to Rome, appointed conservator of 
the truce with England in 1453. 1457 and 1459-60. Scots 
Peerage. V, 50; Vll. 322-3. 

22 John of Carruthcrs was keeper of Lochmaben Castle for 
the carl of Douglas. Scots Peerage, 1. 235; C L. Johnstone. 
History of the Families of Dumfriess-shire (Edinburgh. 
1888),' p. 9. 



A TOWER MINT DIE OF CHARLES I 


EDWARD BESLY 


The subject of this note was found on 27 February 
1983 by use of a metal detector on the Thames 
foreshore at Bull Wharf, near Oueenhithe, London. 
The finder held at the time a permit from the Port of 
London Authority to search the foreshore, and in 
accordance with the conditions attached to this he 
reported the object to the Museum of London for 
recording and potential acquisition. The Museum was 
not in a position to buy it, but contacted the British 
Museum, which in May 1984 arranged to purchase the 
die.' As discovered, the die was in good metallic 
condition. To assist its full identification, the die-face 
was cleaned by Keith Howes of the British Museum 
Department of Scientific Research and Conservation, 
by alkaline reduction using aluminium, then coated 
with cellulose. 

The die is an obverse ('Pile' or lower die) for the 
striking of gold double crowns of ten shillings for 
Charles I, bearing the privy-mark heart, samples of 
which were assayed at the Trial of the Pyx on 23 June 
1630, The previous trial had been held on 26 June 

1629. so the heart mark was used during 1629 and 

1630. probably for the coins struck between 1 April 
1629 and 31 March 1630. Surviving mint output 
figures of the period are given for years running from 
April to March, and the Pvx trials were generally held 
between April and July. From 1 April 1629 to 31 
March 1630, the value of gold coinage produced was 
£198,215. 1 2 * 

The die consists of a single piece of iron weighing 
1.252 kg. The main body is pyramidal/conic in form. 
95 mm long . tapering from a square base (58 x 56 
mm, to a circular die-face 27 mm in diameter, with a 
chamfered edge (fig. I and pi. 33, 1). The final 13 mm 
to the die-face are circular in section and may have 
been made separately and welded to the rest of the 
body. Below the base is a square projection 30 mm 
long, which with the square shape of the base will 
have been used to anchor the die in a wooden bench 
or other firm base. 

The die-face bears the complete design of the 
obverse of a double crown (pi. 33, 2), built up by use 
of positive punches, the portrait-bust being the work 
of Nicholas Briot, u'hom Charles I had appointed 
designer of effigies for the regal coinage in December 
1628. The effigy itself appears to be formed by three 
or four punches; bust, ruff, head and crown. No coin 
struck from this die has yet been discovered, but the 

1 British Museum. Department of Coins and Medals 
1984. 5-39, 1. 

1 J. D. Gould, Hie Royal Mint in the early seventeenth 
century', EcHR 2nd ser. 5. (1952-3). at p. 248. 

1 By Janet Lang; BM Research Laboratory File No. 
5326. 

4 D. Sellwood, unpublished communication to BM 



identity of design elements and letter-punches with 
those used on other dies of the same date (pi. 33, 3) 
and its similarity of form to a shilling die of James I 
(fig. 2a) confirm its authenticity as an official Tower 
Mint die of 1629-30. 

Laboratory examination of the die* provided two 
important observations, firstly that the die face may 
have been decarburised by heating to about 723 °C to 
make it soft, in order to facilitate the engraving of the 
design. Secondly, hardness tests gave relatively low 
figures. LJnpublished work on eighteenth-century 
Royal Mint dies has shown that used dies have a high 
hardness value, while unused dies are soft and have 
not been hardened. 4 Presumably, dies were only 
hardened w'hen required for use. by carburisation 
followed by quenching The present die thus appears 
to be in an unfinished state and unsuitable for use 
without further heat treatment. This accords with the 
apparent lack of any surviving coins struck by it and 
the conservator's opinion that it appeared never to 
have been used. 

The new die is an important addition to the known 
minting tools of the early Stuart period, since related 
objects are few. The Royal Mint Museum possesses 
only two minting tools of the time, and no dies/ The 

Research Laboratory. 

5 G. P Dyer, pers. comm.: the tools are a punch for 
sinking the shields for the reverses of 20-shilling pieces ol 
Charles I ami Briol's punch for the obverse design of a gold 
angel of Charles I. The shilling dies of James I listed by 
Hocking as nos 9 and 16 ol Vol II of his Catalogue of the 
Mint’s Collection (1910) are in all probability irregular, 
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Fig. 2 


only other early Stuart dies known to the writer are 
three Tower Mint dies of James I, formerly in the 
Guildhall Museum, now in the collections of the 
Museum of London: 

i obverse (pile) for shillings of the second coinage 
(1604-19), privy-mark rose (1505-6); Museum 
number 7870; Catalogue 6 p. 281, no. 69 (fig. 2a). 
This is similar in form to the Charles I die (fig. 
2d), but more massive, being designed for the 
striking of heavier coins in a harder metal (silver). 

ii reverse (trussel) for shillings, 2nd coinage, p.m. 
rose; Museum number 7871; Catalogue, p. 281, 
no. 70 (fig. 2b). A slightly waisted cylinder, its 
upper end burred over by hammering. 

iii reverse (trussel) for shillings, 2nd coinage, p.m. 
perhaps grapes (1607); Museum number 7872; 
Catalogue, p. 281, no. 71 (fig. 2c). Form as ii, with 
top heavily burred by use. 

Medieval coin dies, such as those in the Public Record 
Office and British Museum, are generally similar in 
form, but less substantial, being designed for pence 
weighing less than 1.5 g up to groats of between 5.2 g 
and 3.1 g. 7 The Stuart silver shilling weighed 6.02 g 
and the gold double crown of Charles, 4.55 g. 

Tower Mint dies of any period before 1662 are 
extremely rare, reflecting the tight security which 

6 Catalogue of the Collection of London Antiquities in the 
Guildhall Museum, London 1903; in the 2nd edition (1908) 
the dies appear on p. 291 as nos 77-79. 

7 Derek Allen, 'Dies in the Public Record Office, 1938’, 

BNJ 23 (1938-41), 31-50. 


generally surrounded their use and disposal. The 
provenance of the three Stuart dies in the Museum of 
London is only given as ‘City of London’. All show 
considerable signs of use - an example of a shilling 
struck by the obverse die, no. 7870, is known. If the 
three indeed form an associated group, unauthorised 
abstraction from the mint is possible. It is harder to 
explain the finding of an apparently unused die of 
Charles 1 about 2 km upstream from the Tower. One 
possibility is that the die was somehow mislaid before 
hardening. Gold output in 1629-30 was considerable 
(nearly £200,000) and many dies seem to have been 
used. It is conceivable that when the mint was trans- 
ferred to new premises on Little Tower Hill in 
1811-12, accumulated rubbish cleared from the 
Tower may have been dumped up and down the river 
frontage. 

Another possibility is that the die may have been 
stolen with a view to illicit coining. Such operations 
were widespread, usually using home-made dies 
whose products are readily identifiable, and often 
using sub-standard metal, such as thinly gilded or 
silvered copper or brass blanks. However, a subtler 
form of illegal coining for which we have an 
eighteenth century parallel in the case of the Halifax 
coiners 8 involved the culling from circulation or clip- 

R J. Styles. ‘“Our Traiiorous Money makers”: (he 
Yorkshire coiners and the Law. 1760-83', in An Ungover- 
nable People , the English and their law in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries edited by J Brewer and J. Styles 
(London 1980), pp. 172-249. 
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ping of overweight coins for melting down (the coin- 
age being struck to an average standard (al ntarco), 
individual weights could vary considerably). New' 
coins were then struck, perhaps light in weight, but of 
the correct fineness. Such unofficial issues, if struck by 
authentic dies, would be hard to distinguish from 
official issues, even today. However, the present die 
appears never to have been used, but it may have 


been stolen and subsequently jettisoned by its thief, 
to avoid detection. Illicit coining carried stiff penal- 
ties, sometimes death. A recent parallel may be cited, 
also from the Queenhithe area, of a hoard of forged 
pence of Edward IV (146J-83), which seems to have 
been thrown into the River Thames to get rid of 
incriminating evidence of counterfeiting. 9 


KEY TO PLATE 

1. Iron die for double crown of Charles I, Tower Mint 1629-30. (BM) 

2. Die-face of 1 (BM) 

3. Double crown (obv.) of Charles I, p.m. heart, Tower Mint 1629-30. (BM) 


9 M. M. Archibald, The Queenhithe hoard of later 
fifteenth-century forgeries', BM 50 (1980), 61-6. 




COIN REGISTER 


IN recent times we have all been made increasingly aware of the significance of single coin 
finds, partly because such finds are relevant to the solution of important historical questions 
such as the regional pattern of coin circulation, and partly because so many finds have, in 
practice, turned out to be either examples of very rare issues or completely new varieties. It is 
obviously desirable that single finds should be recorded promptly, accurately and in an 
organised manner, especially at a time when the use of metal detectors has radically increased 
the quantity of material coming to light, and in the past BNJ has carried contributions relating 
specifically to the Anglo-Saxon and Norman periods. These articles have rightly aroused 
great interest and have stimulated other authors to come forward with additional material not 
only in the Anglo-Saxon and Norman series but in earlier and later periods too. 

In order to deal with this larger body of information in as coherent a way as possible it 
has been decided that BNJ will carry a single listing, or Coin Register, to which anyone 
having single finds to report from Britain or Ireland may contribute. Any Celtic, 
Anglo-Saxon, Norman or Plantagenet coin will be eligible down to and including the 
Tealby type of Henry II but entries for Roman coins and for later medieval and modern 
coins will be restricted to those coins which are of particular numismatic merit. The same 
applies to Scottish and Irish coins and to foreign coins found in the British Isles (i.e. those 
struck before c. 1180 will be eligible, those struck subsequently only if they are of 
particular interest). The essential criterion for inclusion will be that the coin is new, by 
virtue of either being newly found or (if previously discovered) being hitherto unpublished. 
Single finds from excavation sites may be included, if it seems likely that there would 
otherwise be considerable delay in publication. 

Intending contributors to the Register are asked to follow the ‘Notes for Contributors’, 
copies of which are available from the editors. 

C.E.C. and B.J.C 
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Belfort = A. de Belfort, Description generate des 
monnaies merovingiennes , 5 vols (Paris, 1892-95). 
BLS = C.E. Blunt, C.S.S. Lyon and B.H.I.H. Ste- 
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North = J.J. North, English Hammered Coinage , 2nd 
edition 2 vols (London. 1980). 

Poey d’Avant = F. Poey d'Avant, Monnaies feodales 
de France, 3 vols (Paris, 1858-62). 
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Seaby = Standard Catalogue of British Coins i >ol. 1, 
Coins of England and the United Kingdom (London. 
1988). ' 

Seaby II = Standard Catalogue of British Coins vol. 
11. Coins of Scotland. Ireland and the Islands 
(London, 1984). 

Williamson = G.C. Williamson, Trade Tokens Issued 
in the Seventeenth Century 2 vols (London. 1889). 


Geographical Index 

Alcester, Warwicks., 6, 112 

Alciston, E, Sussex, 132 

Aidworth, Berks., 154 

Allington. near, Kent, 229 

Alvechurch, Worcs., 71, 244 

Badbury Rings, Dorset, 70 

Bawtrey. S. Yorks., 184 

Beachy Head. E, Sussex. 166 

Bewdley. near Worcs.. 79-81, 95 

Bidford-on-Avon, Warwicks., 129. 140, 142, 149. 156 

Binham, Norfolk, 133 

Birchington, Tlranet, 67-9 

Blackthorn, near Bicester, Oxon., 168 

Bournemouth, Hants., 216 

Boxley, Kent, 130 

Brantford, Suffolk, 224 

Brocklesby, N. Lines., 138 

Bromeswell, Suffolk, 245 

Burgh Castle, Norfolk, 230 

Canvey Island, Essex, 141, 147-8 

Checkendon, Oxon., 196 

Chesters Green. Morton Bagot, Warwicks., 207 

Cirencester, near, Glos., 122 

Cleeve Prior, Worcs., 73, 77 

Cliffe, Kent, 108 

Clipston-on-the-Wolds. Notts.. 93 
Clothall. Herts., 233 
Cobharn Park, Kent, 103, 109 
Coleshill. Warwicks., 175 

Compton Beauchamp, near Uffington. Berks., (now 

Oxon.), 106, 119 

Compton Verney. Warwicks., 82 

Coningsby. near. Lines., 183 

Cowbridge, near, S. Glamorgan, 252 

Danebury Camp, near, Hants.. 8-11. 15-17. 23-60. 

64-5, 72. 86, 96, 99 

Disert near Delvin. Westmeath, Ireland, 165 

Doncaster, near. S. Yorks.. 2, 158, 221. 235-6 

Dordon, Warwicks., 92 

Drigg, Cumbria, 177 

Dudley Castle, Staffs., 209 

Dunnington, N, Yorks., 115 

East Anglia, 139 

East Garston, Berks., 136 

Edgewarebury, 63 

Essex?, 249 

Essex, soil from Billingsgate, London, sec London 

Fclthorpe, Norfolk, 217 

Ford, near Salisbury, Wilts., 127-8 


Fulbourn, Cambs.. 185 
Fulking, W. Sussex, 162, 214 
Hampshire, 190 
Hargate, Norfolk. 87 
Hentel Hempstead, near, Herts., 61 
Hengestbury Head. Dorset, 12-14, 18-20 
Hockwold, Norfolk, 118 
Hurstbourne Tarrant, Hants.. 1, 4. 5. 21 
Isleham, Cambs., 248 
Jordan’s. Bucks., 205 
Kidderminster, near, Worcs., 62, 78 
Kirby Cane, Norfolk, 197 
Knighton. Oxon., 100, 131 
Lamphey. Dyfed, 250 
Langholm, Cumbria, 241 
Lapworth, Warwicks., 94 
Lewknor, Oxon., 126, 134-5 
Littleton, North and Middle, Worcs., 74-6 
London - Billingsgate, 176. 180, 182. 203-1. 206, 
220, 225, 237, 246-7, 253-1 
- Thames Exchange site, 195, 198, 200-2, 
210-13, 218-19, 242 
Marham. Norfolk, 188 
Market Weighton. near. E. Yorks.. 238 
Marlborough, near, Wilts. , 181 
Mildenhall, near, Norfolk. 152 
Minster, Sheppey, Kent, 101 
Montacute, Somerset, 234 
Newark, near, Notts., 145 
Northampton, 208 
North Creake, Norfolk, 7, 66 
Ongar, near, Essex, 155 
Ozengell, Kent, 102 

Peel Castle. Isle of Man, 160, 161. 163—1. 192 

Peterborough, near, Cambs.. 191 

Pocklington, N. Humberside, 215, 239 

Port Talbot, W. Glamorgan, 251 

Reculver. Kent, 167. 170, 187 

Redditch. Worcs., 240 

Rochester area, Kent, 173 

Saffron W'aldon, near, Essex, 121 

Sandwich, Kent, 189 

Shalbourne, Wilts., 116 

Shepperton. Middlesex. 150 

Solihull, West Midlands, 90 

South Humberside, 97a-f 

Sparsholt, near. Swindon, 194 

Staines, near, Surrey. 105, 123, 143, 146, 153 

Stamford Bridge, North Humberside. 98 

Stokeinteignhead, S. Devon, 186 

Stourpaine, Dorset, 153 

Stretton-under-Fosse. Warwicks., 91 

Takeley, Essex, 179 

Tarrant Hinton. Dorset. 113, 125. 137 

Tarrant Launceton, Dorset, 124 

Thetford, Norfolk, 232 

Tilbury, Essex, 88 

Torksey, Lines., 243 

Tuddenham St Martin, Suffolk, 193 

Wallingford, Oxon., 222 

Wappenbury, Warwicks., Ill 
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Welford. Warwicks.. 85. 174 
Werrington, Northants., 89 
Westmeath, Co., central, Ireland, 159, 171-2 
Weston, near Baldock. Kent. 104, 114 
Wethermgsett-cum-Brockford, Suffolk, 157 
Whitnash, Warwicks.. 83 
Willersby Warren, Hants., 3 
Willingham, near. Lines., 169, 178 
Winterborne Monkton, Dorset, 110 
Wixford, Warwicks., 84 
Wolston. Warwicks.. 22 
Woodmansey, N. Humberside, 117 
Wooton. Northants., 107 


Celtic coins 

1. Baiocasses, stater, de la Tour 6947. 

Obv. head r., surmounted by ‘lyre’ symbol. 

Rev. chariot r., drawn by human-headed horse; 
behind the charioteer and in front of the horse, 
‘standard’ pattern; below, ‘lyre’ symbol. 

Weight: 5.58g. 

Hurstboume Tarrant, Hants. Acquired by British 
Museum: 1986, 4-13, 4. 

As usual, this piece is very worn. It is of pale gold; 
analyses by M.R. Cowell of similar staters from the 
Ringwood hoard suggest an average fineness of 29% 
AV, 49% AR, 22% AE. 

J.K. 

2. Central Gaul, potin, Allen/Nash pi. 27, no. 406. 
Weight. 3.74g. Die-axis 90°. 

Doncaster area, South Yorkshire. 1988. 

P.J.S. 

3. Early potin. 

Obv. head 1. 

Rev. bull r. 

Weight: not available. 

Willersby Warren, near Whitchurch, Hants. 

Coins of this type are widely distributed over 
southern and eastern England. 

J.K. 

4. Gallo-Belgic, stater, class Cl l. cf. Mack 26. 

Obv. devolved head. 

Rev. devolved horse and chariot. 

Weight: 6.51g. 

Hurstbourne Tarrant, Hants. Acquired by British 
Museum: 1986, 4-13, 1. 

J.K. 

5. Gallo-Belgic, stater, class Cl I , cf. Mack 26. 

Obv. devolved head. 

Rev. devolved horse and chariot. 

Weight: 6.66g. 

Hurstboume Tarrant, Hants. Acquired by British 
Museum: 1986, 4-13, 2. 

A third specimen was reported. 

J.K. 


6. Gallo-Belgic class E (?), base core of plated 
stater, or Ob derivative, as Mack 59. 

Obv. plain. 

Rev. devolved triple-tailed horse right, with wheel 
below etc. 

Weight: 3.73g. 

Alcester. Warwicks, from excavations behind Lloyd’s 
Bank, Oct. 1975. Found by Miss E. Evans. Warwick- 
shire Museum. 

W.A.S. 

7. Gallo-Belgic, stater, class E, Mack 27A. 

Obv. blank. 

Rev. horse r.; above, 'wishbone' and pellets: below, 
pellet. 

Weight: 6.17g. 

North Creake, Norfolk, on a site which has produced 
other Iron Age and Roman material. (See no. 66.) 

J.K. 

8. British, stater, class B (plated copy), cf. Mack 32. 
Obv. devolved head. 

Rev. devolved horse and chariot. 

Weight: 3.62g. 

Danebury Camp, near, Hants. Acquired by British 
Museum: 1984, 6-1, 1. 

Some, but certainly not all, of the coins listed below 
as being found just outside Danebury Camp may have 
originally formed part of a hoard. 

J.K. 

9. British, quarter-stater, uncertain type. 

Obv. ‘flame’ pattern around 'cogwheel'. 

Rev. horse 1.; above, wheel; below, 'flower’. 

Weight: 1.14g. 

Danebury Camp. near. Hants. Acquired by British 
Museum: 1984, 6-2, 2. 

The design appears to be influenced by peripheral 
varieties of British Q cf. Mack 71 , 73. It is made of red 
gold and is presumably relatively late. 

J.K. 

10. British, quarter-stater, class O, cf. Mack 40 etc. 
Obv. ‘boat’ pattern. 

Rev. rough cruciform pattern. 

Weight: 1.39g. 

Danebury Camp, near, Hants. Acquired by British 
Museum: 1984, 6-1, 3. 

J.K. 

11. British, quarter-stater, class O, cf. Mack 40 etc. 
Obv. ‘boat’ pattern. 

Rev. rough cruciform pattern. 

Weight: 1.16g. 

Danebury Camp, near. Hants. Acquired by British 
Museum: 1984, 6-1, 4. 

This coin is virtually of silver. 

J.K. 

12. British, quarter-stater, class O, cf. Mack 40 etc. 
Obv. ‘boat’ pattern. 
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Rev. rough cruciform pattern. 

Weight: 1.16g (worn and damaged). 

Hengestbury Head, Dorset, 1977-80. Acquired by 
British Museum: 1980-8-10, 1 
See also nos 13-14, 18-20. More detailed prove- 
nances on these coins are not available and they are 
not necessarily associated with one another. 

J.K. 

13. British, quarter-stater, class O, cf. Mack 44. 
Obv. ‘boat’ pattern. 

Rev. rough cruciform pattern. 

Weight: 1.53g. 

Hengestbury Head, Dorset, 1977-80. Acquired by 
British Museum: 1989-8-10,2. 

J.K. 

14. British, quarter-stater, class O, cf. Mack 40 etc. 
Obv. ‘boat’ pattern. 

Rev. rough cruciform pattern. 

Weight: 1.39g. 

Hengestbury Head, Dorset, 1977-80. Acquired by 
British Museum: 1980, 8-10, 3. 

J.K. 

15. British, quarter-stater, class O, cf. Mack 40 etc. 
Obv. ‘boat’ pattern. 

Rev. rough cruciform pattern. 

Weight: l.I6g 

Danebury Camp, near, Hants. Acquired by British 
Museum: 1984, 6-1. 5. 

J.K. 

16. British, quarter-stater, class O, cf. Mack 40 etc. 
Obv. ‘boat’ pattern. 

Rev. rough cruciform pattern. 

Weight: 0.94g. 

Danebury Camp, near, Hants. Acquired by British 
Museum: 1984, 6-1, 7. 

J.K 

17. British, quarter-stater, class O, cf. Mack 40 etc. 
Obv. ‘boat’ pattern. 

Rev. rough cruciform pattern. 

Weight: 0.97g. 

Danebury Camp, near, Hants. Acquired by British 
Museum: 1984, 6-1, 8. 

J.K. 

18. Uncertain quarter-stater, but apparently 

related. 

Obv. blank. 

Rev. amorphous straight lines. 

Weight: 1.46g. 

Hengestbury Head, Dorset, 1977-80. Acquired by 
British Museum: 1980, 8-10, 4. 

J.K. 

19. Uncertain quarter-stater, but apparently 

related, some incrustation. 

Obv. blank. 


Rev. amorphous straight lines. 

Weight: 1.06g. 

Hengestbury Head, Dorset, 1977-80. Acquired by 
British Museum: 1980, 8-10, 5. 

J.K. 

20. British stater, class MB. Mack 62. 

Obv. plain. 

Rev. horse r.; above, star with curved rays; below, 
wheel. 

Weight: 4.48g (base gold). 

Hengestbury Head, Dorset, 1977-80. Acquired by 
British Museum: 1980, 8-10, 6. 

J.K. 

21. British, stater, class Qa, Mack 58. 

Obv. devolved head. 

Rev. devolved horse and chariot. 

Weight: 5.30g. 

Hurstbourne Tarrant, Hants. Acquired by British 
Museum: 1986, 4—13, 3. 

This coin has the light weight and coppery appear- 
ance characteristic of the latest pieces in this series. 

J.K. 

22. British, unattributed, stater, class Ob, Mack 59. 
Obv. plain. 

Rev. devolved, triple-tailed horse right, wheel and 
trellis below. 

Weight: 5 Jig. 

Wolston, Warwicks., Vicarage Farm, November 
1987. Metal detector find by Mr G. Large. 

WAS. 

23. British, quarter-stater, class Q (plated copy), cf. 
Mack 77. 

Obv. devolved head. 

Rev. horse r. 

Weight: 0.69g. 

Danebury Camp, near, Hants. Acquired by British 
Museum: 1984, 6—1 , 9. 

J.K. 

24. British, silver ’drachm’, related to class Q. 

Obv. head r. 

Rev. horse r., circular ornaments above and below 
with, respectively, curved and straight ravs. 

Weight: 0.88g. 

Danebury Camp, near, Hants Acquired by British 
Museum: 1984 , 6-1, 10. 

J.K. 

25. British, silver ‘drachm'. 

Obv. face r., ornaments in front. 

Rev. horse r.; above, ‘fish-hook’ symbol: below, ring 
ornament. 

Weight: 0.88g. 

Danebury Camp, near. Hants. Acquired by British 
Museum: 1984. 6-1. 11. 

J.K. 
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26. British, silver ‘drachm’, related to class Q. 

Obv. two boars, surrounded by ring ornaments. 

Rev. horse r.; above, ‘flower’; below, ring and pellet. 
Weight: 0.79g. 

Danebury Camp, near. Hants. Acquired by British 
Museum: 1984, 6-1. 12. 

J.K. 

27. British, silver 'drachm', related to class Q. 

Obv. two boars, surrounded by ring ornaments. 

Rev. horse r.; above, ‘flower’: below, ring and pellet. 
Weight: 0.79g. 

Danebury Camp, near, Hants. Acquired by British 
Museum: 1984. 6-1. 13. 

J.K. 

28. British, silver ‘drachm’. 

Obv boar 1., surrounded by loop and ring ornaments. 
Rev. horse I.; ring and pellet ornaments in front and 
below. 

Weight: l.Olg. 

Danebury Camp, near, Hants. Acquired by British 
Museum: 1984, 6-1. 14. 

J.K. 

29. British, silver ‘drachm’. 

Obv. contorted horse-monster, with ring and pellet 
oranaments. 

Rev. horse 1.; above, ‘flower’: below ‘cogwheel’ and 
pellets. 

Weight: 0.94g. 

Danebury Camp, near, Hants. Acquired by British 
Museum: 1984. 6-1, 15. 

J.K 

30. British, silver 'drachm'. 

Obv. contorted horse-monster, with ring and pellet 
ornaments. 

Rev horse 1 ; above, ‘flower’; below ‘cogwheel’ and 
pellets. 

Weight: 0.98g. 

Danebury Camp, near, Hants. Acquired bv British 
Museum. 1984 , 6-1, 16. 

J.K. 

31. British silver ‘drachm’. 

Obv. contorted horse-monster, with ring and pellet 
ornaments. 

Rev. horse 1.; above, ‘flower’; below ‘cogwheel’ and 
pellets. 

Weight: 0.95g 

Danebury Camp, near, Hants. Acquired by British 
Museum: 1984, 6-1, 17. 

J.K. 

32. British, silver ‘drachm’. 

Obv. head pattern. 

Rev. horse 1. 

Weight; 0.70g. 


Danebury Camp, near, Hants. Acquired by British 
Museum. 1984. 6-1, IS. 

Perhaps overstruck on type of nos. 29-31. 

J.K. 

33. British, silver ‘drachm’. 

Obv. whorl pattern, with crescents, rings, pellets etc 
Rev Horse 1.; above, ‘flower’: below, ‘cogwheel’. 
Weight: <).90g. 

Danebury Camp, near. Hants. Acquired by British 
Museum: 1984, 6-1, 19. 

Of very crude style. 

J.K. 

34. British, silver ‘drachm’. 

Obv. whorl pattern, with rings and pellets. 

Rev. horse r. , with crescent and ring ornaments. 
Weight: 0.40g. 

Danebury Camp, near, Hants. Acquired by British 
Museum: 1984, 6-1, 20. 

J.K. 

35. British, silver ‘drachm’. 

Obv. cruciform 'leaf pattern, with ring, pellet and 
crescent ornaments. 

Rev. horse I., with similar ornaments. 

Weight: 0.37g. 

Danebury Camp, near. Hants. Acquired by British 
Museum: 1984, 67-1, 21. 

J.K. 

36. British, silver ‘drachm’. 

Obv. head pattern. 

Rev. horse I., surrounded by ring ornaments and an 
outer lined border. 

Weight: 0.69g. 

Danebury Camp. near. Hants. Acquired by British 
Museum: 1984, 6-1, 22. 

J.K. 

37. British, silver ‘drachm’. 

Obv. head pattern. 

Rev. horse 1.; below, wheel; ring and pellet ornaments 
around. 

Weight: 0.81g. 

Danebury Camp, near, Hants. Acquired by British 
Museum: 1984. 6-1. 23. 

J.K. 

38. British, silver, cf. Mack 384 A. 

Obv. head r., with pellets etc. 

Rev. horse I., surrounded by ornaments. 

Weight: 0.35g. 

Danebury Camp, near, Hants. Acquired by British 
Museum: 1984, 6-1, 24. 

J.K. 

39. British, silver, cf. Mack 446B. 

Obv. head 1., as Mack 446B. 

Rev. horse I., ring and pellet ornaments above and 
below. 
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Weight: 0.36g. 

Danebury Camp, near, Hants. Acquired by British 
Museum: 1984. 6-1, 25. 

J.K 

40. British, silver, cf. Mack 446B. 

Obv. head I,, as Mack 446B. 

Rev. horse I., ring and pellet ornaments above and 
below. 

Weight: 0.29g. 

Danebury Camp, near. Hants. Acquired by British 
Museum: 1984, 6-1 , 26. 

J.K. 

41. British, silver ‘drachm’. 

Obv. head r., with ornaments in front. 

Rev. horse r., surrounded by ring and pellet orna- 
ments. 

Weight: 0.81g. 

Danebury Camp, near, Hants. Acquired by British 
Museum: 1984, 6-1, 27. 

J.K. 

42. British, silver ‘drachm’. 

Obv. head r., with ornaments in front. 

Rev. horse r.. surrounded by ring and pellet orna- 
ments. 

Weight: 0.92g. 

Danebury Camp, near, Hants. Acquired by British 
Museum: 1984, 6-1. 28. 

J.K. 

43. British, silver 

Obv. ‘flower’, surrounded by ring and pellet and 
cogwheel' ornaments. 

Rev. whorl pattern, with ring and pellet ornaments. 
Weight: 0.37g. 

Daneburv Camp, near. Hants. Acquired by British 
Museum: 1984, 6-1, 29. 

J.K. 

44. British, silver ‘drachm’, related to class Q. 

Obv. head r. 

Rev. horse r., circular ornaments above and below 
with, respectively, curved and straight rays. 

Weight: 0.80g. 

Danebury Camp, near, Hants. Acquired by British 
Museum: 1984. 6-1, 30. 

J.K. 

45. British, silver ‘drachm’, related to class Q. 

Obv. head r. 

Rev. horse r., circular ornaments above and below 
with, respectively, curved and straight rays. 

Weight: 0.74. 

Danebury Camp. near. Hants. Acquired by British 
Museum: 1984, 6-1, 31, 

J.K. 

46. British, silver ‘drachm’, related to class O- 
Obv. head r. 
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Rev. horse r., circular ornaments above and below 
with, respectively, curved and straight rays. 

Weight: 0.75g. 

Danebury Camp, near, Hants. Acquired by British 
Museum: 1984, 6-1. 32. 

J.K. 

47. British, silver ‘drachm’, related to class Q. 

Obv. head r. 

Rev. horse r., circular ornaments above and below 
with, respectively, curved and straight rays. 

Weight: 0.82g. 

Danebury Camp, near, Hants. Acquired by British 
Museum: 1984, 6-1, 33. 

J.K. 

48. British, silver 'drachm', related to class Q. 

Obv. head r. 

Rev. horse r., circular ornaments above and below 
with, respectively, curved and straight ravs. 

Weight: 0.69g. 

Danebury Camp, near, Hants. Acquired by British 
Museum: 1984. 6-1, 34. 

J.K. 

49. British, silver ’drachm’, related to class Q. 

Obv. head r. 

Rev. head r.. circular ornaments above and below 
with, respectively, curved and straight rays. 

Weight: 0.83g. 

Danebury Camp, near, Hants. Acquired by British 
Museum: 1984, 6-1, 35. 

J.K. 

50. British, silver ‘drachm’. 

Obv. head pattern. 

Rev. horse ? r. details obscure. 

Weight: 0.73g. 

Danebury Camp, near, Hants. Acquired by British 
Museum: 1984, 6-1, 36. 

J.K. 

51. British, silver ‘drachm’. 

Obv. horse r., ‘lyre’ above. 

Rev. horse r., surrounded by pellets. 

Weight: 0.59g. 

Danebury Camp, near, Hants. Acquired by British 
Museum: 1984. 6-1. 37. 

J.K. 

52. British, silver ‘drachm’. 

Obv. ?hcad. 

Rev. horse I.; above, pellet. 

Weight: 0.92g. 

Danebury Camp, near, Hants. Acquired by British 
Museum: 1984, 6-1, 38. 

J.K. 

53. British, silver drachm' Mack 446B. 

Obv. head I. 

Rev. horse I. 
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Weight: 0.79g. 

Danebury Camp, near. Hants. Acquired by British 
Museum: 1984, 6-1, 39. 

This type has a very wide circulation over central 
southern England. 

J.K. 


54. British, silver ‘oboF. 

Obv. ?boar ].; below, ring and pellet ornament. 

Rev. ‘stag’ r., with ring and pellet ornaments. 
Weight: 0.44g. 

Danebury Camp, near, Hants. Acquired by British 
Museum: 1984. 6-1. 40. 

J.K. 

55. ‘Atrebates', silver ‘oboF of Tincommius. Mack 
118 corr. 

Obv. c.F. within two interlaced quadrilaterals. 

Rev. TlNC. 7 wolf r. 

Weight: 0.33g. 

Danebury Camp, near, Hants. Acquired by British 
Museum: 1984, 6-1, 41. 

J.K. 


56. British, silver oboF, Mack 119. 

Obv. quadrilateral containing ‘cogwheel’ and sur- 
rounded by ring and pellet ornaments. 

Rev. horse I.; above, wheel; below, ring and pellet. 
Weight: 0.22g. 

Danebury Camp, near, Hants. Acquired by British 
Museum: 1984, 6-1, 42. 

J.K. 


57. British, silver ‘oboF. Mack 119. 

Obv. quadrilateral containing ‘cogwheel' and sur- 
rounded by ring and pellet ornaments. 

Rev. horse 1.; above, wheel; below, ring and pellet. 
Weight: 0.29g. 

Danebury Camp, near, Hants. Acquired by British 
Museum: 1984. 6-1, 43. 

J.K. 

58. ‘Atrebates’, silver ‘drachm’ of Verica, Mack 
128. 

Obv. COMMI F. Horseman r. 

Rev. verica. Horseman r. 

Weight: 1.31g. 

Danebury Camp, near, Hants. Acquired by British 
Museum: 1984, 6-1, 44. 

J.K. 

59. ‘Atrebates’, silver ‘oboF of Verica, Seaby 111 A. 
Obv. vir var on tablet. 

Rev. co. Winged horse r. 

Weight: 0.30g. 

Danebury Camp, near, Hants. Acquired by British 
Museum: 1984, 6-1, 45. 

J.K. 

60. ‘Atrebates’, silver ‘oboF of Verica. Seaby 111A. 
Obv. vir var on tablet. 


Rev. CO. Winged horse r. 

Weight: 0.26g (damaged). 

Danebury Camp, near, Hants. Acquired by British 
Museum: 1984, 6-1, 46. 


J.K. 


61. ‘Catuvellauni’, stater of Tasciovanus, Mack 186. 
Obv. devolved head pattern. 

Rev. caaa. Horse r., with ring and pellet ornaments 
above and below. 

Weight: 5.44g. 

Hemel Hempstead, Herts., near. 

J.K. 


62. ‘Catuvellauni’, quarter stater of Cunobelin. 
Mack 204, c. A.D. 10-40. 

Obv. ca-MV (largely off flan) divided by ear of corn. 
Rev. CVN (largely obscured by die flaw). Horse to 
right; branch above; pellets in field. 

Weight: 1.311 g. Die axis: 45°. Diameter: 10.5 mm. 
In the vicinity of Kidderminster, Worcestershire. Said 
to have been found in 1986/7. No further details 
known. Allen’s dies Fh (D.F. Allen, “Cunobelin’s 
Gold”, Britannia 6 (1975), nos. 180-182). Acquired 
by Birmingham City Museum and Art Gallery, acces- 
sion no. 1988 N 1. 


D.J.S. 


63. ‘Catuvellauni’, silver ‘drachm' of Cunobelin, 
Mack 237. 

Obv. CVNO. Winged bust r. 

Rev. tascio. Winged sphinx I. 

Weight: 1.33g. 

Edgewarebury Farm, TO 175 939. 

J.K. 


64. ‘Catuvellauni’, silver ‘oboF probably of Epa- 
ticcus. 

Obv. charging bull r; above, ‘branch’. 

Rev. eagle 1, seizing? snake. 

Weight: 0.36g. 

Danebury Camp, near, Hants. Acquired by British 
Museum: 1984, 6-1, 47. 

J.K. 


65. ‘Catuvellauni’, silver ‘drachm’ of Epaticcus, 
Mack 263. 

Obv. epati. Head of ‘Hercules’ r. 

Rev. eagle facing, head I., on branch. 

Weight: 1.29g. 

Danebury Camp, near, Hants. Acquired by British 
Museum: 1984, 6-1. 48. 

J.K. 

66. ‘Trinovantes’, stater (plated forgery) of Atthe- 
domarus, as Mack 266. 

Obv. cruciform pattern. 

Rev. [ ]. Horse r.; above, ring and pellet; below, 
wheel. 

Weight: 1.90g. 

North Creake, Norfolk. 

J.K. 
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67. ‘Cantii’, silver unit of Dubnovellaunus, unpu- 
blished (Cf. Mack 287). 

Obv. Uncertain animal (dog?) r., head I.; Cross- 
shaped ornament above back; pellets and annulets in 
field. 

Rev. [d] A B N O; figure seated on throne r., holding 
sceptre? and uncertain objects; annulets in field. 
Weight: 1 . 1 lg (17. 1 gr.). Die axis 0°. 

Birchington, Isle of Thanet, September 1986. Found 
by Mr G. Marsh (see also nos. 68-9). 

See also BNJ 56, 181-2. for a further recent find 
from St. Nicholas at Wade. Thanet. 

E.M.B. 

68. ‘Cantii', silver unit of Dubnovellaunus, Mack 288. 
Weight 0.95g (14.6 gr.). Die axis 315°. 

Birchington, Isle of Thanet, September 1986. 

E.M.B 

69. ‘Cantii/Atrebates’, silver unit of Eppillus, Mack 
308. 

Weight: 1.31g (20.2 gr.). Die axis 225°. 

Birchington, Isle of Thanet, September 1986. 

E.M.B. 

70. ‘Durotriges’, very base silver stater, cf. Mack 
317. 

Obv. devolved head. 

Rev. devolved horse and chariot. 

Weight: 4.36g. 

Badbury Rings, Dorset. Acquired by British 
Museum: 1983, 4-3, 1. 

J.K. 

71. ‘Durotriges’, silver ‘stater’, class A, Mack 317 
but from worn dies. 

Obv. devolved head. 

Rev. devolved horse and chariot left. 

Weight: 3.4g. 

Alvechurch. Worcs, Cooper’s Hill by M42, March 
1988. Metal detector find by Mr L. Black. 

W.A.S. 

72. ‘Durotriges’. base silver quarter-stater. Mack 
319. 

Types as nos 11 and 15, but further devolved. 
Weight: 0.82g. 

Danebury Camp, Hants., near. Acquired by British 
Museum: 1984, 6-1, 6. 

J.K. 

73. ‘Dobunni’, billon 'drachm', class D/F, Mack 
379/382. 

Obv. devolved head, with scroll before face, annulet 
eye. 

Rev. devolved (triple-tailed) horse left, pellets 
around. 

Weight: (J.76g. 

Cleeve Prior, Worcs. Cleeve Hill, north end. Roman 
site, July 1988. Metal detector find bv Mr R. Laight. 

W.A.S. 


74. ‘Dobunni’ silver gilt ‘drachm’ class F, Mack 382. 
Obv. devolved head, with scroll touching nose, pell- 
eted annulets around. 

Rev. devolved (triple-tailed) horse left of pelleted 
annulet form, 

Weight: 1.23g. 

North and Middle Littleton, Worcs, Cleeve Hill 
Roman site, Sprint 1987. Metal detector find by Mr 
B.A. Harris. 

W.A.S, 

75. ‘Dobunni’, billow ‘drachm’, Class J. Mack 384 
(obv.). 

Obv. very crude devolved head, annulet eye, many 
pellets. 

Rev. very crude devolved horse right (?), many pellets 
etc. 

Weight unrecorded. 

North and Middle Littleton, Worcs. Cleeve Hill 
Roman site. August 1986. Metal detector find by Mr 
F. White. 

W.A.S. 

76. ‘Dobunni’. billon ‘drachm’ class J. Mack 384 
(obv.). 

Obv. very crude devolved head, annulet eye, many 
pellets. 

Rev. very crude devolved horse left, many pellets. 
Weight: 1.03g. 

North and Middle Littleton. Worcs. Cleeve Hill 
Roman site. March 1988. Metal detector find by Mr 
R. Laight. Warwickshire Museum. 

W.A.S. 

77. ‘Dobunni’, billon ‘drachm’, class C(?), Mack 
387 (nearest). 

Obv. devolved head, annulet eye etc. 

Rev. triple-tailed horse left with star below, etc. 
Weight: 1.17g. 

Cleeve Prior. Worcs. Cleeve Hill, north end, Roman 
site. Oct. 1988. Metal detector find by Mr R. Laight. 

W.A.S. 

78. ‘Dobunni’. fragmentary stater. Mack 385-93, c. 
10 B.C. - A.D. 45. 

Obv. Part of five-branched emblem. 

Rev. Belly, neck and forelegs of horse to right; wheel 
and pellet below. 

Weight: 2.485g Die axis: 110° 16 mm x II mm. 

In the vicinity of Kidderminster, Worcestershire, 
probably shortly before 1987. No further details 
known. Remains in the trade. 

D.J.S. 

79. ‘Dobunni’. stater. Mack 388. c. 10 B.C. - A.D. 
45. 

Obv. Five-branched emblem. 

Rev. EISV, horse to right; wheel and ‘cross' below; 
‘cross’ below- head; ‘cross’ and pellets above. 

Weight: 5.389g Die axis: ]00° Diameter: 17 mm. 
Bewdley, Worcestershire, near. January 1986 in the 
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same field as nos. 80-1. 45. Mela! detector find. 
Acquired by Birmingham City Museum and Art 
Gallerv, accession no. 1986 N 1. 

D.J.S. 


80. Dobunni', stater. Mack 388, c. 10 B.C. - A.D. 
45. 

Obv. Five-branched emblem. 

Rev. EISV. horse to right; wheel and pellet below; 
pellet below head; triangle of pellets above. 

Weight: 5.285g Die axis: 110° Diameter: 1? mm. 
Bewdley. Worcestershire, near. April 1986 in the 
same field as nos. 79. 81 and 95. Metal detector find. 
Acquired by Birmingham City Museum and Art 
Gallery, accession no. 1986 N 4. 

D.J.S. 

81. "Dobunni’, stater. Mack 388, c. 10 B.C. -A.D. 
45. 

Obv. Five-branched emblem. 

Rev. EISV, horse to right; wheel and pellet below; 
pellets below head: pellets and crescent above. 
Weight: 5.584g Die axis: 1 1 O' 1 Diameter: 19 mm. 
Bewdley, Worcestershire, near, May 1987 in the same 
field as nos. 79-80 and 95. Metal detector find. 
Acquired by Birmingham City Museum and Art 
Gallery, accession no. 1988 N 3. 

D.J.S. 

82. "Dobunni’, inscribed silver ‘drachm’ of Eisu, 
class H. Mack 389. 

Obv. devolved head with many pelleted annulets. 
Rev. devolved (triple-tadcd) horse left. El above sv 
below. 

Weight: 0.96g. 

Compton Verney. field by Kineton-Fossway road, 
January 1988. Metal detector find by Mr G. Large. 

W.A.S. 

83. "Dobunni’, inscribed stater of Corio, Mack 393. 
Obv. ‘fishbone’ pattern. 

Rev. devolved triple-tailed horse right, CORIO above, 
wheel below. 

Weight: 5.58g. 

Whitnash, Warwick, in old tomato soil of green- 
house, 46 Ashford Road, May 1976, Warwickshire 
Museum. Found by Mr R.S. Guice. This is from the 
same dies as one in N.M.W., Cardiff (G.C. Boon, 
‘Another dobunnic die-link’, SCMB (May 1984) 
p. 132, fig. 1). 

W.A.S. 

84. ‘Dobunni’. inscribed, quarter stater of Corio, 
Mack 394, 

Obv. cor. 

Rev. devolved triple-tailed horse, right, pellet in 
wreath above. 

Weight: 1.12g. 

Wixford, Warwicks, in field behind Three Horseshoes 
inn, Feb. 1987. 


Metal detector find by Mr R. Laight. Warwickshire 
Museum. 

WAS. 

85. ‘Dobunni’. inscribed, base core of plated stater 
of Bodvoc. Mack 395. 

Obv. BODVO (c). 

Rev. devolved triple-tailed horse right, wheel below 
etc. 

Weight: 3.37g. 

Welford, Warwicks, on site of Roman ‘villa’. Oct. 
1987. Metal detector find bv Mr R. Laight. 

WAS. 

86. Bodvoc. silver "drachm’. Mack 396. 

Obv. (bodvoc). Head I. 

Rev. horse r. . surrounded by ring, cross and pellet 
ornaments. 

Weight: 1 ,03g. 

Danebury Camp. Hants., near. Acquired by British 
Museum: 1984, 6-1, 49. 

J.K. 

87. ? Icenian, quarter-stater, Mack 404. 

Obv. ornamental crescent with floral arrangements. 
Rev. horse r. ; above, crescent: below, ring and pellet. 
Weight: 1.08g. 

Hargate, Carleton Rode, Norfolk. Acquired bv 
British Museum: 1985, 8-36, 1. 

J.K. 

88. British, East Anglian bronze. 

Obv. boars back to back around wheel’. 

Rev. horse I. 

Weight: 1.35g. 

Said to have been found at Tilbury. Essex. 

Coins of this series have been found, for example, 
in excavations at Ffacheston. near Ipswich, Suffolk 
(/VC. 1978, 176). 

J.K. 

89. ‘Coritani’. stater. Allen series IB cf. Mack 51, 
51 A. 

Obv. devolved head. 

Rev. horse r.; above, ‘wishbone’ and pellets; below, 
rosette of pellets; in front, star. 

Weight: 6.10g. 

Werrington, Northants. 

J.K. 

90. ‘Coritani’ stater, type C (as SCBI Coritani, 15 et 
seq. and 212 et seq). 

Obv. devolved head. 

Rev. devolved horse left (trellis below not seen). 
Weight: 5.52g. 

Solihull, West Midlands, in topsoil of garden. 118 
Foredrove Lane, c. 1981. Found by Mr W. Nicholls. 

W.A.S. 

91. ‘Coritani’ stater. South Ferribv type M, Mack 
447 (as SCBI Coritani, 246). 



Obv. devolved head. 

Rev. devolved horse left and ornaments. 

Weight: 5.38g. 

Stretton-under-Fosse, Warwicks, near crossing of M6 
and Fossway, June 1983. Metal detector find by Mr 
M. F. Turner. 

W.A.S. 

92. ‘Coritani’ stater. South Ferriby type O, Mack 
450 (as SCBl Corilani, 32 et seq.). 

Obv. devolved head. 

Rev. devolved horse left, star below. 

Weight: 5.5g. 

Dordon, Warwicks, crossing of A5 and M42, in 1986. 
Metal detector find by Mr S.B, Large. 

W.A.S. 

93. 'Coritani', stater, Allen South Ferriby type P, 
Mack 450. 

Obv. head pattern, almost effaced. 

Rev. devolved horse 1., with ring, pellet and star 
ornaments. 

Weight: 5.05g. 

Clipston on the Wolds, Notts. 

J.K. 

94. ‘Coritani’, silver ‘drachm’ of class U, Mack 410b 
(as SCBl Coritani , 305-13). 

Obv. (hind part of) ‘boar’ right, annulet below. 

Rev. (portion of) prancing horse right, wreath above. 
Weight: 1.09g. 

Lapworth, Warwicks, on Roman pottery kiln site, 
and canal crossing of M40, November 1987. Found by 
Mr D. Adams. 

W.A.S. 

95. ‘Coritani’, stater. Mack 459, c. A.D. 10-60. 
Obv. vep [co] rf, horse to right: pellet below head; 
triangle of pellets below tail. 

Rev. Crude wreath, crossed by line with crescent 
terminals which enclose beaded circles surrounding 
pellets. 

Weight: 5.334g. Die axis: 315°. Diameter: 21 mm, 
Bewdley, Worcestershire, near, April 1986, in the 
same field as nos 79-81. Metal detector find. 
Acquired by Birmingham City Museum and Art 
Gallerv, accession no. 1986 N 5. 

D.S. 

96. Uncertain, bronze, perhaps not a coin. 

Obv. large ring and pellet. 

Rev. blank, or effaced. 

Weight: 0. 14g. 

Danebury Camp, Hants., near. Acquired by British 
Museum: 1984, 6-1, 50. 

This object may be the remains of a core of a plated 
piece, such as e.g. Mack 123. 

J.K. 

97. The following uncertain base gold ‘coins’ from 
the South Humberside area are placed here for record 


purposes. They are deeply cup-shaped and have been 
taken to be Celtic. However, their attribution and 
date remain to be established. Mr M.R. Cowell of the 
British Museum Research Laboratory has determined 
the composition of a and b by x-ray fluorescence: his 
results are as follows:- 

Gold Silver Copper 

a. 47 45 8 

b. 47 46 8 

Their general description is nebulous:- 
Obv. uncertain pattern, surrounded by three concen- 
tric circles of ‘wreaths’. 

Rev. S pattern, surrounded by pellets. 

a. Weight: L41g. 

Sleaford, Lines. 

b. Weight: 1 ,36g. 

Kettlethorpe, Lines. 

c. Weight: 1.38g. 

‘Found between Doncaster and Scunthorpe’, 

d. Weight: L 17g (severely chipped). 

Ludford. Lines. 

e. Weight: LOlg (severely chipped). 

‘Yorkshire’. 

f. Weight: 0,81g (severely chipped). 

‘Found near Scunthorpe’, Lines. 


Roman 

98. Silver denarius of C. Claudius Fulcher, c. B.C, 
1 10-109 ( BMC 1288; Craw. 300/1; Syd. 569; Bab. 
Claudia 1). 

Obv. Helmetted head of Roma r. 

Rev. Victory in biga r., C, pvfcher in exergue. 
Weight: 3.27g. Die-axis 30°. 

Stamford Bridge, North Humberside 25 October 
1987, Found by Mr Jim Halliday at Burton Fields. 

P.J.S. 

99. Silver ‘siliqua’, (s. 394-400), Arcadius or 
Honorius. 

OBV. DN| ARCADIVS (or MONORIVS) PF AVGJ. Dia- 
demed, draped bust r. 

rev. ivirtvs roman jORVM, [mdpS]. Roma enthroned 
1. on cuirass, holding Victory and spear. 

Weight: 0.85g. (clipped). 

Danebury Camp, Hants., near. Acquired by British 
Museum: 1984, 6-1, 51, 

This piece was probably clipped after the cessation 
of Roman government in Britain in 410. 

J.K. 

Merovingian coins 

100. Gold tremissis, Rouen, moneyer Aigoaldus, cf. 
Belfort 3840. 

Obv. + ROTO MO[iv. Bust right. 

Rev. AIGOALDOM6. Small cross, inner circle. 
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Knighton. Oxon (formerly Berks.), c. 1986. 

The likelihood is that this coin came directly into 
Wessex across the Channel. Inf. by courtesy of Mr B. 
Cavill. 

D.M.M. 

101. Merovingian tremissis, c/ Belfort 4960. Quen- 
tovic. moneyer Dutta, c. 640. 

Obv. +vv |i) cco. profile bust to right. 

Rev. DVTTA [M)ON[f], cross on steps. 

Weight: 1.25g ( 19.3gr). Die axis: 180“ 

Bell Farm, Minster, Sheppey, Kent. Metal detector 
find by Mr V. Cato. 30 March 1986. An Anglo-Saxon 
gold solidus was found on the same farm in 1985 (to 
be published by the owner). 

Dutta was the only moneyer of Quentovic repre- 
sented in the Crondall. Hants., hoard. The present 
coin is a die-duplicate of one of the seven examples 
(Sutherland 13, pi. V. O). 

M.M.A. 

102. Silver denier of Childeric II. Tours. 

Obv. tvronvs Civt. Bust r. 

Rev. CI1ILDER1GO REGE. Two standing figures, nim- 
bate (St Maurice and St Martin). 

Weight: 1.03g. 

Ozengell, Kent. 

From the excavation of a cemetery by Mr Guy 
Grainger. The coin has been published and dated by 
Lafaurie 1 to March/May 673 x October 675, the 
period when Childeric was in control of Tours. This 
gives a closely fixed terminus ante quern for the 
transition from gold to silver. 

1 J. Lafaurie, ‘Un nouveau denier de Childeric II 
frappe Tours’, BSFN 1988, 421-6. 

D.M.M. 

Thrymsa 

103. Base gold shilling. Pada, Rigold P III. 

Obv. aNV / vnc, broad profile diademed bust to right. 
Rev. pada tvs [-] a, cross with pellet in centre and 
annulet in each angle. 

Weight: 1.14g (17.6gr). Die axis: c.90° (on start of 
pada) 

Cobham Park, Kent, 1988. (Precise find spot on 
confidential record in Maidstone Museum. See also 
no. 109 from the same site.) 

The coin has the appearance of silver, but on the 
metal of Padas see SCMB October 1979, pp. 320-3. 
The coin is pierced. The dies have not been matched. 
Enlarged photographs are on record in Maidstone 
Museum and the British Museum, and the coin is 
illustrated here from a reduced copy. 

D.B.K. 

Sceattas 

104. Sccat, Scries A. BMC 2a (North 40). Kent, c. 
685-700. 

Weight: 0.97g (14.9gr., very worn). Die axis: 0°. 


Weston, near Baldock, Herts., between 1986 and 
1988. 

Found by Mr P. Hing. 

M.M.A. 

105. Sceat. Series B. Bl. BMC 27b (North 126). 
Kent. c. 685-700. 

Weight: I.22g (18.8gr). Die axis: 90°. 

Found on an excavation on the north bank of the 
Thames near Staines, 1988; the exact findspot is 
withheld to protect the on-going excavations by the 
Windsor Archaeological Group. Nos 123, 143, 146 
and 153 below are also from this site and are 
published here in advance of the excavation report by 
kind permission of the director Mr V. Marchant and 
Mrs E. Canter. The significance of the group as a 
whole, which, like Canvey (see no. 141), so far 
comprises just sceattas and early Mercian pennies of 
Offa and Coenwulf, will be discussed in the archaeo- 
logical report. 

M.M.A. 

106. Sceat, Series B, var. B II. From the same rev. 
die as B II. 11/i. and from an obv. die similar to B II, 
10. Chipped (not illustrated). 

Compton Beauchamp, near Uffington, Berks, (now 
Oxon.), August 1988. 

The find spot, SU 278872, is approx. 2km. W of the 
White Horse of Uffington. Found in the same field as 
no. 119. Information by courtesy of Mr B. Cavill, who 
supplied enlarged photographs. 

D.M.M. 

107. Sceat, Series C. Rigold Rla ( BMC 2), c. 
700-10. 

Obv. Radiate profile bust to right. Inscription off flan. 
Rev. Devolved standard type. 

Weight: 1.08g (16.6gr). Die axis: 90°. 

Wooton, Northants., 14. vii. 1986. 

This coin is on a smaller and lighter flan than is 
normal for this series. 

M.M.A. 

108. Sceat, Continental Series D {BMC 2c), c. 715. 
Obv. Diademed profile bust to right, inscription off 
flan. 

Rev. Cross pomm6e with a pellet in each angle, 
surrounded by V + and a pellet within an annulet 
within a pelleted circle. 

Weight: 1.12g (17.3gr). 

Cliffe, Kent, 1987, now in the collection of the 
Maidstone Museum (reg. no. 40. 1987). (Precise find 
spot on confidential record in the Maidstone 
Museum.) 

The pelleted motif is not present on any of the 
many coins of this type in the Aston Rowant hoard. 

D.B.K. 

109. Sccat, Continental, Series D {BMC 8), c. 715. 
Obv. Cross pommee with a pellet in each angle. 

Rev. Devolved standard. 
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Weight: 1.26g (19.4gr). 

Cobham Park, Kent, 1988. (Precise find spot on 
confidential record in Maidstone Museum. See also 
no. 103 from the same site.) 

From the same dies as a coin from the Aston 
Rowant hoard in the British Museum (1971-12-16- 
174). Enlarged photographs are on record in the 
Maidstone Museum and the British Museum, and the 
coin is illustrated here from a reduced copy. 

D.B.K. 

110. Sceat, Series D, Type 2c, Frisia, c. 700-720. 
Winterborne Monkton, Dorset, c. 1984-5 (Not illus- 
trated). 

Information courtesy of Mr B, Cavil). 

D.M.M. 

111. Sceat, Series D, Type 50. 

Weight: 0.94g. 

Wappenbury, Warwicks. In a field SE of the centre of 
Wappenbury fort (SP 38 69) and E. of the River 
Learn, near a Roman kiln. 

This unusual coin, which is an imitation of Type 2c, 
(the Frisian runic type), has been identified as Type 
50, but is more distinctively imitative. The question 
which it raises is whether it could be an insular 
imitation. The radiate crown has been modified into a 
band of zig-zag ornament. The chevron-barred A 
behind the head is very spread. The runes in front of 
the face have been reduced to a single symbol. The 
ear and nose assume cartoon proportions. On the 
reverse the annulet at 6 o’clock is dotted rather than 
linear. The coin is now in the Warwick Museum. 
Information by courtesy of Mr W.A. Seaby. 

D.M.M. 

1)2, Sceat, Series E, ‘VICO’ variety, Frisia, c. 
700-710. 

Weight: 1.09g. 

Alcester, Warwicks., east of (SP 10 57) in field 
opposite Cherry Trees Motel, August 1984. Metal- 
detector find, in possession of finder. 

A good, deeply-struck example of this early variety 
of ‘porcupine’. Information by courtesy of Mr W.A. 
Seaby. 

D.M.M. 

113. Sceat, Series E, Primary phase, Frisia, c. 
700-710. 

Tarrant Hinton, Dorset, c. 1987. (Not illustrated.) 

A 'plumed bird’ porcupine. On the reverse, the 
standard has groups of triple pellets. This coin was 
found in a field about half a mile away front two 
others of Series H and X (below), 

D.M.M. 

114. Sceat, ‘Porcupine’ type. Series E, Metcalf ?/G, 
Frisia or Lower Rhineland?, c. 705-10. 

Weight: 1.21g (18.6gr.), Die axis: 90°. 

Weston, near Baldock, Herts., between 1986 and 
1988. 

M.M.A. 
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115. Sceat, ‘Porcupine’ type (North 45; Seaby 841; 
Metcalf type A, as NC (1966) pi. xv, 10). 

Weight: l.OSg. Die-axis unrecorded. 

Dunnington, North Yorkshire, Found 1988 by Mr J. 
Hyde in his garden. 

P.J.S. 

116. Sceat, ‘porcupine’, Series E, secondary variety, 
Frisia, c. 715-30. 

Weight: 1.09g. 

Shalbourne, Wilts. 

The reverse of this coin contains elements which 
are certainly derived from the (primary) vico variety: 
the line with three dots superimposed on it is char- 
acteristic. The letters V, C have degenerated into L, 
T. For another vico derivative, cf. ANSMN 1969, pi. 
20, 14. The antecedents of the obverse are less clear. 
The V-shaped ‘snout’ enclosing a dot, the annulet, 
and the crosslet are in all probability an echo of 
another primary variety (NC 1966, pi, 16, 26-30), but 
the two dots superimposed on the fat spine are 
derived from variety G. The design is thus eclectic. 
The obverse of the ‘stepped cross’ variant, BMC Type 
53, is somewhat similar. 

Information courtesy of the finder, Mr Graham 
Palmer. 

D.M.M. 

117. Sceat, ‘porcupine’, Series E, Secondary 
variety, Frisia, c. 72CM0. 

Weight: 1.04g. 

Woodmansey, N. Humberside, on farmland between 
W. and Beverley, 1986. 

The four L- or V-shaped elements of the simple 
reverse are distinctive. Cf. the style of the West 
Wycombe find, BNJ 1986, p. 15, no. 34, The coin is 
unusually debased ( c . 64% silver). It is now in the 
Ashmolean Museum. 

D.M.M. 

118. Sceat, ‘porcupine’. Series E, Secondary 
variety, obverse perhaps influenced by vico variety. 
Frisia, c. 715-30? 

Obv. four bars and a pellet under the curve, the first 
bar attached to the curve, and a bar in the field right. 
Rev. standard with a pellet in each corner, a bar by 
each side, and a pelleted annulet in the centre. 
Weight and die-axis not recorded. 

Hockwold, Norfolk, 1987. A six-figure grid reference 
is recorded confidentially. The coin was shown at 
Bury St Edmunds Museum, where the drawing was 
made, and the find was referred to us for publication 
by Tony Gregory, formerly of the Norfolk Archaeo- 
logical Unit. 

M.A.S.B. and M.J.B, 

119. Sceat, Series F, (Not illustrated.) 

Obv. Bust with broad-brimmed hat. + I ill) T 

Rev. Cross on two steps, a large annulet to left and 
right, pellet above, and initial-cross above that, 
mu / INIIV. 
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Compton Beauchamp, near Uffington Berks, (now 
Oxon). The find-spot. SU 278872, is approx. 2km. W 
of the White Horse of Uffington. 

There is a wide variety of reverse variants of Series 
F, some of which include the leters TT, II in the 
angles of the cross. This specimen is unusually unclut- 
tered, with large annulets. Found in the same field as 
no. 106. Information by courtesy of Mr B. Cavill, who 
supplied enlarged photographs. 

D.M.M. 

120. Sceat, Series G. BMC 3a (North 43). Con- 
tinental, c. 700-20. 

Obv. diademed profile head to right. 

Rev. devolvcd-standard pattern: three crosses and a 
trefoil of pellets around a pellet in annulet. 

Weight: 1.1 Ig (17. Igr). Die axis: 225°. 

The finder would not disclose the findspot, or his 
address but the sceat was shown with an Ancient 
British coin of Addedomarus which suggests that it 
was found in East Anglia or Cambridgeshire. Dr 
Metcalf listed the known findspots of Series G in BNJ 
1986, pp. 10-11 where he suggests Quentovic as the 
mint. 

M.M.A. 

121. Sceat, Series G, BMC type 3a, base core of a 
contemporary plated forgerv. Origin uncertain, c. 
715-30? 

Obv. bust right, with cross in front. 

Rev. standard, with saltire in each quarter. 

Weight: 0.78g ( 12.0gr. ), corroded, copper with traces 
of silver plating. 

Near Saffron Waldon, Essex, 1987. Find-spot 
recorded confidentially. 

M.A.S.B. and M.J.B. 

122. Sceat, Series G? (Described as ‘South Saxon 
type', in reference to Seaby’s standard catalogue, but 
subsequently said to have been a ‘porcupine’). (Not 
illustrated.) Northern France? 

Near the (now) isolated church of Ampney St. Mary, 
near Cirencester, Glos., c. 1985. 

On the reattribution of Series G, see BNJ 1986, pp. 
10-1 1. Information bv courtesy of Mr B, Cavill. 

D.M.M. 

123. Sceat, Series H, BMC 49 (North 103). Hantwic 
(Southampton), c. 720-35. 

Weight: 1 ,03g (15.9gr) Die axis: 180°. 

North bank of the Thames, near Staines, 1985 (see 
no. 105). 

Although series H is heavily concentrated on 
Hamwic (Southampton), it is also distributed along 
the Thames valley, and the present coin fills a gap 
between the Reading and Putney findspots. 

M.M.A. 

124. Sceat, Series H, BMC 49, Southampton, c. 
720—30 . 

Tarrant Launceston, Dorset, c. 1987. 


The secret-mark is a boss outlined with a circle of 
five pellets. It is probably intended to be the same as 
variety lb, on which the central pellet is sometimes 
larger, amounting to a small boss, The obverse has 9 
roundels, without pellets between. The bird’s tail is 
tilted up. and there is a quincunx of 5 dots between 
the bird's legs. The coin appears to be of good silver, 
and falls eariy in Type 49. 

Information by courtesy of Mr K. Wheatley. 

D.M.M. 

125. Sceat, Series H, BMC 49. Southampton, c. 
725-50. 

Tarrant Hinton. Dorset, c. 1987. 

The coin is of variety 3, with pelleted annulet above 
the bird's neck and cross below. On the obverse there 
are only five annulets, with bust indicated by dots. Cf. 
Metcalf, cat. no 73.8, which however has 7 annulets. 
Found in the same field as a coin of Series X (no. 
137). 

Information bv courtesy of Mr K. Wheatley. 

D.M.M. 

126. Sceat. Series K/L. BMC 12 rev./52. 1988. 
Weight: 0.96g. 

Lewknor, Oxfordshire. 

This coin belongs to an eclectic group of imitations 
leading into Type 52, and of which a miniature corpus 
is published in BNJ 1986, p 7. under no. 7. The group 
includes a ‘mule’ of Type 12 obv./52 ( SCB1 Mack 
341), with simplified interlace. The Lewknor coin 
stands earlier in the sequence, the style of the inter- 
lace being close to that of the Stewart specimen. The 
off-centre striking is similar too. On the obverse, the 
figure is facing left (both feet pointing left, and the 
back of the ?helmet is represented by a loop, which is 
on the right). There is no boat-shaped curve or 
base-line. There are possible chronological impli- 
cations in the availability for copying, at approxi- 
mately the same time, of Types 23b ('bird and 
branch’) and (apparently) Type 12. See nos 134-5, 
also from Lewknor. 

D.M.M. 


127. Sceat. Series L, BMC 12 (‘Hwiccian’ style). 
Ford, near Salisbury, Wilts. (SU 159 329), 1987. 

The obverse, with its small head and large 
blundered lettering, should be compared with BMC 
91. The first ‘V’ of the legend probably corresponds 
with the wreath-ties of BMC 91. leaving II M. The 
style of the reverse (which is much corroded and 
exfoliated) apparently corresponds with BMC 91, and 
some cross-hatching on the tunic can apparently be 
made out. The coin is now in the Salisbury and South 
Wiltshire Museum. Information by courtesy of Miss 
C. Conybeare. (Line drawings of this and the follow- 
ing coin arc published in Wiltshire Archaeological 
Magazine, vol. 83, forthcoming.) (See no. 128.) 

D.M.M. 



128. Sceat, Series L, BMC 16 (‘Hwiccian’ style). 
Ford, near Salisbury (SU 159 329), 1988. 

The obverse is apparently from the same die, or if 
not then an extremely similar die, as the Portishead 
find, NC 1976, pi. 12, 4. The reverse, too, is of the 
identical variety and style. A curious feature of the 
die-cutting is that some of the lines are grooved (i.e. 
as if two parallel lines were squashed close together). 
This unusual feature can be seen on the wreath ties 
and on the staves of the two long crosses. 

The coin was found about a year later than the 
earlier find from Ford, in the same field, and (so far as 
could be judged) very close to the find-spot of the first 
coin, i.e. wjthin a metre or two. It seems probable, as 
the coins are of similar type and date, that they were 
concealed or lost on the same occasion. Thorough 
searching failed to reveal any more coins. Ford is by 
the River Bourne, on the line of the A30 to Old 
Sarum (from where a sceat has been reported). Inf. 
by courtesy of Miss C. Conybeare. (See no. 127.) 

D.M.M. 

129. Sceat, Series L, BMC 151V16 or 15a, ‘Hwiccian’ 
style, c. 730-50. 

Obv. diad. bust right, cross before face. 

Rev. standing figure holding two crosses. 

Cf. NC 1976, p. 69, fig. 2. 

Weight: 0.97g. 

Bidford-on-Avon, Marlcliff (on edge of a Roman 
settlement), Warwicks, July 1988, from the same area 
as Coin Register 1987, nos 56 and 62. 

This specimen adds one more to the tally of Series 
K/L from Hwiccia, See the discussion and references 
under Coin Register 1987, no. 79. 

D.M.M. 

130. Sceat, Series L {BMC 18), London derived, c. 
740. 

Obv. Profile diademed bust to right, cross in front. 
Rev. Facing standing figure, head turned to right, 
holding cross and bird whose head is turned to the 
right. 

Weight: l,05g (16.2gr). 

Boxley, Kent, 1988. Precise find spot on confidential 
record in the Maidstone Museum. Enlarged photo- 
graphs on record in the Maidstone Museum and 
British Museum, aud the coin illustrated here front a 
reduced copy. 

D.B.K. 

131. Sceat, Series M, BMC 45. East Kent? 
730-40. 

Knighton, Oxon (formerly Berks.) 

The style of the crouching animal suggests that this 
specimen belongs late in the sequence of Type 45. 
The branch spiralling inwards is laterally reversed. It 
is possible that the two main styles (the other being 
neater, with annulet added on the reverse, e.g. BMC 
pi. 4, 9) might be from two mints. The Knighton find 
may be set alongside those from Walbury Camp and 


Hamwic, as westerly provenances. Information by 
courtesy of Mr B. Cavill. 

D.M.M. 

132. Sceat, Series N, BMC 41b (North 9S), c. 720. 
The two standing figures on the obverse are just 
visible but the reverse is heavily scratched and the 
details of the type are illegible. 

Weight: l,06g (16.3gr). 

Alciston, E. Sussex. Found by Mr J, Derkin, summer 
1988. (Precise findspot on confidential record in the 
British Museum.) 

D.R.R. 

133. Sceat, Series N, BMC 41a (North 97), Kent or 
Thames valley, c. 720. 

Obv. Two standing figures facing each other with a 
cross between, very crude style. 

Rev. Animal to left, head turned backwards, good 
style. 

Weight: 0.96g (14.8gr). 

Binham, Norfolk. Found by Mr P.D. Searle and 
shown at Norwich Museum, 5 February 1988. 

S.M.M. 

134. Sceat, Series O, BMC 38. 

Weight: 1.26g. 

Lewknor, Oxfordshire, December 1987. 

An early example of Type 38, with pseudo- 
inscription on obverse and reverse. Note the high 
weight. The alloy, too, is of more or less primary 
quality. The coin is now in the Ashmolean Museum. 

D.M.M. 

135. Sceat, Series R?, BMC 51 
Weight: l.OSg 

Lewknor, Oxfordshire 1986. 

Roughly 100m east of the junction of Weston Road 
and Nethercote Lane. The course of the Lower 
Icknield Way is not clear at this point, but Northcote 
Lane diverges eastwards from the straight line of the 
road, and the find-spot may well therefore be that 
much further from the Lower Icknield Way. See the 
find from South Weston, Lewknor, lying on the other 
side of the Way: BNJ 1986, pp. 8-9. The coin is now 
in the Ashmolean Museum. See nos 126 and 134 also 
from Lewknor. 

D.M.M. 

136. Sceat, Series U, BMC 23e, mint? c. 720-40. 
East Garston, Berks. From a field behind the church. 

The tunic is hatched, but vertically and horizontally 
rather than cross-hatched. The hem of the skirt is not 
flared as on many specimens, but there is a pellet at 
each lower corner. Information by courtesy of Mr B. 
Cavil). 

D.M.M. 

137. Sceat, Series X, BMC 31, Jutland, e. 700-20, 
(Not illustrated.) 

Weight: 0.99g. 
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Tarrant Hinton, Dorset, c. 1987. 

A "Wodan/monster’ sceat in regular style, of 
Barrett var.h (secret mark: bar with pellet at each 
end), see Hallum hoard. Hill nos 174, 297. The 
moustaches are in simplified style (3 curves). Found in 
the same field as a coin of Series H (above no. 125). 
Information by courtesy of Mr K. Wheatley. 

D.M.M. 

138. Sceat, Series Y. Aldfrith of Northumbria 
(BMC Northumbria 3; North 176). York, 685-704. 
Ob v. 4- ( ]dvs, pellet in pearled border. 

Rev. animal left, with beaked nose and three-pronged 
tail over head. 

Weight: 0.87g (13.4gr.), very worn. Die-axis: 20°. 
Near Brocklesby. N. Lines.. 1987. From a ploughed 
field (find-spot recorded confidentially). Information 
about the find and the photographs were kindly 
supplied by Kevin Leahy of Scunthorpe Museum. 

This coin is quite exceptional for its very considera- 
ble amount of wear, having lost about 25 per cent in 
weight and most of its design, making die identifica- 
tion impossible. If it received this wear in normal use. 
it must have been in circulation for several decades. 
The coin is illustrated twice life size. 

M.A.S.B. and M.J.B. 

Later Anglo-Saxon coins 

139. Archbishop zEthelheard under Offa, First 
Issue, Cross Crosslct type both sides. North -1221. 
Canterbury, 792-3. 

Obv. Four pellets offa rex merc (contraction mark 
before O; cross-ends pelleted). 

Rev. Four pellets aedilhad font (D retrograde, 
contraction mark after T, cross-ends pattee). 

Weight: l.43g (22.0gr). Die axis: 90° (rev. legend 
starts at 11 o’clock). 

Found in 'East Anglia', but no further details availa- 
ble. Purchased by the British Museum in 1982 (1982- 
11-45-1). Although Cross Crosslet dies are recorded 
for /Ethelheard. this is the first recorded example to 
have variants of this type on both sides, 

M.M.A. 

140. Coenwulf and Archbishop zEthelheard, Third 
issue (North 232) c. 796-805. 

Obv. +CO ENV.vt.rF R F.x in centre M. 

Rev. -Faedil-hearda R- in centre ep. 

Weight: 1.17g (18.1gr.) (much chipped). Die axis: 0°. 
Bidford-on-Avon. Warwickshire October 1988. Metal 
detector find by Mr R. Laight. The coin remains in his 
possession. 

Nos 140. 142, 149 and 156 were all found in a 
relatively small area on either side of the Stratford 
Road and approximately one kilometre from the 
centre of Bidford. 

W.A.S. 

141. Ceolnoth, Archbishop of Canterbury, Group I, 
Chi-Rho type, (North 242) Canterbury, moneyer 
uncertain, c. 833 -c. 850. 


Obv. +qiAL)NO / o |ARCE(S)| Facing bust breaking 
legend. 

Rev. legend almost completely illegible: the Chi-Rho 
type is faintly visible. 

Weight: 0.78g (12.0gr, very corroded). Die axis: 0° 
(?)- 

Canvey Island, Essex, 1988; grid ref. on confidential 
record in the British Museum. Found by Mrs N. 
Lewin and show'll on her behalf by Mr P. Bennett (see 
also nos 147-8 from the same site). Like the site near 
Staines (see no. 105), the finds from this Canvey 
Island site are so far confined to sceattas and early 
Mercian pennies. 

M.M.A. 

142. Offa King of Mercia (?), two joining fragments 
of a penny. Blunt group I. Canterbury, moneyer 
Eoba (?), c. 770-92. (Not illustrated.) 

Obv. Indistinct ornament only. 

Rev. A.' in arc. as Blunt 14 to 18 but without 
ornament in spandrels. 

Weight and die axis not recorded. 

Bidford-on-Avon. Warwickshire April 1986. Metal 
detector find by Mr R. Laight, who presented the 
fragments to the Warwickshire Museum. 

W.A.S. 

143. Offa, Group I, Blunt 10 (North 260), moneyer 
Eoba. 

Obv. OFRM in angles of long cross. 

Rev. eoba in angles of a cross with a pellet within an 
annulet at the end of each arm and a cross of five 
pellets within an annulet in the centre. 

Weight: 1.20g (18.6gr). Die axis: 0° 

North bank of the Thames, near Staines, excavation 
1979 (see no. 105). 

M.M.A. 

144. Offa, Group II. Bust Ea, for types cf Blunt 58 
(North 310), moneyer zEthelweald. 

Obv. + /E3ILUVEALd. 

Rev. o / F t A I R, contraction mark on F and R. 
Weight: 1.17g (18.0gr). Die axis: 0°. 

Findspot not known; acquired by the British Museum 
in 1986. 

This is the first recorded coin with this particular 
moneyer’s name on the obverse and it is spelt in a way 
not recorded elsewhere. Blunt 58 is a coin of the same 
type by the same moneyer, but with the king's name 
on the obverse, and Blunt 43 is another circumscrip- 
tion portrait type with a moneyer's name (Ealmund) 
on the obverse. The metal was analysed by Mr M R. 
Cowell in the British Museum Research Laboratory 
and was found to be compatible with that of similar 
coins. 

M.M.A. 

145. Offa, king of Mercia, light issue (Blunt group 
II, no. 50 var.; North 276 var.). Canterbury, moneyer 
Eoba, c. 770-92. 

Obv. +0/FF/AR/EX, in the angles of a cross with pellets 
by ends, in centre a saltire of four lobes. 



Rev. B'O/B/a (retrograde, outwardly), in the angles of 
a donate cross with a lozenge centre containing a 
small cross and four pellets. 

Weight: 1.27g (19.6gr.). Die-axis: not recorded. 

Near Newark, Notts., c. 1987. The coin was sold, with 
provenance, in Spink Coin Auctions No. 62 (19 
November 1987), lot 271. 

M.A.S.B. and M.J.B. 

146. Offa, Group II, cf Blunt 40 (North 282), 
moneyer Alhmund. 

Obv. [o] /f/r/m in angles of floriated cross with 
voided centre containing a pellet within annulet and a 
pellet in each corner. 

Rev. aL[H] ! MUN i d in two lines within broken 
lunettes. 

Weight: 0.75g (ll.Sgi , large fragment only). Die axis: 
0 °. 

North bank of the Thames near Staines, excavation 
1985 (see no. 105). 

This coin has a lower case a in the moneyer’s name 
instead of the capital A on the coin of the type 
illustrated in Blunt. 

M.M.A. 

147. Offa, Group II, Blunt 39 (North 303), moneyer 
Eadhun. 

Obv. off[a] before face, rest of legend illegible. 
Diademed profile bust to right. 

Rev. [traces of eadjhvn in angles of curved-sided 
cross with a cross on each corner. 

Weight: 1.28g (19.7gr. heavily corroded). Die axis: 
90°. 

Canvey Island, Essex, 1987 (see no. 141). 

M.M.A. 

148. Offa, Group II, Blunt 59 (North 277), moneyer 
Hereberht. 

Obv. legend illegible, diademed bust to right. 

Rev. parts of letters of moneyer’s name visible, long 
cross with a lobe in each angle. 

Weight: 1.03g (15.9gr, chipped and heavily 

corroded), Die axis: 90°. 

Canvey Island, Essex, 1987 (see no. 141). 

M.M.A. 

149. Offa, King of Mercia, heavy issue. Blunt group 
III, Canterbury, moneyer Eoba, c. 792-6. 

Obv. .:)Ct:,/+0:FFA/ :REX 

Rev. . :E-0:./: ba.:- in dosed lunettes with row of 
pellets between (no ‘dumbell’ ornament). 

Weight: 1.34g (20.7gr.) (slight edge loss). Die axis: 
250°. 

Bidford-on-Avon, Warwickshire November 1988. 
Metal detector find by Mr L. Phillips, The coin was 
subsequently purchased by Warwickshire Museum. 

W.A.S. 

150. Offa, Group III, Blunt 89 (North 328), 
moneyer Ealhmund. 

Obv. offa REX M in three lines. 
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Rev. EALHMUNd around a ‘Celtic’ cross with a pellet 
in the centre. 

Weight: 1.33g (20,5gr, chipped). Die axis: 0°. 
Shepperton, Middlesex, 1973. Found on excavations. 
(See Trans. London and Middlesex Arch Soc, 30 
(1979), 121-2). 

This coin is from different dies from SCBl East 
Anglia 1068 and BMC 44. 

M.M.A. 

151. Offa, Group I, Blunt - . East Anglia, moneyer 
Wita. 

Obv. offa / rex in two lines. 

Rev. vv 1 ita in two lines. 

Weight: 1.08g (16.6gr, chipped). Die axis: 270°. 

This coin was acquired by a dealer in Italy and was 
presumptively found there; purchased by the British 
Museum in 1978 (1978-10-19-1). 

The name Wita was not previously recorded among 
Offa’s moneyers. Mrs Veronica Smart has kindly 
advised that Wita might be either a free-standing 
name derived from (white) or Wita (wiseman), or else 
a hypochoristic form of a name in Wiht-, In the latter 
case, it is possible that there is an identity of name if 
not necessarily of person, with Wihtred, a known East 
Anglian moneyer - or dynasty of moneyers - for Offa 
in Groups II and III, and for Coenwulf. The very 
small flan suggests an early issue, and the two line 
type is similar to the reverses of the two known 
pennies of Offa by the moneyer Wilred whose almost 
certain identity with the moneyer of that name for 
Beonna of East Anglia locates those Offa coins in 
East Anglia fairly early in his reign (see BNJ 1985, p. 
32). Other coins of Offa have been found in Italy (see 
ASMH. p, 159-169), and a higher proportion of them 
are of Group I than might have been expected from 
the relative scarcity of the earlier coins in modern 
collections. The metal of this coin was analysed by Mr 
M.R. Cowell in the British Museum Research Labor- 
atory and found to be compatible with that of other 
cognate coins. The results of the analyses of this and 
other Offa coins will be published elsewhere. 

M.M.A. 

152. Offa, Group II, East Anglia, Blunt cf 46/81 
(North 303/302), moneyer Winoth. 

Obv. fo / FF / AR t F.x in angles of cross with 
curved-sided square in centre with a small cross within 
it. 

Rev. vi / NO /d arranged similar to obv. 

Weight: 1.29g (19,9gr). Die axis: 180°. 

Near Mildenhall, Norfolk. Found by Mr J. Dabreo, 
and shown at the British Museum, by Dr S. Margeson 
of Norwich Museum, September 1986. 

The obverse type is not otherwise recorded for this 
moneyer. 

M.M.A. 

153. Offa, Group II, East Anglian, Blunt 113 
(North 336), moneyer Wihtred. (Not illustrated), 
Obv. +/OFrFA/RE in angles of cross with hammer ends. 
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Rev. +p, 'IH. tr/ED in angles of Floriated cross with 
pellet within annulet in centre. 

Weight: l.!6g (17.9gr). Die axis not recorded. 
Stourpaine, Dorset. Metal detector find; precise 
findspot confidentially recorded in the British 
Museum. Same obverse die as SCB1 Glasgow 324, but 
different reverse die of same moneyer. Published in 
Proceedings of the Dorset Nat. Hist, and Arch. Soc. 
101 (1979), 140, 7. vi. 1979, 361. in both of which 
publications the coin is illustrated. 

M.M.A. 

153a. Coenwulf. Group I, Tribrach, BLS IB (North 
342), London, moneyer Eanmund. c. 798-805. 

Obv. +COENVVLK REX 
Rev. EAN mV ND 

Weight: 1.20g (18.5gr. chipped). Die axis: 0°. 

North bank of the Thames near Staines, excavations 
1980 (see no 105). 

This coin is from the same obverse die as SCBI 
Edinburgh, 59. 

M.M.A 

154. Coenwulf, Group I. Tribrach. BLS (North 
342), Canterbury, moneyer Ethelmod, c, 798-805. 
Obv. + coen vvlf REX around m within inner circle 
Rev. F.d / EL MOD in angles of tribrach motine of 
double lines 

Weight: 1.34g (20.7gr). Die axis: 270°. 

Aldworth parish. Berks. The coin is published here by 
kind permission of Mr A.R. Higgott of Newbury 
Museum where the precise lind spot is on record (ref. 
A 692). Shown at the British Museum 21 April 1988. 
The dies are unrecorded. 

M.M.A. 

155. Coenwulf. king of Mercia, Tribrach type v LtLS 
Cn. 21; North 342). London, moneyer Wighard, c. 
796-802. 

Obv. -Fcofnvvl-frf.x (starting at 6 o’clock), M in 
centre. 

Rev. vvi.gha/rd, in the angles of a double tribrach 
moline, with pellets in field, 

Weight: 1.31g (20.2gr.), edges bent. Die-axis: 45°. 
Near Ongar, Essex, 14 September 1988. 

Struck from different dies from BMC 101, the only 
specimen cited in BLS. 

M.A.S.B. and M..I.B. 

156. Coenwulf, King of Mercia, fragment only of a 
penny, middle coinage (North 344). Mint and 
moneyer unidentified, c. 805-10. 

Obv. — vvt. — , diademed bust right. 

Rev. — NET—, cross pommee with wedge in each 
angle. 

Weight and die axis not recorded. 

Bidford-on-Avon, Warwickshire, August 1985. Metal 
detector find by Mr R. Laight, who presented the 
fragment to Warwickshire Museum. 

W.A.S. 


157. Beomwulf, BLS type 1. Bel (North 394). East 
Anglian mint, moneyer Werbald, 823-5. 

Obv. +BEORNVVLF RE 

Rev. PER I BALD 1 MORE 

Weight: 1.32 g (20.2 gr). Die axis: 90°. 

Wetheringsett-cum-Brockford. Suffolk. 1987. 

This coin was included as no. 114 in the Coin 
Register BNJ 57 1987 but without full details or illus- 
tration as it was then bent double. It has since been 
possible to Flatten the coin, and it is illustrated here in 
its present state, from a photograph kindly supplied 
by Mr Derek Chick. 

M.M.A. and J.N. 

158. Vikings of York. St Peter type without sword, 
early heavy issue, c. 905-15 (North 551). 

Obv. p/sciil-tiir> 0.'Q. the S and R retrograde. 

Rev. +EBORACE C. cross. 

Weight: 1.24g. Die-axis: 135°. 

Doncaster area. South Yorkshire, 1988. 

P J.S. 

159. Eadmund. HRI, BMC I (North 691). West 
Mercian mint, moneyer Cenberht. 

Obv. +EADMVND REX 
Rev. CENBE . RHT MO 

Weight: L17g (18. lgr chipped). Die axis: 270°. 
Central Westmeath, Ireland, 1988. 

Same dies as BMS 412; Cenberht struck coins for 
Athelstan at Shrewsbury. 

J.G.R. 

160. Eadmund. HRI type, BMC Id (North 691). A 
North West Mercian mint, moneyer Eadmund. 

Obv. +EADMVND RE 

Rev. EADM'VND M 

Weight: U.80g (12.3gr, corroded and chipped). Die 
axis: 0°. 

Peel Castle. Isle of Man. 1984. Found in excavations 
and published here in advance of the excavation 
report by kind permission of the director. Mr David 
Freke. 

Dies not noted elsewhere. 

M.M.A. 

161. Fragment of a penny, broken quarter of a coin, 
of Eadmund or Eadrcd, HRI. West Mercian mint, 
moneyer unknown. (Not illustrated). 

Obv. only the latters DRf.’E] visible. 

Rev. only m of moneyer’s title and rosette below 
visible. 

Weight: 0.1 7g (2.6gr). Die axis: uncertain. 

Peel Castle, Isle of Man, excavations, 1984 (see no. 
160). 

The form of the m is commoner for Eadred, but is 
known also for Eadmund. 

M.M.A. 

162. Eadred, HT1 type, BMC I (North 706). 
Moneyer Hyscbald. 

Obv. + EADRED REX. two pairs of pellets in field; the 
other marks are the result of corrosion on the die. 
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Rev. HYSEB / ALD MO 

Weight: 1.06 (I6.3gr). Die axis: 0“. 

Fulking, West Sussex, 1988 (grid ref. on confidential 
record in the British Museum). Found during building 
work by Mr S. Poyntz on a site at the base of the 
South Downs (see also no. 214). 

This coin is from the same dies as BMS 528 and shows 
that there are four pellets in the obv. field and not three 
as wrongly recorded in the Sylloge for the weakly- 
struck British Museum example. BMS 527, from 
different dies, also was four pellets on the obverse but 
laid out differently. Husebaid’s coins for Eadred are 
without mint name, but he struck mint-signed coins in 
the next reign for Eadwig at Hamtun. Whether the 
mint in Hysebald’s case was Northampton or South- 
ampton is uncertain. BMS 528, for which there is no 
actual find spot, was donated by a lady who lived in 
Chester which might slightly favour Northampton as 
the mint, but the evidence of a certain provenance in 
West Sussex seems to argue at present more strongly 
for Hysebald’s location at Southampton. 

M.M.A. 

163. Eadred, halfpenny, Flower type, BMC - 
(North -). West Mercian mint, moneyer Hildulf. 
Obv. +EADR[£D RE)X Small cross in centre within 
inner circle. 

Rev. H[]]LDVLF in a line with a floral ornament above 
and a rosette below. 

Weight: 0.28g (4.3gr, corroded and incomplete - 
mended fragments). Die axis: 270°. 

Peel Castle, Isle of Man, excavations, 20 August 1985 
(sec no. 160). 

This coin is from different dies from BMS 685, the 
only other recorded halfpenny with a floral design for 
this reign. A second pair of dies of the same type and 
moneyer confirms that round halfpence were prob- 
ably commoner than their rarity in modern collections 
- derived predominantly from hoards avoiding lower 
denominations - might suggest. 

M.M.A. 

164. Eadwig, HR1 type, BMC Ic (North 726). West 
Mercian mint, moneyer /Elfred. 

Obv. +eadpig re + M in field under I. 

Rev. £LF|K]E[D] |ES| MON 

Weight: 0.53g (8.2gr. very corroded, mended frag- 
ments). 

Die axis: 180°. 

Peel Castle, Isle of Man, excavations, 1986 (see no. 
160). 

Similar to BMS 818 but from different dies. 

M.M.A. 

165. Eadgar, Reform type, BMC vi (North 752). 
Winchester, moneyer Riegenulf, c. 973-5. 

Obv. +EADGAR REX ANGLOX 
Rev. -PR.tGENVLF MO PINT 
Weight: 1.49g (23.0gr). 

Disert near Delvin, Co. Westmeath, Ireland, 1988. 

J.G.R. 


166. Eadgar, Circumscription Cross type, BMC III 
(North 749). Wilton, moneyer Leofwold, c. 959-973. 
Obv. + EADGAR REX ANGLORVM 

Rev. +LEOFPOLD MONETA PJLTVN: 

Weight not noted. Die axis: 270 s . 

Bullock Down Farm, Beachy Head, East Sussex. 
Found by Mr E, Williams. 

For full report see ‘The Medieval Farm on Bullock 
Down’ by D, Rudling. Sussex Archaeological Collec- 
tions 126, 1988, p. 243. 

D.R.R. 

167. Edward the Martyr, Normal Small Cross type. 
London, moneyer /Ethelstan. 

Rev. /E DESTANM OLVIl- 

Reculver, Kent, eighteenth century. 

The only recorded specimen is in Dr Ian Stewart's 
collection. Stowe MS 1049, fob 26, no. 20 (see above 
pp. 127). 

D.M.M. 

168. Edward the Martyr, Normal Small Cross type. 
Southampton, moneyer? 

Blackthorn, near Bicester, Oxfordshire, 1989. 

Three fragments of a Normal Small Cross coin. The 
two pieces of the margin, very fortunately, are conse- 
cutive, and the smaller includes both initial crosses. 
One can therefore confidently read +E / adpea and 
HAMPI/C+ with square C. Again fortunately, the form 
of the mint-signature removes the usual North- 
ampton/Southampton uncertainty. Four moneyers 
are known (Eaduoth, Landbeorht, Leofhelm, and 
Wynstan). 

D.M.M. 

169. jEtlielred II, First Small Cross type (Hild. A; 
North 764). Lincoln, moneyer Rodbert, 978-c. 979. 
Obv. + /EDELRED REXANG-' (N retrograde). 

Rev. +RODBERT N O UN (Ns retrograde). 

Weight: 1.17g (18.1gr,), broken in three pieces. Die- 
axis: 0°. 

Near Willingham, Lines., north-west of Lincoln, 25 
October 1988, found on the same site as no. 178 below 
(find-spot recorded confidentially). 

Die-duplicate of SCBl Lincoln 24. 

M.A.S.B. and M.J.B. 

170. /Ethel red II. First Hand Type, Canterbury, 
moneyer Boga, 979-85. 

Reculver, Kent, eighteenth century. 

The reverse legend is represented as iam'ol 
ueniatso. The hand is shown double -struck, and 
we may plausibly assume that the letter L is dupli- 
cated. The legend should begin at 12 o'clock. The com- 
bination of letters so is virtually unknown, and 
may be conjecturally emended to read no, giving 
+■ liOtAM oc.-ENTA or similar. Numerous specimens 
are known. Stowe MS 1049, fol. 26, no. 21 (see above 
p. 127). 


D.M.M 
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171. /Ethelred II. Second Hand type, BMC I Id 
(North 768). London, moneyer /Elfnoth, c. 985-91. 
Obv. + /EDELRED REX ANGLOX 

Rev. TAELFNOD MO t.VNDO 

Weight: 1.24g (19. lgr chipped). Die axis: 0°. 

Central Westmeath. Ireland, 1988. 

J.G.R. 

172. /Ethelred II, Second Hand type, BMC lid 
(North 768). London, moneyer /Elfga;t, c. 985-91. 
Obv. + /EDELRED REX ANGLOX 

Rev. T/ELFGF.T MO LVND 
Weight: 1.07g (16.5gr). 

Central Westmeath. Ireland, 1988. 

J.G.R. 

173. TEthelred II. Second Hand type. Rochester, 
moneyer Siduwine, 985-91. (Not illustrated.) 

Obv., SIDEPINE M O ROEE. Altered First Hand die. 
Rochester area, c. 1972. NCirc 1988, p. 254, item 
6318. 

D.M.M. 

174. /Ethelred II, cut farthing. Long Cross type 
(North 774) Norwich, moneyer unidentified, c. 997- 
1003. (Not illustrated). 

Obv. NGLO (NG ligatured); pellet behind neck. 

Rev. NORDD 

Weight: 0.42g (6.4gr.). Die axis: 180°. 
Welford-on-Avon. Warwickshire August 1988. Metal 
detector find by Mr P.R. Hyde in field near Weston- 
on- Avon. 

W.A.S. 

175. yEthelred II, Last Small Cross type (North 
777), Winchester, moneyer Aelfstan c. 997-1003. 
Obv. +AF.DE1.RAED REX ANGL 

Rev. + aelfstan ON PINCST (NC ligatured). 

Weight: 1.21g (18.6gr.). Die axis: 190°. 

Coleshill, Warwickshire, August 1983. Metal detector 
find by Mr E. Teague. Subsequently purchased by 
Warwickshire Museum. 

Photographs were submitted to Mrs Yvonne 
Harvey who writes that she has found three die 
duplicates of this coin: at Bergen; among the Stock- 
holm hoards; and Mack SCBI 1044. She had also 
found the same reverse die used with five other 
obverses, all different. 

W.A.S. 

176. Cnut, Quatrefoil type, BMC viii (North 781). 
London, moneyer Eardnoth. (Not illustrated). 

Rev. +EARDNOD O LVN 
Weight and die axis not recorded. 

Soil dumped in Essex from Billingsgate. London, 
1987. 

Dies not traced. 

This and coins nos. 180. 182. 203-4. 206. 220, 225, 
237, 246-7 and 253-4 were found by Mr J. Gilbert 
whose enlarged coloured photographs were shown at 
the British Museum and from which these identifica- 


tions have been made. A few of the coins, were later 
brought to the London Museum for weighing etc. 
They became available after Mr Peter Stott had 
already completed his paper on the Billingsgate coins 
for the forthcoming London and Middlesex Archaeo- 
logical Society volume on the finds from the site, and 
he generously suggested that they be put on record 
here. The photographs are now' with the rest of the 
Billingsgate coin archive in the Museum of London. 
Apart from the coins shown at the London Museum, 
weights and die axes were not available. 

Large fragment of an Ancient British Potin coin, 
Mack 12. first half of the first century BC. 

Roman Republic, denarius of P. Satrienus, Crawford 
RRC 388, c. 75 BC. Worn, lost after the invasion of 
43 AD. 

Roman Republic, denarius of Julius Bursio, Crawford 
RRC 352, c. 85 BC. Worn, lost after the invasion of 
43 AD. 

Lead striking from dies of William I, BMC vii 
London, moneyer Edwi, to be discussed by MM A in 
the forthcoming London and Middlesex Archaeologi- 
cal Society volume on the finds from Billingsgate. 

Henry III, broken fragment of a cut-halfpenny. Long 
Cross type, class 5b, only ON visible so mint and 
moneyer unknown, c. 1252. 

Edward I, pennies of Fox class 4b and 5, both 
London. 

Henry VIII, farthing, initial mark arrow, London, 
1532-42. 

Edward VI, groat in the name of Henry VIII, initial 
mark arrow, London Tower mint, 1547-9. 

Edward VI. Irish penny in the name of Henrv VIII, 
Dublin, 1547-c. 1550. ' 

French feudal, possibly Narbonne, cut half of a 
denier, late eleventh to twelfth centuries, possibly 
irregular. 

John Paul Lascaris de Castellar, Grand Master of the 
Knights of St John of Malta, 1636-57, grano, 1637. 

M.M.A. 

177. Cnut, Short Cross ( BMC type xvi; North 790). 
Chester, moneyer /Elfnoth, c. 1030-5. (Not illus- 
trated.) 

Obv. -FCNVT REX A 

Rev. +/ELFNOD ON LEGIC 

Weight: l.Olg (15.6gr). Die axis 90°: 

Drigg, Cumbria, 1988. Metal detector find, since 
purchased by W'hitehaven Museum. 

Die duplicate of SCBI Copenhagen 1315. 


K.F.S. 



178. Cnut, Short Cross type (Hild. H; North 791). 
York, moneyer /EgelwineLEthelwine, c. 1030-35/6. 
Obv. +CNVT/-RCCX: 

Rev. + /EELPTNE ON EOF: 

Weight: 0.98g (15.1gr.). Die-axis: 90°. 

Near Willingham, Lines 6 November 1988. Found on 
same site as no. 169 above. 

Die-duplicate of SCB1 Copenhagen iiia 495. 

M.A.S.B, and M.J.B. 

179. Cnut, Short Cross type. Found at Takeley, 

Essex. 

Correction to Coin Register, BN J 57 (1987), p. 139, 
no. 147. W, Lean has kindly pointed out to us that this 
fragment is a die-duplicate of SCBI Copenhagen iiia 
600-1, so enabling the coin to be identified as a coin of 
the moneyer Crucan of York. 

M.A.S.B, and M.J.B. 

180. Cnut, cut-halfpenny. Short Cross type, BMC 
xvi (North 790), Lewes, moneyer Godefrith, 1030-35. 
(Not illustrated). 

Rev. [GODEFRtjD ON LAEPE 
Weight: 0.49g (7.5gr). Die axis: 180°. 

Soil dumped in Essex from Billingsgate, London, 

1987 (see no. 176). 

Same dies as BMC 261. 

M.M.A. 

181. Harthacnut, Jewel Cross type, with bust right. 
(North 809), Oxford, moneyer jElfwine Tosti, 
1036-7. (Not illustrated). 

Between Ogbourne St. Andrew and Ogbourne 
Maizey, c. 2 miles N. of Marlborough, Wilts. 

The moneyer is known for the preceding Short 
Cross type. Information by courtesy of Mr B. Cavill. 

D.M.M. 

182. Flarold 1, cut-halfpenny, Second Jewel Cross 
type. London, moneyer Eadwine, 1036-7. 

Rev. + EO[PINE ON LV|NDEN 
Weight: 0.37g (5.7gr). Die axis: 270°. 

Soil dumped in Essex from Billingsgate, London, 
1987 (see no. 176). 

Same dies as SCBI Copenhagen IV, 360. 

M.M.A. 

183. Edward the Confessor, Radiate-Small Cross 
type (Hild. A; North 816). Stamford, moneyer 
Godric, c. 1044—6. 

Obv. +EDPERD REX-A:- 
Rev. + GODRIC ON STAts’F 
Weight and die-axis not recorded. 

Near Coningsby, Lines., 7 February 1988. Findspot 
recorded confidentially. 

Die-duplicate of SCBI Glasgow 986 and SCBI 
Copenhagen IV 1 187. 

M.A.S.B. and M.J.B. 

184. Edward the Confessor, Small Flan type. 
London, Deorman, 1048-50. 


Obv. +EDPARDR 

Rev. +deornan on lv (same die as SCBI Copen- 
hagen IV, 1042) 

Weight: 0.90 gm (13.9gr.) Die axis: 90°. 

Bawtry, S. Yorkshire, 1984. Metal-detector find. The 
coin is still in private possession. It was drawn to my 
attention by colleagues at Doncaster Museum. 

E.J.E.P. 

185. Edward the Confessor, Small Flan type (Hild. 
B; North 818), Mint uncertain, moneyer Godwine, c. 
1048-50. 

Obv. [ )EDPA[ ] 

Rev. +GODPIN[ ] 

Cut-halfpenny. Weight: 0.5 Ig (7.9gr.), pierced. Die- 
axis: 180°. 

Fu I bourn, near Cambridge, 1987/88. 

The coin is pierced with three holes, perhaps for 
use as an ornament in a necklace or sewn on a 
garment. The holes are smooth on the reverse, indi- 
cating that this side faced outward, as usual showing 
the cross design. 

M.A.S.B. and M.J.B. 

186. Edward the Confessor, Expanding Cross type, 
Heavy Issue. BMC v (North 823). London, moneyer 
Spracelinc, c. 1051-3. 

Obv. illegible 

Rev. + SPR[AC]EL[[NC OjN LVN 
Weight: 1.32g (20.3gr, chipped). Die axis: 180°. 
Stokeinteignhead, South Devon. Found in a ploughed 
field bv Mr R.C. Whitehead on 3 April 1988. 

M.M.A. 

187. Edward the Confessor, Expanding Cross type 
(Hild. E; North 823, bust d.) Cambridge?, moneyer 
Eadweard, 1050-3. 

Rev. .DPE111D.G. . . 

Reculver, Kent, eighteenth century. 

The square G suggests the mint. Stowe MS 1049, 
fol. 26, no. 19 (see above p. 127). 

D.M.M. 

188. Edward the Confessor, Cut-farthing. Hammer 
Cross type (Hild. G; North 828), Bury St Edmunds, 
moneyer Morcere c. 1059-62. 

Obv. [+eadp]ard/(rd re+], bust right, but only front of 
drapery visible. 

Rev. + MOR[CRE on EADMVNj, ‘hammer’ cross. 

Weight: 0.22g (3,4gr), Die axis: 180°. 

Near Marham, Norfolk 1987 some eight miles west of 
Swaffham (site recorded on the Norfolk Sites and 
Monuments Register). Shown to us through the good 
offices of Andrew Rogerson of the Norfolk Archaeo- 
logical Unit. 

Die-duplicate of SCBI Oxford 938 and Elmore 
Jones sale, lot 126. 

M.A.S.B. and M.J.B. 

189. Edward the Confessor, Hammer Cross type 
(Hild. G, North 828). York, moneyer Skuli, 1059-62. 
Rev. SCVLAE ON EOFRPt 
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Sandwich. Kent. 1967. Seaby. 1989. p. 26, E. 20. 

D.M.M. 

190. Edward the Confessor, Facing / Small Cross 
type, BMC xiii (North 830). Worcester, moneyer 
Wicinc (ON Vikingr), c. 1062-5. 

Obv. +EADPA|RD R| E: 

Rev. -t-PICINCONTIHRE 

Weight: 0.86g (13.2gr). Die axis: 180°. 

Found in Hampshire, and shown at the British 
Museum on behalf of the finder by Dr G.T. Dunger 
on 2 December 1988. 

Only one coin of the moneyer in the type is quoted 
by Freeman (p. 355) from an illustrated coin in NCirc 
January 1971, no. 421. 

M.M.A. 

191. Harold II. Pax type, with sceptre (BMC i; 
North 836). London, moneyer Godric, 1066. 

Obv. + Harold rex anglo 

Rev. + GODRIC ON L VND [ (starting at 9 o’clock). 

Weight and die-axis not recorded. 

Near Peterborough, Cambs, August 1987. Found 
during the construction of the Werrington-Glinton 
bypass. 

M.A.S.B. and M.J.B. 

192. Hibemo-Norse. Phase III. cfBMS 129 and 138. 
Dublin, c. 1035-55. 

Obv. legend illegible. 

Rev. Long cross voided with a stylized hand in two 
opposing quarters, a large pellet in one quarter and 
possibly another motif (a pellet within an annulet?) in 
the remaining quarter. 

Weight: 0.52g (8.1gr., very corroded, incomplete, 
mended fragments). Die axis uncertain. 

The details of the type have been slightly mis- 
aligned in the restoration as the edges of the frag- 
ments were eroded. 

Peel Castle, Isle of Man, 1986 (see no. 160). 

M.M.A. 

193. French feudal, Dreux, (luges Bardoul 
(1035-?), Belaubre 264 (Poey d’Avant, I, 89). 

Obv. t hvoc I -t- omit, building. 

Rev. +DRVCAS CASTI, cross pattee. 

Weight: l.Olg (15.6gr). 

Tuddenham St Martin (outside Ipswich), Suffolk. 
(Precise findspot on confidential record in Suffolk 
Archaeological Unit.) Shown at the British Museum. 
21 July 1988. 

M.M.A. and J.N. 

Post Conquest coins 

194. William I. Two Sceptres type (BMC type iv; 
North 844). London, moneyer /Egelwine, 1072-74. 
(Not illustrated.) 

Just outside Sparsholt, Swindon, 1988. Information 
by courtesy of Mr B. Cavill. 

D.M.M. 


195. William I, BMC type v. Nottingham, moneyer 
Man. 

Rev. +MAN ON SNTING 

Spoil from Thames Exchange site, London, 1989. 

A new type for the mint of Nottingham. The 
moneyer Man is recorded in the striking of coin at 
Nottingham in types i. ii. iii, iv. vii/viii mule and type 
viii. 

J.B. 

196. William I. Two Stars type (BMC type v; North 
845). Wallingford, moneyer Sweartlinc. 1074-77? 
(Not illustrated.) 

Rev. SPERTI.INOPIILII. 

Very buckled. 

Checkendon, Oxfordshire. Found at Hammonds Farm. 

D.M.M. 

197. William 1, Cut-farthing, Profile/Cross-and- 
Trefoils type (BMC vii; North 847), Thetford, 
moneyer Folcard c. 1083-6. 

Obv. ]ille[ 

Rev. +fol.[ 

Weight: 0.29g. (4.5gr.). Die-axis: 0°. 

Kirby Cane, Norfolk, Autumn 1988. Found in spoil 
removed when constructing the by-pass around Kirby 
Cane, near Loddon. The exact findspot is therefore 
unknown. The coin was shown to us by Andrew 
Rogerson of the Norfolk Archaeological Unit. 

The only ‘FOL-’ moneyer recorded for the latter 
part of William I’s reign is Folcard of Thetford. who is 
known in this type (SCBI Stockholm. Anglo-Norman, 
66, from different dies). 

M.A.S.B. and M.J.B. 

198. William 1, Profile/Cross and Trefoils type 
(BMC vii). Dover, moneyer Lvfic, c. 1083-6. 

Rev. + LVFIC ON DOFREN 
Weight: 1.17g (18gr.). 

Spoil from Thames Exchange site, London, 1989 
New moneyer for the mint of Dover. The two 
moneyers recorded from Dover in type vii for William 
I are Cinstan and Lifwine. 

J.B. 

199. William II, Profile type. BMC i (North 851). 
Dover, moneyer Lufric, c. 1086-9. 

Obv. +P1LLELM REX I 

Rev. +LVFRIC ON DOFRN 

Weight and die axis not recorded. 

Findspot not known; shown at the British Museum in 
1972 by Mr N. Macpherson-Grant. 

A mule BMC i/ii of this mint and moneyer is known 
(BMC 66 from a different obv. die), but the ’true’ 
coin of BMC i establishing the moneyer in this type 
was not previously recorded. 

M.M.A. 

200. William II, Cut-halfpenny, Cross in Quatrefoil 
type (BMC ii). Colchester, moneyer Wulfwine, c. 
1089-92. 
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Rev. [ ] ne ONCOL (NC ligatured). 

Weight: 0.65 g (10gr.). 

Spoil from Thames Exchange site, London, 1989. 

J.B. 

201. William II, Cross in Quatrefoil type ( BMC ii). 
Southwark, moneyer Ieldred, c. 1089-92. 

Rev. + IELDRED ON SV 
Weight: not recorded. 

Probably from spoil from Thames Exchange site, 
London, 1989. 

This coin gives us a new moneyer for the mint of 
Southwark in the reign of William II. Known 
moneyers working the mint in this coinage were 
Lifword, Osmund and Wulfgar. 

J.B. 

202. William II, Cross in Quatrefoil type ( BMC ii). 
Canterbury, moneyer Simeir, c. 1089-92. 

Rev. +S1MEIR ON CNTL 
Weight: not recorded. 

Probably from spoil from Thames Exchange site, 
London, 1989. 

New type for this moneyer in this reign. Semeir 
struck coins in BMC type vii for William I and BMC 
type iii for William II. 

J.B. 

203. William II, cut-halfpenny, Cross in Quatrefoil 
type, BMC ii (North 852). Thetford, moneyer prob- 
ably Folcard c. 1089-92. 

Obv. 

Rev. [ ]rd ON DTI 

Weight: 0.59g (9.1gr). Die axis: 0°. 

Soil dumped in Essex from Billingsgate, London, 
1987 (see no. 176). 

Same obv. die as BMC 155, also by Folcard, but 
from a different rev, die. As only -rd is visible, 
Burhard is possible but less likely; he is known only 
from BMC iii onwards. 

M.M.A. 

204. William II, Cross Pattee and Fleury type, BMC 
iv (North 855). Steyning, moneyer Thurbern, c. 
1095-8. 

Rev. + DVRBEN ON STEI 

Weight: 1.20g (18.5gr), Die axis: 90°. 

Soil dumped in Essex from Billingsgate, London, 
1987 (see no. 176). 

The moneyer was not previously recorded in the 
type at the mint although he is known in the previous 
and following types. 

M.M.A. 

205. William II, Voided Cross and Fleurs type, 
BMC v (North 861). Oxford, moneyer uncertain, c, 
1098-1100. 

Obv. [+]PILLELMIC ( ] 

/iev. +[ ]n:oxen (double struck) 

Weight: 0.87g (13.4gr, chipped). Die axis: 45L 
Jordan’s, Bucks., 1975. Presented by the finder Mr 


R.D. Davies to the British Museum (1975-9-28-1). 

Different dies from the /Egelnoth in the Hunterian 
Museum, University of Glasgow, the only other 
known coin of the mint in the type. 

M.M.A. 

206. Henry I, cut-halfpenny, Annulets type, BMC i 
(North 857), London, moneyer Wulfward. (Not illus- 
trated). 

Rev. +pvlford (ON lvn or similar] 

Weight and die axis not recorded. 

Soil dumped in Essex from Billingsgate, London, 
1987 (see no. 176). 

Different dies from BMC ii by same moneyer. 

M.M.A. 

207. Henry I, Annulets type, ( BMC i North 857). 
London, moneyer Aelfwine, c. 1100-2, 

Obv. +HNRI.REX N. 

Rev. +AELFPINE ON LVN. 

Weight and die axis not recorded. 

Chesters Green, Morton Bagot, Warwickshire, Octo- 
ber 1985. Metal detector find by Mr F.C. White. 

W.A.S. 

208. Henry 1, Profile/Cross Henry type, BMC ii 
(North 858). Lewes, moneyer Winred, c. 1101-4. 
Obv. +HENRI(?RE) 

Rev. -FhPINRED ON LE 

Weight: 0.34g (5.2gr, chipped). Die axis: 0°, 
Northampton, found in excavations at The Green, 
and noted here in advance of the excavation report by 
kind permission of the director, Mr M. Shaw. 

This coin is from the same rev. die as one in the 
British Museum (1929-8-5-2) and enables the read- 
ing to be amended as above. An initial aspirate is 
found elsewhere on coins of Henry 1 eg hEVR for York 
(BMC x ex Lincoln T.T. in British Museum, 1973-8- 
23-115.) 

M.M.A. 

209. Henry I, Profile/Cross Fleury type ( BMC ii, 
(North 858). London? Manic?, c. 1102-4. 

Obv. +henr[. . . .] 

J?CV. + MINCON [. . . .]l!DE 

Weight: 0.974 g (15.03 gr.). Die axis: 350°. 

Dudley Castle, Staffs 1988. Found in excavations on 
the motte at Dudley Castle by the Dudley Castle 
Archaeological Project, by whose kind permission it 
is published here. 

The moneyer's name is contracted but seems best 
explained as Manic. Only one moneyer of this name is 
so far attested, striking BMC type Vr of William I 
(BMC 423). It is possible that this may be the same 
man, but the twenty-five year gap between the issues 
and Manic’s non-appearance on the relatively common 
PAXS type perhaps suggests that the two are different 
(although related?). The mint signature is probably 
lvnde, but the space following on does appear to be 
rather too large for this to fit comfortably. 


D.J.S./M.M.A. 
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210. Henry I, Pax type (BMC iii). Bristol, moneyer 
Barcvit, 1104-7? 

Rev. +BARCvrr on bri 
Weight: not recorded. 

Spoil from Thames Exchange site, London, 1989. 

Die duplicate of Mack 1507. 

J.B. 

211. Henry I, Annulets and Piles type (BMC iv). 
Sudbury or Southwark, moneyer Dereman?. 1107-8? 
Rev. +DE | I MAN ON S (ON ligatured). 

Weight: not recorded. 

Spoil from Thames Exchange site, London, 1989. 

Dereman was a Colchester moneyer in the reign of 
William I, recorded in types v, vi and viii. The 
moneyer Dereman also struck at London in the reign 
of Henry I, types vii, ix and xv and is also known for 
types i and vii of Stephen. 

J.B. 

212. . Henry I, Quatrefoil and Stars type (BMC vii). 
London, moneyer Alwinus, 1113-16? 

Rev. +ALWINVS ON LVN 
Weight: not recorded. 

Spoil from Thames Exchange site, London 1989. 

J.B. 

213. Henry I, Larger Profile/Cross and Annulets 
type (BMC viii). London, monever Wulfgar, 
1116-19? 

Rev. +PVLFGI )R. ON: LV 
Weight: 1.23g (19gr.). 

Spoil from Thames Exchange site, London, 1989. 

New type for the moneyer Wulfgar at London. We 
now have record of Wulfgar coining from type iv to 
xiv in the reign of Henry I. The other moneyer 
striking type viii at London was Blacaman. 

J.B. 

214. Henry I, Full Face/Cross Fleury type. BMC x 
(North 866). Canterbury, moneyer Edward. 

Obv. +hE,N|RICV]S RE+ AN: 

Rev. +EDPAR|D ON CAJNP 
Weight: l.l5g (17.7gr). Die axis: 90°. 

Fulking, Sussex, 1988. Found by Mr S. Poyntz on this 
site at the base of the South Downs. 

This coin is from the same official reverse die as a 
coin in the Lincoln (1972) hoard (1973-8-23-29) 
where the reverse inscription is complete; the obverse 
die of the present coin is also official, but that of the 
hoard coin is irregular. 

M.M.A. 

215. Henry I, Full Face/Cross Fleury type, (BMC x; 
North 866). York, moneyer Laising, c. 1115-17? 
Obv. +hENRiCVS E+ A. Snick at 8 o’clock. 

Rev. + LAS( ]EVE 

Weight: 1.165g (flan slightly chipped) Die-axis: 160°. 
Pocklington, North Humberside, September 1988. 
Found by Mr Jim Halliday at a building site off 
Barmby Moor Road. 


Miss Archibald reports that this coin is from 
different dies to the coin of Laising of this type from 
the Lincoln hoard, and she points out that there is a 
faint 'E' sketchily cut into the die under the X on the 
obverse and a faint ‘X’ between the X and final A. the 
diecutter having carelesslv omitted the R of rex. 

P.J.S. 

216. Henry I , Smaller Profile/Cross and Pellets type. 
BMC xii (North 868). Totnes, monever uncertain, c. 
1122-4. 

Obv. +hENRlC[ |, legend begins at 4 o'clock. 

Rev. +[-]l[ ]:ON: TOTEN: 

Weight: 1.26g (19.4gr). Die axis: 3 15°. 

Said to have been found in the Bournemouth area. 
Acquired by the British Museum in 1988. 

This is the latest known coin of the very rare Totnes 
mint. The latest Anglo-Saxon coins are of Harthac- 
nut’s Arm and Sceptre type in the name of Cnut, and 
none are known for William l; William II is repre- 
sented by a single coin of BMC ii and Henry I by one 
coin of BMC i. The remnants of the letters of the 
moneyer's name visible suggest it may read alfrIC If 
this were so, he might possibly be the same person as 
Elfric who strikes at Taunton in BMC xiv (a coin 
formerly in the Carlyon-Britton collection but whose 
present location has not been traced). 

M.M.A. 

217. Henry I. Smaller Profile/Cross and Annulets 
type, BMC xii (North 868). Norwich. Stanhard, c. 
1122-4. 

Obv. :-HiENRtcvs R: 

Rev. -KSTANhARD:ON:HOt 

Weight: 1.31 g (20.2 gr). Die axis: 180°. 

Felthorpe, Norfolk, 1988. Found by Mr John Lowe. 

Stanhard was not known at Norwich until coins by 
him in types vii and xiv appeared in the Lincoln (1972) 
hoard; this is the first to be recorded of any of the 
intervening types. 

M.M.A. and S.M.M. 

218. Henry I, Star in Losenge Fleury type (BMC 
xiii). Thetford, moneyer Aelfward?. 1128-31? 

Rev. -t-A : r ete: 

Weight: not recorded. 

Spoil from Thames Exchange site, London. 1989. 

J.B. 

219. Henry I, cut-halfpenny, Pellets in Quatrefoil 
type (BMC xiv). Christchurch, moneyer ?, 1 131—4? 
Rev. tvf.n [ ] ame: 

Weight: 0.58 g (9gr.). 

Spoil from Thames Exchange site, London. 1989. 
New dies, full mint reading. 

J.B. 

220. Henry I, Quadrilateral on Cross Fleury type, 
BMC xv (North 871). London, moneyer Rogier. c. 
1132-5. 

Rev. + ROGIER:ON:LVN 
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Weight: L33g (20.5gr). Die axis: 270°. 

Soil dumped in Essex from Billingsgate, London, 
1987 (see no. 176). 

Same dies as BMC 264. 

M.M.A. 

221. Stephen, Watford type, ( BMC i; North 873), 
early variety with full title. Canterbury, moneyer 
Willem, c. 1135M9? 

Obv. \ )Rtx: 

Rev, | a-JP]LL[] M : O [ ]AN PA 

Weight: 1.27g. Die-axjs 180°. 

Doncaster area. South Yorkshire, 1988. 

P.J.S. 

222. Stephen, Watford type, ( BMC j; North 873). 
late variety without title c. 1135—49? 

Obv. [ ]TIEFNE. 

Rev. [ ]FA{ ] 

Weight: 1.23 g. Die-axis: not recorded. 

Wallingford, Oxon, 1988. Found by Mr A.H. Dutton 
in a field in the vicinity of Wallingford Castle. 

The indistinct letter following the ‘A’ on the reverse 
appears to have a lower horizontal bar, so it may be 
an 'L', and if this is part of the moneyer’s name 
perhaps a moneyer Fetiche could be indicated. A 
Falche is recorded for Wilton in this type (Mack 39a). 
No regular Stephen coins are known of the 
Wallingford mint, the town being held by Brian 
Fitzcount for the Angevin faction during the civil 
wars, but a moneyer ‘Fulcke' was striking at 
Wallingford during group A of the Tealby coinage. 

P.J.S. 

223. Stephen, Watford type, BMC i (North 873). 
Exeter, moneyer Algier, 1135-c. 1142 or later. 

Obv. [ + |STIEFNE:R 

Rev. [ + ]ALGlEtt:ON.EX[C] 

Weight: l,30g (20.0gr). Die axis: c. 225°. 

Provenance not known; shown at British Museum, 5 
December 1982. 

This coin is from the same dies as one in the Bretteil 
sale, Glendining 28 October 1970, 308 (now in the 
British Museum), where the visible letters — ieR of the 
moneyer's name were expanded with great reserva- 
tion as possibly Semier (p. 28). Combining the visible 
letters in both coins enables the name to be read as 
Algier, a moneyer who is known at Exeter in BMC vii 
spelt Algar. 

M.M.A. 

224. Stephen, Watford type. BMC i (North 873). 
London, moneyer Rodbert, 1135-c. 1142 or later. 
Obv. +STIEFNE; 

Rev. +RODBE(RlT:ON:LVND (ND ligulate) 

Weight: 1.23g (19,0gr). Die axis: 45°, 

Bramford, Suffolk. Found on the bank of the river 
Gipping. Shown at the British Museum 20 October 
1978 by the Ipswich Museum. 


225. Stephen, cut-halfpenny, Watford type, BMC i 
(North 873), uncertain mint, moneyer possibly 
Godric, 1135-c. 1142 or later. 

Rev. +GO[ ] 

Weight: 0.57g (8.8gr), Die axis: 90°. 

Soil dumped in Essex from Billingsgate, London, 
1987 (see no. 176). 

M.M.A. 

226. Stephen, Cross Voided and Mullets type, BMC 
ii (North 878), Thetford, moneyer uncertain, from c, 
1142 or later. 

Obv. +STIEFNE 

Rev. +[ ]L?[ ]N:TEF: 

Weight: 1.26g (19.4gr, chipped). Die axis: c. 90°. 
Findspot not known; shown at the British Museum 
13. v. 1971 by Mr J.G. Drew of Woodbridge, Suffolk 
(possibly a local find?). 

M.M.A. 

227. Stephen, Cross Voided and Mullets type (BMC 
ii). Thetford, moneyer Davit. 

Rev. +DAVIT ON: TEFFO 
Weight: 1.04g (16gr.). 

Find spot unknown. 

This coin gives us a new moneyer for the mint at 
Thetford. The use of the name Davit is only to be 
found in the reign of Stephen when we see it on coins 
struck at Bedford, Ipswich and Norwich in the last 
coinages of Stephen, BMC vii. The mint at Thetford 
fits neatly in with the Ipswich and Norwich estab- 
lishments as it is midway between the two. The other 
moneyers recorded for the mint at Thetford striking 
Stephen's second issue are Baldwine and Hacvn. 

J.B. 

228. Stephen, cut-halfpenny, Profile/Cross and Piles 
type ( BMC vi), Thetford, moneyer Hacvn? 

Rev. l JN:TEF: 

Weight; 0.65g (10gr.). 

Find spot unknown, 1988. 

A new type for the mint, this type vi issue now gives 
us all the main types from the mint of Thetford, BMC 
types i, ii, vi and vii. 

J.B. 

229. Stephen, cut-halfpenny, Cross and Piles type 
(BMCv i; North 879; Mack 77-99). London, moneyer 
uncertain. 

Obv. [ ]tiefn[ ] 

Rev. [ ]:lv: 

Weight: 0.50g (7.8gr.). Die-axis: 90°, 

Near Allington, Kent, 1988. Found by Mr C.W, 
Bullock in the tidal section of the river Medway 
between Aliington and Ayiesford, approximately fifty 
yards downstream from the M20 motorway bridge. 

The known London moneyers for this type are 
Alisandcr, Rauif, and Wulfwine, though other 
moneyers are likely to have been active. A long 
moneyer's name seems probable as the mint name is 
confined to two letters. 


M.M.A. 


P.J.S, 
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230. Stephen, cut-halfpenny, Awbridge type (BMC 
vii). Branber, moneyer Willem, c. 1150-8. 

Rev. +PIL| |BRAN 
Weight: 0.52g (8gr.). 

Burgh Castle, Norfolk, 1988. Metal detector find. 

J.B. 


231. Stephen. Awbridge type, BMC vii (North 881). 

Burv St Edmunds, monevcr Ace (Aschil). c. 1152-4. 
ObC. 

Rev. +ACE:ON:S[ ] 

Weight: 1.36g (2'l.Ogr). Die axis: 0°. 

Find spot unknown, shown at the British Museum in 
1985. 

Only the initial letter of the mint signature is visible 
but the moneyer is known at Bury in this type. 

' M.M.A. 

232. Stephen, cut-halfpenny, Awbridge type, BMC 
vii (North 881). Dunwich, moneyer possiblv Nicol. c. 
1152-4. 

Rev. f ]OL:ON:DV[ ] 

Weight: not known. Die axis: °. 

Thetford, Norfolk. 1988. 

This is the first recorded coin of the DVN mint in 
type vii. All Stephen issues naming a mint DVN etc. 
have usually been attributed to Durham, but Mr G. 
Allis and Mr Peter Seaby proposed a mint at Dunwich 
( SCMB July 1984, 182-4), an attribution which is 
supported by this East Anglian findspot. Further, 
although no moneyers with names ending in -ol are 
known for Stephen, Mr Seaby has kindly pointed out 
that the moneyer Nicol appears in the following 
Tealby issue at both Ipswich and Norwich, but not at 
Durham. He might be a possible issuer of this coin 
and thus provide another pointer to an East Anglian 
mint. Without prejudice to some of the coins of the 
other issues in Stephen's name having been struck at 
Durham, the case seems strong for the attribution of 
the present coin to Dunwich. 

M.M.A. and B.G, 


233. Stephen, Awbridge type BMC vii (North 881). 
Mint uncertain, moneyer Roger or Rogier. c. 1152-4. 
Obv. +|sti|ef[ne, possibly ligulate] rex, bust with 
annulets instead of the usual pellets on collar and cuff 
Rev. +kogi[ | 

Weight: 1 . 12g (17.3gr.). Die axis: 270°, 

Clothall, near Baldock, Herts., between 1986 and 
1988. Found by Mr P. Hing. 

All the previously recorded obverse dies of this 
type, and indeed almost all of the known obverse dies 
of Stephen’s regular coins from BMC type ii onwards, 
set out the king’s name without title, stiefne. The 
present coin has REX in full and unprecedented 
decoration on the robe. The style of the letters is 
rough so the dies are possibly irregular, not official. 

M.M.A. 


234. Stephen, cut-halfpenny, Awbridge type. BMC 
vii (North 881). Unidentified mint and monever, c. 
1152-4. 

Obv. [ + ST|IEFN[E] 

Rev. [ ]a 

Weight: 0.71g (10.9gr). Die axis: 90". 

Montacute, Somerset, 1981, shown at British 
Museum, 20 Julv 1981 by Messrs Fox and Co, Yeovil. 

M.M.A. 

235. Stephen, Local Lines. /Notts, type, ( BMC iv; 
North 898: Mack 74 var.) c. 1 151-53? 

Obv. +S| |FN, the S and N retrograde. 

Rev. +lnf[ |di[ ]dn, the L and second D 
inverted. 

Weight: 1.12 g. Die-axis: 180°. Flan bent at edges. 
Doncaster area. South Yorkshire, 1988. 

This has different dies both sides to the blundered 
Lincoln coin. Mack 74 (SCBI 27, Lincoln City Mus.. 
no. 953), a die duplicate of which was found near 
Swinderby, Lines., in 1986. 

P.J.S. 

236. Stephen, Local Lines. /Notts, type. ( BMC iv: 
North 898; Mack 74 var.) c. 1151-53?. 

Obv. [ ]ne REEOi. the N retrograde. 

Rev. +E[ JOVHND[ ]o:, the Es and D retro- 
grade. 

Weight: not recorded, coin badly chipped. Die-axis: 
60°. 

Doncaster area, South Yorkshire, 1988. 

This coin is from different dies to no. 235 above and 
to Mack 74. 

P.J.S. 

237. Henry II, Tealby type, bust A (North 952). 
Wilton, moneyer Aschetil, 1158-c. 1161. (Not illus- 
trated) 

Rev. +A[SCHETIL:ON]:PILTV 
Weight and die axis not recorded. 

Soil dumped in Essex from Billingsgate, London. 
1987 (see no. 176). 

Not same dies as cognate coins in the British 
Museum. 

M.M.A. 

238. Henry II, Tealby type, class C-F (North 
956-61). Mint and moneyer uncertain, 1161-80. 

Obv. 4-h[ |i[ ] 

Rev. [ ]lN:ON[ ] 

Weight and die-axis not recorded. 

Near Market Weighton, E. Yorks., 1980s. 

M.A.S.B. and M.J.B 

239. Henry II. Tealby type, bust F?, (North 961). 
Canterbury, moneyer uncertain c. 1 1 70—80?. 

Obv. [ ] REX 

Rev. [ j: oN:Ca| ] 

Weight: 1.26 g. Die-axis: 200°. 

Pocklington, North Humberside, April 1988. Found 
by Mr Jim Halliday at Burnby Lane. 


P.J.S. 
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240. German, silver pfennig, uncertain mint in the 
Rhineland or Wetterau, late in the reign of Frederick 
Barbarossa (1152-90), (Not illustrated.) 

Weight: not recorded. 

Nearlpsley Church, Redditch, Worcs. , October 1986 
(SP 0666). The coin remains in the finder’s pos- 
session. 

An imitation of an issue of Philipp von Heinsberg, 
archbishop of Cologne (1167-91): see W. Havernick, 
Die Munzen von Koin I (1939), p. 123, no. 544. I am 
grateful to Edward Besly for this reference. 

D.J.S. 

241. John, Short Cross, class Vb. Lynn, moneyer 
Willelm. 

Rev. WILLELM. ON. LEN 

Weight: 1.33g (20.5gr.). Die axis: 300°. 

Langholm, Cumbria, August-September 1988. 
Die-duplicate in the British Museum: SSB. 28-55. 

B.J.C. 

242. Imitation Short Cross penny. London, 
moneyer Fulke. 

Obv. henricvs.re-x. Sceptre in left hand. 

Rev. FVLKE.ONLVN 
Weight: Not recorded. 

Thames Exchange site, London, 1988. Shown at 
British Museum by Mr E.A.C. Freeman, 

B.J.C, 

243. Continental imitation of Long Cross penny. 
Obv. Very crude version of king’s head. 

Weight: 1.05g. 

Torksey, Lines., 1987. Found by Mr R. Bonnet. 

B.J.C. 

244. Flanders, Bruges, silver denier (Ghyssens no. 
422), mid to late thirteenth century. 

Obv. Standing helmeted figure, sword in right hand, 
shield in left. 

Rev. Cross with fleur de lis terminals. 

Weight: 0.332g. Diameter: 9.5mm. 

Near Alvechurch, Worcs., September 1988. Metal 
detector find by Mr G.R. Ball, in a ploughed field 
next to the site of the medieval palace of the bishops 
of Worcester. The finder also discovered a London 
penny of Edward I in the same field. 

D.J.S./B.J.C. 

245. Imitation of sterling penny. 

Obv. [ j ANITON [ ] 

Rev. [ | NTI/NTI | ] 

Weight: 0.87g. 

Bromeswell, Suffolk. Shown at the British Museum 
by Suffolk Archaeological Unit on 24 November 


246. Arnold V, Count of Loos, 1280-1323, obol. 
(Not illustrated) 

Obv. ARNOLD VS COS LOS 


Rev. IN NOMINE DNI 

Weight and die axis not recorded. 

Soil dumped in Essex from Billingsgate, London, 
1987 (see no. 176). 

M.M.A. 

247. Edward III as Duke of Aquitaine, demi- 
sterling, a variety of Elias 57, c. 1335-7. (Not illus- 
trated) 

Obv. saltire after edward and angl. 

Rev. crescent and pellet after dvx. 

Weight and die axis not recorded. 

Soil dumped in Essex from Billingsgate, London, 
1987 (see no. 176). 

M.M.A. 

248. Denmark, Erik VII of Pomerania (1412-39), 
sterling, Randers. 

Obv. ERICVS:REX:::: 

Rev. MONETA. RANDENS1S 
Weight: 0.56g. Die axis: 90°. 

Isleham, Cambs., c. 1987. Found by Mr R.J. Dyer. 

A penny of Henry VIPs Irish coinage. Early ‘Three 
Crowns’ issue, was found on the same site. 

B.J.C. 

249. Edward IV. Irish coinage. Light ‘Cross and 
Pellets', Trim (c. 1473-8). 

Rev. VIL/LA ,/DET/RtM 

Weight: 0.44g (6.8gr,). Die axis: 190°. 

Uncertain, perhaps Essex. Shown at the British 
Museum by Mr M.J. Cuddeford, 3 April 1989. 

B.J.C. 

250. Portugal, Manuel I (1495-1521), gold cruzado, 
cf. Almeida do Amaral 1314. 

Obv. +.1 : EMAHVEL:R:P:ET:A:D:GVINE 

Rev. +. 1 : EMA?VEL:R:P:£T:A:D:GVNNEE, three pellets 

above cross. 

Weight: 3.38g (52.1gr.). Die axis 210°. 

Lamphey, Dyfed (Pembrokeshire), Wales, December 

1987 . 

E.M.B. 

251. Spain, silver 4 reales in the names of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, Seville, Calico 2 & Trigo Tipo 153, Num. 
181. 

Weight: 13.16g (203.1 gr.). Die axis: 80°. 

Port Talbot/Mar gam Beach, West Glamorgan, Wales; 
shown National Museum of Wales September 1988. 

A fine, virtually unworn specimen, almost certainly 
derived from the same source as the Margam Beach 
finds published by G.C. Boon (Bull. Bd. Celtic Stu- 
dies XXV 4 (1974), 523-4 and CH If, no. 466). 

E.M.B. 

252. Charles 1, threepence, uncertain mint, Allen 
A/3 {BNJ 23, 97ff. ). 

Weight 1.30g (20.0 gr.). Die axis 45°. 

Near Cowbridge, South Glamorgan, Wales, May 

1988. 



The first recorded findspot for a minor denomi- 
nation of the W/SA series of rovalist issues. 

E.M.B. 

253. Irish Civil War issue, farthing. Seaby 6562. 
Cork. 1645-7. (Not illustrated) 

Weight and die axis not recorded. 

Soil dumped in Essex from Billingsgate, London, 
1987 (see no. 176). 

The detail on this coin is rather indistinct, but 
apparent minor differences from the published 
examples suggest that it is possibly irregular. 

M.M.A. 

254. English brass farthing token. Williamson vol. 
2, p, 1428, no. 115. London. 1629. (Not illustrated). 
Obv. +in horas arma svm PAKAT. Standing figure 
of an early seventeenth-century pikeman. 

Rev. +RADVLHHVS OLLIFFVS FECIT LON. Cross within 


a lozenge fleur-de-lisee with I, 6, 2, 9 in the angles. 
Weight: not recorded. 

Soil dumped in Essex from Billingsgate. London. 
1987 (see no. 176). 

The British Museum has a die-duplicate from the 
Parkes-Weber collection which was presumably the 
basis of the entry in Williamson (possibly a late 
addition as it is not listed among the other London 
pieces but among pieces without the name of issuer or 
place-name, and does not feature in the index). 
Despite extensive enquiries nothing has been 
discovered about the token's issuer or about the 
context of its issue. The legends and effigy suggest 
that it may have had some connection with a band of 
volunteer militia, but neither Ralph Olive nor a force 
with which he might have been associated has been 
traced in 1629 (or in 1662). 

M.M.A. 
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REVIEWS 


The Yorkshire Numismatist 1. Edited by J. M. Fer- 
rett and P. J. Seaby. Yorkshire Numismatic 
Society, 1988, 112 pp. £5. 

The Yorkshire Numismatic Society was founded in 
1909 and, as part of the celebrations organised on the 
eve of its eightieth anniversary, a joint meeting with 
the British Numismatic Society was held in York on 4 
June 1988. Both Societies were well represented 
among the fifty or so numismatists who gathered in 
the Yorkshire Museum's well-appointed auditorium 
to hear seven papers. The success of the occasion was 
in no small measure due to the efforts of the 
Yorkshire Numismatic Society’s energetic President, 
Peter Seaby. 

It was also in the spirit of celebration that 1988 saw 
the publication of The Yorkshire Numismatist, under 
the editorship of John Ferrett and Peter Seaby. The 
production of such a journal is no simple task, and the 
editors are to be congratulated on obtaining support 
for its publication from the Royal Numismatic 
Society, the British Numismatic Trade Association 
and Leeds City Council. Equally, the quantity of 
advertising support obtained and the quality of the 
contributors, among them some of the most distin- 
guished names in British numismatics, speak volumes 
for the efforts of the editors. 

The journal contains ten papers. The bulk of these, 
which discuss topics in the Anglo-Saxon, mediaeval, 
Stuart and token fields, relate directly or indirectly to 
Yorkshire, whilst other contributions review the 
many works of Fred Pridmore and the numismatic 
holdings of the Yorkshire Museum. Only one paper, 
describing a series of twentieth-century German por- 
celain medallions, sits rather uneasily in this volume. 

That notwithstanding, this is an attractive and 
praiseworthy publication. The contents and layout are 
of a high standard and it is to be earnestly hoped that 
this level of quality can be maintained in subsequent 
volumes of what looks set to become an important 
regional journal. 

C. P. BARCLAY 


Iron Age Coinage in South-East England: The 
Archaeological Context. By Colin Haselgrove. 
BAR 174, Oxford, 1987. 524pp,, 1 plate, 59 figs. £26. 

We are already greatly indebted to Colin Haselgrove 
for his Supplements to Derek Allen’s Gazetteer of 
Find-Spots of Celtic Coins in Britain 1 these are now 
joined by an important new study, which should be 

1 D.E. Allen (London, 1 960) ; Colin Haselgrove, Supple- 
mentary Gazetteer of Find-Spots of Celtic Coins in Britain, 


consulted by every numismatist interested in the 
context of Celtic coins, as opposed to soiely their 
artistic or stylistic features, 

Haselgrove states the two aims of his study as 
follows: first, to provide a control of South-Eastern 
Iron Age coin data (analysis of associations, stratigra- 
phy and site context), and, second, to provide a 
corpus of archaeological evidence. The first chapters 
provide a background to the study of Iron Age 
coinage in Britain, a wide-ranging discussion of the 
archaeological approach to this coinage, and details of 
the analytical procedure required when dealing with 
coin finds. 

Haselgrove presents us with a new classification 
system for British Iron Age coins as a whole. The 
major regional groupings are Western (Dobunni), 
South-Western (Durotriges), Southern (Atrebates), 
South-Eastern (Cantii and Trinovantes), Eastern 
(Catuvellaum), East Anglian (Iceni) and North- 
Eastern (Coritani). Each coin is allotted a phase, 
series and class, in addition to its regional family: for 
instance, E82.2 represents Eastern Region, Phase 8, 
Series 2, Class 2 (developed types of Cvnobelinvs 
gold, silver and bronze coins with Cam/Cvn legends). 
Gallo-Belgic coins, incidentally, come under the 
South-Eastern grouping. The phases of the classifi- 
cation system correspond to Haselgrove’s chronology, 
which is divided into three main periods: (I) imported 
continental coins, (II) continental coins and British 
gold issues, and (HI) British inscribed coins. These 
periods are further subdivided into nine phases, each 
dated as closely as the evidence will allow. 

Archaeological and numismatic evidence for the 
study area. South East England, is presented in the 
form of finds from non-settlement contexts (including 
burials and temples), as well as those from 
settlements. The key settlement sites south of the 
Thames are Canterbury, Silchester and Chichester, 
while north of the Thames they are Colchester, 
Braughing and St Albans. Discussion of both non- 
settlement and settlement coin finds includes the 
diverse and changing patterns of gold, silver and 
bronze coins in different areas and periods, related 
also to archaeological evidence such as pottery and 
amphorae. This section of South-Eastern coin finds is 
supported by three of the appendices: a catalogue of 
relevant hoards and multiple finds, a list of archaeo- 
logical sites in the South East where Iron Age coins 
have certainly been found, and a catalogue of stra- 
tified Iron Age coins from the study area, with their 
archaeological context. 

The final discussion of archaeological contexts deals 

1977 (London, 1978): Celtic Coins found in Britain, I977-S2 
(London, 1984); another Gazetteer forthcoming. 
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with the adoption of coinage in Britain (and coinage 
as evidence of cross-channel contacts), post- 
Caesarian developments, native and Roman coinage 
in South-Eastern Britain, and the vital contribution of 
archaeology to the understanding of coin circulation 
and use. 

This is a serious study, and needs to be digested 
over several sittings. Some of the passages may at first 
perplex numismatists unversed in current archaeo- 
logical theory and terminology, but it is well worth 
persevering. While the classification system is perfec- 
tly logical, and its regional groupings most appro- 
priate, references to the phases, series and classes 
may prove to be too complicated for the non- 
specialist. despite the concordance in Appendix 2. 
Finally, it would have been helpful to have had an 
index, if only of types and sites mentioned, as many 
readers will wish to refer to specific coinages and sites; 
perhaps this could be remedied in a future reprint ot 
revision. 

Haselgrove's work on the South East will inevitably 
become a model and a springboard for similar studies 
of Iron Age coins found in other parts of Britain. The 
more contexts (and especially associations of coins 
with datable artefacts and specific pottery types) 
which can be recorded and published, the more 
precisely will the coins themselves be dated, and their 
use and circulation begin to be better understood. It 
would be ideal for such information to be published 
periodically, either in separate articles, or together in 
one volume, as has recently been initiated in France 
for Iron Age coins found in excavations. 

MELINDA R. MAYS 


The Coins unci Pottery from Hamwic. Edited by P. 
Andrews. Southampton Archaeology Monograph 
.Series - Southampton Finds, volume 1. Southampton 
City Museums, 1988. 141 pp., with 9 plates (of coins) 
and 4 sheets of microfiche (for pottery); card cover. 
£15. 

The authorities of Southampton City Museums are to 
be congratulated for undertaking publication of these 
major monographs. The volumes, of which this is the 
second to appear, are planned for record and discuss- 
ion of excavations in the city since 1946. 

A first impression of this particular composite 
work, in which two apparently very different sorts of 
object are examined, may cause some dismay because 
the coin-record has not been issued independently. 
Yet the coins and the pottery arc related, in that they 
both attest the economic developments in Hamwic; 
each assemblage includes a major amount of locally- 
made specimens and a number of ‘foreign' items. The 
numismatic evidence is one factor taken into account 
when dating the pottery sequence. 

The material comes from over fifty sites, large and 
small, within that part of Southampton which overlies 
the Middle Saxon town of Hamwic. The coins are 
principally those of the eighth century but the register 


is taken through to c.l 100, to allow consideration of 
Hamwic’s occupation after 842, and of the hamwic 
and hamtvn mint-signatures on late Saxon pence. In 
addition to a Byzantine coin, Carolingian and 
Norman deniers, and an Islamic dirham (annotated 
by Mrs 11. W. Brown), the specimens include three 
dozen late Roman bronze coins recovered in specific 
contexts at several of the sites. Whatever their 
secondary use. these were hardly residual items. 

The main numismatic contributors are H. E. Pagan 
and D. M. Metcalf (with J. P. Northover who reports 
on analysis of over sixty sceattas). Pagan has resear- 
ched the previous finds of relevant coins from South- 
ampton. In a separate essay, he discusses the imitative 
solidus of Louis the Pious (Cat. 148) recovered just 
outside Hamwic. One would have preferred his first 
paper, at least, to have preceded Metcalf s work for, 
as it follows, it divorces the plates from the catalogue. 

The illustrations themselves are excellent: the 
sceattas are shown at 2:1; some of the later coins are 
also so enlarged It seems a pity, though, that one 
item (Cat. 35), already published, has therefore been 
omitted here. 

The outstanding aspect of the work is not just the 
record of so many sceattas recovered from all parts of 
Hamwic but the detailed treatment accorded to those 
of series H. Metcalfs introduction is a wide-ranging 
survey of all the sceattas and their evidence for the 
local economy, which enjoyed continental links as 
well as contacts with the Upper Thames Valley. The 
predominance of coins of series H identifies them as 
belonging to Hamwic where they had a peculiarly 
localized use. Metcalf has focussed on these to the 
extent that the catalogue includes (with somewhat 
confusing intercalary numbers) specimens from other 
collections; their classification is discussed in his pre- 
amble. 

The reality of a corpus embedded within a more 
general catalogue is not a little odd. There is no 
doubt, however, that this close study of series H, in its 
home setting, will be of interest and value to all who 
are concerned with eighth-century coinage. 

E. J. E, PIRIE 


Coinage in Ninth-Century Northumbria. The Tenth 
Oxford Symposium on Coinage and Monetary His- 
tory. Edited by D. M. Metcalp. BAR British Series 
180, Oxford, 1987. 417 pp., 21 plates, many figs. 

Northumbrian stycas rated two lines in the Stenton 
Festschrift, Anglo-Saxon Coins (1961). and just some 
notes with a long find-list and one plate in Anglo- 
Saxon Monetary History (1986). Now a considerable 
volume is largely devoted to them, and the remark 
that ‘our knowledge of Northumbrian coinage for 
most of the ninth-century is far more complete than it 
is for other medieval issues' is made by Nicholas 
Brooke in a brief Epilogue (which might be read 
first). This has become possible because the stycas 
though small, minimally aesthetic, and mostly con- 
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taining little or no silver, have been found in large 
hoards from some of which large quantities have 
survived to be studied by a number of numismatic 
scholars. 

Already in 1834 drawings of 945 fully representa- 
tive coins from the Hexham hoard were published by 
the Society of Antiquaries of London. They are now 
republished in this volume with a commentary by 
Elizabeth Pirie, who is engaged in the task of 
publishing York’s massive collection of mainly local 
finds in the detailed context of the whole field. In a 
second paper, on Phases and Groups, based on the 
evidence of over two thousand die-combinations and 
with a greater stress than hitherto on the simple 
central motifs and on spelling patterns, she shows how 
die-links between moneyers’ names form blocks of 
dies, which may have been used concurrently rather 
than consecutively. The archiepiscopal stycas stayed 
separate. The possibility of official dies being cut in 
localities other than (the assumed) York remains 
speculative, as does the significance and to some 
extent the relative dating of the four hundred linking 
die-combinations most with the name of king Aethil- 
red (II) but otherwise irregular. D. M. Metcalf in the 
published discussion emphasises the uncertainties. He 
contributes, too, a consideration of the economic and 
church aspects of the thicker and wider distribution 
which excavation and metal-detecting is adding to the 
data; water-borne trade is convincingly argued as an 
important factor. H. E. Pagan compares the make-up 
of the principal hoards. 

Another of Metcalf’s contributions explores the 
weight-statistics of stycas from different groups, 
reigns and archbishops, and of varieties of Viking 
pennies late in the century. He has also been a leader 
in the application of metal-analyses to the problems, 
here dealt with as well by G. R. Gilmore and D. C. 
Axe. The possibility is raised that the later stycas of 
bright good quality brass may not have been judged 
base metal by the users. Gilmore incidentally stresses 
the continuity in design and progressive reduction of 
silver content between the coins termed by numisma- 
tists sceattas and stycas. 

The historian David Dumville questions the value 
of present numismatic evidence in the continuing 
discussion, led by C. S. S. Lyon, on the precise 
lengths and dates of the reigns of the Northumbrian 
kings through the first half of the ninth century. James 
Booth combines several disciplines in ‘Coins and 
History C.790-C.81G’. By consensus the unique silver 
penny of a King Eanred is discarded, as being a 
problem for southern England. Veronica Smart 
extends her close study of moneyers’ names to those 
on the stycas. 

Three papers arise from the Cuerdale silver-coin 
hoard buried very early in the tenth century - on the 
implications of the sources of its hack-silver and 
ingots for its date and historical context, by James 
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Graham-Campbell; ‘cvnetti reconsidered' by Ian 
Stewart, which was followed by a discussion on the 
number of dies and the size of their issue; and two 
coins of Alfred with enigmatic lettering on the 
reverse, by C. E. Blunt. 

Finally there is a paper by Volker Zedelius, which 
was omitted from the published Seventh Oxford 
Symposium - ‘Eighth -century archaeology in the 
Meuse and Rhine valleys; a context for sceatta finds’. 

R. B. K. STEVENSON 

Corpus Nummorum Saeculorwn IX-Xl Qui in Suecia 
Reperti Sum 3.4 Skane: Maglarp-Ystad. Edited by B. 
Malmer and L. O. Lagerovist. Stockholm, 1987. 
xxvii + 250 pp, 18 plates. 

THIS volume of the Swedish corpus of Viking-Age 
coin finds (CNS) is the second for the southern 
province of Skfine, volumes 3.2 and 3.3 containing the 
large Hurva, Igelosa, and Varpinge hoards having 
been postponed. In the middle ages Sk3ne belonged 
to Denmark, and its rich agricultural lowland sup- 
ported a rather different economy from that of central 
Sweden and the island of Gotland which are repre- 
sented by other CMS volumes. The seventy-one finds 
published here are predominantly of west European 
pennies rather than dirhems and include a higher 
proportion of single finds than is usual in Sweden. 

Two late tenth-/early eleventh-century hoards are 
of particular interest for British numismatics. The 
1842 Reslov hoard ( CNS 3,4 22) was used by Michael 
Dolley in a lecture to this Society in 1974 as evidence 
that /Ethelred II’s First Hand and Second Hand types 
were intended to be independent substantive issues. 
Unfortunately, the hoard has not been kept together 
and only a summary listing of its contents was made 
by B. E. Hildebrand in the Inventory Registers of the 
Statens Historiska Museum, but many of the English 
coins were incorporated into the systematic collection 
and some can be identified in the 1846 edition of 
Anglosachsiska mynt. The find, which has a tpq of 996 
from its German element, contained the following 163 
Anglo-Saxon coins; 


Reform Small Cross (RSC) 23 

(Edgar 16; Edward 5; ZEthelred 2) 

First Hand (FH) 3 

Second Hand (SH) 27 

Benediction Hand (BH) 22 

Crux (C) 88 


Reslov is quite unlike most Scandinavian hoards in 
which the Anglo-Saxon coins represent a gradual 
accumulation with a fairly predictable chronological 
profile building up from the 970s. The exceptional 
features of this find are the large numbers of RSC and 
BH coins and the small representation of the FH type 
(cf. the Varpinge hoard 1 of similar date which con- 

1 K, Jonsson, Viking-Age Hoards and Late Anglo-Saxon 
Coins (Stockholm, 1986), pp. 123-31. 



tamed three RSC, sixty-eight FH. seventy-three SH. 
six BH and one SH/BH mule among 599 Anglo-Saxon 
coins). Assuming Hildebrand was accurate in his 
listing,’ how are we to explain this anomalous com- 
position? The people in Scandinavia would have had 
no cause to select one type in preference to another 
since they used coins by weight not tale, so the pattern 
presumably reflects the addition to the hoard of one 
or more eccentric groups of coins direct from 
England. One such group must have included a 
significant number of SH and BH coins, with perhaps 
some of C but few if any of FH type. The RSC coins 
are likely to have been in a separate parcel, although 
whether they arrived in Scandinavia independently or 
were added to the group of Hand coins before they 
left England we cannot tell. (Michael Metcalf points 
out in a forthcoming Swedish article that the RSC 
coins are virtually unpecked, confirming that they had 
not circulated in the Northern Lands, although pro- 
viding no indication of where they had been in the 
intervening fifteen years.) Jonsson's reconstruction of 
the BH element, 1 which is not referred to in CNS, 
shows that the coins were not freshly drawn from just 
one mint but spanned several different mints and 
moneyers. The overall distribution of mints shows a 
southern bias as one would expect of a hoard in which 
SH and BH are well represented, but this does not 
diminish its status as a mixed sum of money. 

Notwithstanding John Brand’s mocking and 
dismissive criticism of Dolley's argument, 2 * 4 the Reslov 
hoard can validly be used as evidence for the nature of 
the English currency, and as such it supports the view 
that FH and SH were intended to be types of indepen- 
dent status. The subsequent discovery in 1981 of a 
hoard of fifteen SH coins at Chelsea Reach in London 
points in the same direction, as does the rarity of 
mules between the two types. However, the extent to 
which coins of earlier issues were demonetized after 
type changes under /Ethelred and Cnut is a matter on 
which we should keep an open mind. In the case of 
SH the renovatio monetae appears to have failed in 
northern England. 

The second hoard (CA'S 3.4 59), which only came 
to the attention of the authorities some eight years 
ago, is reputed to have been found before 1945 in the 
parish of Everlov, although in CNS it is cautiously 
described as from an unknown Skanian findspot. It is 
a large hoard containing 912 coins and an assortment 


2 In the 1840s Hildebrand was immersed in study of the 
Anglo-Saxon coinage and would not have mistaken FH for 

BH coins. The total number of coins of /Ethelred in the list 

of types (142) concurs with that in his separate summary by 

mint, so that there cannot have been a simple error in a digit. 

Conceivably the number of FH and BFI coins could have 
been transposed, but we would then have difficulty in 
accounting for the number of BH coins in the 1846 catalo- 
gue. Jonsson (p. 100) has commented that twenty-two BH 
coins does seem an uncomfortably large number and it 
would imply that virtually all the unprovenanced BH coins in 
public and private collections must emanate from Swedish 


of ornamental silver. The 335 Anglo-Saxon coins end 
with five of /Ethelred II's Last Small Cross (c.1009- 
16), the German coins end with ones of Henry II as 
emperor (1014-24), and the Bohemian with one of 
Duke Oldrich ( 1012—34). The terminus post quern is 
provided by nine Small Cross coins of Cnut with the 
title rex Dcenorum (Hauberg type 1), which are 
generally thought to date from Cnut’s assumption of 
control of Denmark following his brother Harold’s 
death in 1018. 

In 1986 Stewart Lyon and I drew attention to the 
problems that this dating presents for the English 
series. 5 explaining that two factors - the presence of a 
specimen in the hoard from Slethei in Norway, which 
ends with some 530 English Last Small Cross coins, 
and that fact that some of the +CNVT REX D/ENOR 
obverse dies appear to have been cut by the Lincoln 
die-cutter - point to the Danish coins having been 
issued before the introduction of Quatrefoil in 
England. That view is now strengthened by the 
similar composition of the 'Everlov' hoard, and by 
Brita Maimer’s demonstration that the die-chains 
containing Cnut’s early Danish coins commence with 
an exclusively Small Cross phase before imitative 
Quatrefoil dies are introduced into it. 6 Moreover, the 
suggestion we made that the title rex Dcenorum might 
be dismissed as a misunderstanding by the Lincoln 
die-cutter is no longer plausible now that Hauberg 1 
can be seen to be a distinct phase involving several 
obverse dies. The choice thus lies between dating the 
introduction of Quatrefoil in England to late 1018 or 
1019, i.e. at least two years after Cnut’s accession and 
after the payment of the massive tribute of 1018, 
which seems improbable, or attributing Cnut’s first 
Danish coins to before 1018 and the death of I larokl. 
In favour of the latter one can cite the Serpent coins 
of Harthacnut struck during Cnut's lifetime, although 
the situation was not quite parallel for Cnut w ; as then 
absent in England and Harthacnut was presumably 
ruling on his father’s behalf. 

The ’Everlov’ hoard also contains some coins that 
are significant for the Hiberno-Norse series. No. 799, 
a Long Cross coin in the name of /Ethelred and a 
previously unrecorded Dublin moneyer ‘Goidstegn’. 
has a Style of bust that is mainly found on Chester- 
signed coins. The group is extensive, involving at least 
twenty-five specimens, and. although Dolley had sug- 
gested an Irish attribution for some of them. I have 


finds. But that is not impossible, given the extreme rarity of 
the type. 

1 Jonsson, p. 100. 

4 J. D. Brand. Periodic Change of Type in the Anglo- 
Saxon and Norman Periods (Rochester, 1984). pp. 21-22. 

* M. Blackburn and S. Lyon, 'Regional die-production in 
Cnut's Quatrefoil issue', Anglo-Saxon Monetary History, 
edited by M. A S. Blackburn (Leicester, 1986). pp. 223-72. 
at pp. 258-9 

6 B. Maimer, 'On the Danish coinage of Cnut. Hauberg 
type 1’, NNUM 1986. 219-22. 
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urged caution in removing them ali from the English 
series. 7 This new coin should prompt a fresh review of 
the whole group, considering whether it is imitative, 
and if so of Hiberno-Norse or some other origin, or 
whether the obverse die is an official one abstracted 
from Chester. No. 807, a Long Cross coin in the name 
of Sihtric, is the first recorded reverse copying coins of 
the Winchester moneyer Leofwold, but the style and 
legend (+sjSHTRtc x difljne) are irregular and its 
weight (0.88g) is light, suggesting that this may be a 
Scandinavian imitation, as the CNS editors point out. 
(It is from the same obverse die as BEH 79, imitating 
the Lincoln moneyer Stegenbit.) 

Another Long Cross coin (no. 805), to which 
Stewart Lyon kindly drew my attention, is the most 
significant of the Hiberno-Norse pieces, for it has four 
pellets on the reverse and would normally be 
classified as Dolley’s Phase II. Indeed, it is a die- 
duplicate of SCBI British Museum, Hiberno-Norse 
68. Phase IE is thought to have run from c. 1020-35, 
i.e. after the coins copying the Quatrefoil type. The 
presence of this specimen in the hoard implies that 
some pieces with four pellets on the reverse were 
struck rather earlier. Other factors can now be seen to 
support an earlier dating for some of the ‘Phase II’ 
coins. Three of the four Dublin moneyers who are 
named in the Hiberno-Norse Helmet type (Car, Gio- 
dric, and Siulf) do not appear on any subsequent issue 
except Phase II, in which they each occur with reverse 
legends almost identical to those on the Helmet coins. 
The fourth moneyer, Fseremin, is named on all types, 
and his name must eventually have become immo- 
bilized. The style of certain Phase II coins is so close 
to that of Phase I Long Cross that it has been hard to 
believe that they were separated by some fifteen 
years. Moreover, the weights of the best Phase II 
coins are similar to those of Phase I Long Cross but 
higher than those of later issues, which in the past has 
led us to think that Phase II introduced a reformed 
weight standard that was soon abandoned, but this 
may not be the case if the heavy pieces in fact belong 
rather earlier. The ‘Everlov’ hoard thus raises impor- 
tant questions about the sequence of issues that will 
require further detailed investigation. It remains to be 
seen whether the four- pellet Long Cross coins were 
produced in parallel with the later Phase I types or 
whether, as seems more likely, they can be divided 
into two discrete groups, one perhaps preceding the 
Helmet issue and the other following after Quatrefoil. 

The CNS series continues to develop, laying out the 
rich Swedish find material with great accuracy, clarity, 
and convenience, and as ever we are indebted to the 
editors and contributors for their dedication to the 
project . 

M. A. S. BLACKBURN 


7 M. Blackburn, ‘An imitative workshop active during 
/Eihclrcd ll's Long Cross issue'. Studies in Northern Coin- 
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Coins of the Anarchy 1J35-54. By GEORGE C. BOON. 
National Museum of Wales, 1988. 46 pp. 

There have been a number of booklets issued by 
museums in recent years to introduce some aspect of 
numismatics to the general reader. This one is a 
model of its kind. It brings to the notice of the layman 
as well as the student of English coinage the impor- 
tance of the numismatic collection of the National 
Museum of Wales. This collection has been 
developed considerably during the curatorship of the 
author, especially in the field of Norman coinage. The 
turbulent years of the dynastic strife between King 
Stephen and his cousin Matilda and her son Henry are 
described and illustrated by the coins of the period. In 
particular, the remarkable Coed-y-Wena)lt hoard of 
silver pennies of the Empress and her contemporaries 
are set in the context of the general pattern of the 
coinages of Stephen. This hoard has trebled the 
number of Matilda’s coins known to us and illumi- 
nates something of the commercial activity in Robert 
of Gloucester’s honour of Glamorgan and the Earl of 
Warwick's neighbouring lordship of Gower. 

George Boon has keyed his text around forty 
excellent colour photographs, supplemented by black 
and white illustrations of coins, seals, sculpture, 
embroidery, a coin die and maps. In a section on 
Norman coin portraiture the canopy engraved on 
William I’s Type III is compared to William’s 
audience-hall depicted in the Bayeux Tapestry. The 
map of mints is set opposite one showing population 
density based upon Domesday Book data. It is noted 
that Angevin pennies are located at the county town 
of Dorset but that Type II pennies of Stephen are 
credited to the ancient episcopal seat of Dorchester 
near Wallingford. One of the great rarities of the 
period in the Cardiff collection is the unique 
B RiC i t b R penny which is assigned to Brian fitz 
Count, Count Alan of Brittany’s son, though the 
tentative placement of the onto-’ mint name to 
Wallingford Castle (i.e. ‘at the Tower’ is suggested by 
the author) might benefit from further discussion. 
Boon favours a pre-war date, 1 137, for the issue of the 
problematic pereric coins, a date soon after the 
arrival of the Empress in September 1139 for the 
defaced Bnstol coins and a date possibly no later than 
1140 for the defaced Nottingham coins. The difficulty 
in setting such early years for the defaced coinages, 
most of which arguably come late in the period of 
issue of Type I, is the fact that the overwhelming 
evidence of hoards and single finds points to a long 
period of issue for this type. 

Whilst acknowledging the Flemish influence in the 
design of the fine series of ‘York Group' coins 
acquired for the National Museum of Wales collec- 


ages of the Eleventh Century , edited by C. J. Becker 
(Copenhagen, 1981), pp. 29-8K, at p. 59. 
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tion, Boon prefers the traditional York attribution to 
the suggestion by Seaby that the series may be 
continental. However, recent finds from the London 
area seem to indicate that the ‘centre of gravity’ of the 
group may not be so far north as has usually been 
assumed. The author's suggested transcription and 
interpretation of no. 13 as questionably being minted 
by a Yorkshire ‘William of Carnaby’ is ingenious 
though scarcely warranted, and the connection of a 
further ornamented type to a certain Thomas fitz 
Ulfiet of York is an attribution that is overdue for 
re-appraisal. 

This booklet is well-produced and very readable, 
and it admirably illustrates the importance of 
numismatics as a valuable component to the study of 
history. 

PETER SEABY 


Later Medieval Mints: Organisation, Administration 
and Techniques. Edited by N. J Mayhew and Peter 
Spufford. The Eighth Oxford Symposium on Coin- 
age and Monetary History. Oxford, 1988. 242 pp. 

The eighth Oxford Symposium on Coinage and Mon- 
etary History struck a new note in its approach, at 
least as far as medieval topics are concerned. Instead 
of concentrating on a particular series or region, it 
took a thematic approach, the contributors having as 
their brief the task of throwing light on the large-scale 
factory mints of the later middle ages. This is clearly 
an important subject and the idea of providing a 
Europe-wide survey of current work and ideas in the 
area can only be welcomed. In the event the sheer 
absence of evidence or the course of individual 
research inevitably ensured that full correspondence 
with the terms of the brief was an unattainable ideal, 
but nevertheless a corpus of valuable material and 
ideas has been produced. The specialist in British 
numismatics and monetary history cannot complain 
about this more general scope, particularly as the 
contributions included feature five devoted to matters 
directly relevant to British studies as against six 
European, not including Peter Spufford’s overall 
discussion of the subject. 

The papers on non-British subjects include a study 
by Helen Brown of the Cairo mint which illuminates 
both the similarities and differences between factory 
mints in the western and Islamic worlds. Lucia Tra- 
vaini surveys the variety of Italian mints, noting in 
particular the distinction between mints farmed out 
and those directly managed by communal authorities, 
while Alan Stahl’s paper focusses on the Venetian 
mint, the greatest example of the directly-managed 
factory mints. Peter Ilisch considers the very different 
German scene, where smaller, often temporary mints 
proliferated, his main task being to list the known 
German nrintmasters of the period 1400-1500. Jorge n 
Steen Jensen struggles with the scanty evidence to 
reconstruct the careers and activities of Scandinavian 


mintmasters in the later middle ages, while Marjoke 
de Roos discusses the personnel of one particular 
mint, Dordrecht in Holland. 

The papers with direct relevance to British 
numismatics are generally somewhat less wide- 
ranging in scope - presumably the imminence of the 
new history of the Royal Mint makes a general survey 
of English mint organisation redundant. Instead more 
specific aspects of mint organisation are covered in 
detail. Interestingly more than one contributor has as 
the basis of his or her paper the need to believe what 
original sources tell us. Pamela Nightingale considers 
the critical period of the late eleventh and twelfth 
centuries when the English minting organisation was 
beginning to make the transition to the more- 
centralised structure of the later middle ages. She 
follows the Dialogue of the Exchequer in stressing the 
importance of the king’s profit even, against Allen’s 
view, for the reforms of 1158 as much as for those of 
1180, both of which demonstrate the king’s concern to 
secure his minting profits during the great increase in 
output which began in the later twelfth century. 

Christopher Challis reconciles the apparent confu- 
sion and contradictions on the subject of assay and 
fineness in the mint documents preserved in the Red 
Book of the Exchequer to make it quite clear that 
these sources are in fact consistent and that their 
authors had a clear grasp of their subject. Nicholas 
Mayhew tackles the accounts of the Irish mints of 
1279-84 to produce revised estimates of their output 
and hence of the Irish currency. By comparing availa- 
ble estimates of currency in Ireland, England and 
Scotland he reveals the relatively high figures of the 
Scottish currency, ascribing this to the different levels 
of taxation and royal expenditure abroad maintained 
by the kings of Scotland and England. 

Back inside the mint, Joan Murray publishes a 
tender for the Scottish coinage made by the goldsmith 
Richard Wardlaw in 1538 which lists the tools and 
equipment needed. Jean Duplessy examines the 
parallel mint organisations in France of Henry VI and 
Charles VII, illustrating how two virtually identical 
structures could be used to pursue contrasting mone- 
tary policies: of strong money in the English-held 
lands and debasement under Valois control. 

The first article in the volume, Peter Spufford’s 
introduction, provides as one might expect a clear and 
comprehensive survey of the European minting 
scene, while drawing particularly on his unrivalled 
knowledge of the late medieval Netherlands. In this 
paper he virtually accomplishes the purpose of the 
volume single-handedly. His overview provides the 
essential context in which to view the other contri- 
butions. The volume is of the usual workmanlike 
BAR format, with the odd misprint having slipped by, 
though with nothing too significant (I assume the 
reference on p. 47 should be to billon coinage not 
bullion coinage). 

B. J. COOK 
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Sylloge of Coitts of the British Isles -31. The Norweb 
Collection, Tokens of the British Isles, 1575-1750. 
Part I, England; Bedfordshire to Devon. By R. H. 
Thompson. London, published by Spink & Son Ltd., 
1984. 4to. xl + 35 plates. Cloth. ISBN 0 907605 11 
7.-38. Part II, Dorset, Durham, Essex and Glo- 
ucestershire. By R. H. Thompson. London, 
published by Spink & Son Ltd. , 1988. 4to. Ixxxi + 171 
comprising 41 plates., indices. Cloth. ISBN 0 907605 
23 0. 

I well remember the late Emery May Norweb, on 
the sole occasion when I met her and her husband in 
their suite at Claridge’s, declaring that her collection 
of tokens was just about the only pan of their conjoint 
enormous numismatic assemblages that could more or 
less safely be kept at home. Whether it actually was, I 
don’t know. But I do know how extremely helpful she 
was when it turned out that there were one or two 
Welshmen represented there and nowhere else. She 
lent them freely, and I was privileged to study them 
through the intermediacy of Robert Thompson, who 
had been spending some time studying the Bristol 
farthings as the Norwebs' guest in Cleveland. 

These and the subsequent fascicules to come will be 
prized by all concerned with seventeenth -century 
tokens, and they stand comparison for the scholarship 
of their editor with any other contribution to the 
Sylloge. In passing one feels obliged to comment, 
however, on the extraordinarily good quality of the 
plates in Part II, representing advances in printing- 
technology even since the first Part appeared. Since 
comparison of letter- forms and other punches offers a 
means of progress in the study of the series as a 
whole, the Sylloge here lives up to the hopes of its 
founders. 

The first fascicule has a brief introduction devoted 
largely to a numerical classification-scheme for the 
many types, and this is repeated in the second, with 
the index to that classification which experience 
doubtless demanded - indeed, it is a necessity. Part I 
says a little about the Norwebs; and, most welcome, 
more than a little about R. A. Nott, the great 
collector, so many of whose tokens came into Mrs 
Norweb’s possession. But attention focusses mainly 
on the detailed study of Bristol farthings, which in 
their seventeenth-century guise formed the model for 
many of the better-quality issues elsewhere, munici- 
pal or in some cases private - sometimes a very close 
model, as in the case of the Cork pennies, or the 
private issues at Haverfordwest. Of course the coastal 
trade played a considerable part in the distribution of 
the Bristol issue; places such as Newport and Cardiff 
seem never to have risen - if that is the word - to 
issues of their own, municipal or (more likely) pri- 
vate, and the distribution of stray finds of Bristol 
farthings, with a very slight admixture of other 
municipal issues as from Bridgwater, Gloucester, 
Cork and one or two other places, is quite impressive 
as a mark of Bristol’s standing as the great emporium 
of the west. Though it appears not to be stated (at 


least, it is not stated in S. Sydenham’s valuable paper 
on Bath tokens in Proc. Bath Nat. Hist, tfe Antiq. 
Field Club x (1905), pp. 434 ff ,) that the Bristol issue 
was the model for Bath in 1659/60, the Bath tokens do 
follow the Bristol standard more or less, and replaced 
various individual tradesmen’s pieces; it is interesting 
to observe that of the twenty-three members of the 
Chamber meeting under the mayor to decide upon 
the issue, eight were private tokeners. In contrast 
with the absence of local issuers in Newport and 
Cardiff, we have a single issuer at Caerleon (upstream 
of Newport - though none at Usk, a larger borough) 
and a plurality - seven, none municipal - at Chep- 
stow, which begs the same sort of question, and 
perhaps attracts the same sort of answer, as the 
sometimes unexpectedly patchy distribution of pub- 
checks in its turn two centuries later. 

Thompson’s account of the Bristol farthings is the 
first to provide an accurate transcription and discuss- 
ion of the Common Council ordinances of the day, 
correcting the Bristol historian, John Latimer, in 
some particulars - e.g., that they were struck in the 
Tower of London; though to be sure Latimer’s phras- 
ing (Annals of Bristol in the 17th Century, 1900, p. 
235) may refer only to the ‘stamp’ having been made 
there, as was indeed the case. It is a pity that the 
plates do not quite enable the curious to check 
Thompson’s stunning observation regarding the flag 
on the vessel appearing in the city arms, on the 1652 
tokens, as being the Commonwealth jack (and 
wrongly engraved at that)! However, more than 
ample recompense is provided by the first-rate 
numismatic discussion of the series. 

GEORGE C. BOON 


The Britannia Gold Bullion Coin. The Royal Mint, 
1987. 16 pp. 

This brochure is to promote the Britannia, a coin 
containing one ounce of fine gold. It is a team effort, 
by officers of the Royal Mint, Sir Roy Strong, the 
artist Philip Nathan, the queen’s assay master and the 
chairman of the London Gold Market, who discuss 
the Project, the Design, the Tradition, the Production 
Process and the Future. 

Although the modern sovereign has been a most 
popular and widely traded bullion coin, the Britannia 
was conceived from the desire to rival the South 
African Krugerrand and its successors - the Canadian 
Maple Leaf, the American Eagle and the Australian 
Nugget. When the Krugerrand was introduced some 
twenty years ago, it was seen as a superb piece of 
marketing, being a known net weight of fine gold, and 
legal tender, driving a coach and horses through most 
import legislation, especially VAT. Not to mention a 
rising gold price, of happy memory. 

A rather refreshing standing figure of Britannia, by 
Philip Nathan, reminds us of de Saulles’s design of 
nearly a century ago. And production, which started 
in August 1987, was to the highest possible standard. 
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the Britannia being produced in a new Precious 
Metals Unit, opened only in 1986. By Graham Dyer 
we are given a sketch of the tradition of the sovereign, 
which most of us possibly know, and by Sir Roy 
Strong of the design of Britannia, which most are 
unlikely to know. Artist Philip Nathan gives us some 
of the why’s and wherefore's of some of his designs, 
and the chief engraver, the assistant director of 
production and the queen’s assay master, take us 
through the production process. 

The chairman of the London Gold Market 
discusses the future. Without precedent, the piece has 
no fixed price but will be sold at the gold price on the 
day, with a small premium (some 3 per cent) to cover 


expenses, but for domestic sales the immediate disin- 
centive to investment must be VAT. From the figures 
quoted, on a mid-1987 price of £270, to recoup the 
VAT alone, one would have had to have held gold 
since the introduction of VAT in 1982, with no (net) 
appreciation, when one could have doubled one’s 
money in the money market. On the other hand the 
previous ten years from 1971 saw a 15-fold or more 
increase, and one would have doubled one's money or 
more in 1979-80, so who is to say what next year will 
bring. A year of plenty, perhaps, after seven years of 
famine? 

P. D. MITCHELL 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
BRITISH NUMISMATIC SOCIETY, 1988 

PRESIDENTS OF THE SOCIETY 


1903-08 P. W. P. Carlyon-Britton, DL, FSA 

1909 W. J. Andrew, FSA 

1910-14 P. W. P. Carlyon-Britton, DL, FSA 

1915-19 Lieut. -Col H. W. Morrieson, RA, FSA 

1920-21 Frederick A. Walters, FSA 

1922 J. Sanford Saltus - till 22 June 

1922 Grant R. Francis - from 28 June 

1923-25 Grant R. Francis 

1926-27 Major W. J. Freer, VD, DL, FSA 

1928 Major P. W. P. Carlyon-Britton, DL, JP, FSA - till 20 February 

1928 Lieut. -Col H. W. Morrieson, RA, FSA - from 22 February 

1929-32 Lieut. -Col H. W. Morrieson, RA, FSA 

1933-37 V. B. Crowther-Beynon, MBE, MA, FSA 

1938 — 45 H. W. Taffs, MBE 

1946-50 Christopher E. Blunt. OBE, FSA 

1951-54 Edgar J. Winstanley 

1955-58 Horace H. King, MA 

1959-63 Derek F. Allen, BA, FSA 

1964-65 C. Wilson Peck, FPS, FSA 

1966-70 C. S. S. Lyon, MA, FI A 

1971-75 Stuart E. Rigold, MA, FSA 

1976-80 Peter Woodhead, FSA 

1981-83 J. D. Brand, MA, FCA 

1984-88 H. E. Pagan, MA, FSA 

1989- C. E. Challis. BA, PhD, FSA, FRHistS 


THE JOHN SANFORD SALTUS MEDAL 

This medal is awarded by ballot of all the members triennially ‘to the member of the Society whose paper or 
papers appearing in the Society’s publications shall receive the highest number of votes from the members as 
being in their opinion the best in the interest of numismatic science’. 

The medal was founded by the late John Sanford Saltus, Officer de la Legion d’Honneur, a Vice-President of 
the Society, by the gift of £200 in the year 1910. 


MEDALLISTS 

1910 P. W. P. Carlyon-Britton. DL, FSA 

1911 Miss Helen Farquhar 

1914 W. J. Andrew, FSA 

1917 L. A. Lawrence. FSA 

1920 Lieut. -Col. H. W. Morrieson, RA, FSA 

1923 H. Alexander Parsons 

1926 Grant R. Francis, FSA 

1929 J. S. Shirley-Fox, RBA 

1932 Charles Winter 

1935 Raymond Carlyon-Britton 

1938 William C. Wells 

1941 CUTHBERT A. WHITTON 

1944 Not Awarded 

1947 R. Cyril Lockett, JP, FSA 
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1950 Christopher E. Blunt, OBE, FSA 

1953 Derek F. Allen, BA, FSA 

1956 F. Elmore Jones 

1959 R. H. M. DOLLEY, BA, FSA 

1962 Horace H. King, M A 

1965 H. Schneider 

1968 Edgar J. Winstanley 

1968 C. Wilson Peck, FPS, FSA (Posthumous Award) 
1971 B. H. I. H. Stewart, MA, FSA, FSA Scot 
1974 C. S. S. Lyon, MA, FSA, FIA 
1977 Stuart E. Rigold, MA, FSA 
1980 Miss Marion M. Archibald, MA, FSA 
1983 Dr D. M. Metcalf. MA, DPhil, DLitt, FSA 
1986 Mrs Joan E. L. Murray, MBE, MA 


The President, Mr Pagan was in the chair at all 
meetings, these being held at the Warburg Institute. 

On 26 January, Dr Richard Reece read a paper 
entitled ‘Roman Britain: coins and currency’. 

On 23 February, Mr Gerland William Bell, Mr 
David Edwards, Mr Thomas Hemingway, Mr 
Michael Kelly, Mr Peter William Lawrence, and Mr 
Ernest James Patterson were elected to Ordinary 
Membership. Mr J. D. Brand read a paper entitled 
‘Some Short Cross questions re-considered, part II’. 

On 29 March, Mr A. H. Chubb was elected to 
Ordinary Membership. A paper entitled ‘Continuity 
and change in the eighteenth-century Royal Mint’, by 
Mr G. P. Dyer and Professor Peter Gaspar, was read 
by Mr Dyer. 

On 26 April, Mr D. K. Brown, Mrs E. R. Cox, Mr 
E. George, and Dr Gerard V6rmesse were elected to 
Ordinary Membership. Dr A. Mikolaczyk read a 
paper entitled ‘Anglo-Saxon coins in early Mediaeval 
Poland’. 

On 24 May, Dr J. R. Maddicott was elected to 
Ordinary Membership. Mr H. E. Manville read a 
paper entitled ‘Square Pegges and Round Robins’. 

On 28 June, Mr I. Anderson, Mr Lionel Barker and 
Mr F. W. Mason were elected to Ordinary Member- 
ship. Mr C. S. S. Lyon read a paper entitled ‘Regional 
differentiation in Anglo-Saxon coinage’. 

On 27 September, Mr E. Hudson was elected to 
Ordinary Membership. The President announced the 
death of Mr E. R. D. Elias. Mr J. E. Cribb read a 
paper entitled ‘Origins of the Hong Kong coinage, 
1841-1866’. 

On 25 October, Mr N. J. Hill, Mr Jonathan Morris, 


Mr John Edward Lewis, Professor Simone Scheers, 
and the Coin Cabinet, Deutsche Bank, Hanover were 
elected to Ordinary Membership. The President 
announced that this was the occasion of the first 
Howard Linecar Lecture, and spoke of Mr Linecar’s 
contribution to numismatics. The first Howard Line- 
car Lecture, entitled ‘English numismatics, progress 
and prospects’ was then delivered by Dr Ian Stewart. 

At the Anniversary Meeting on 22 November, the 
following Officers and Council were elected for 1989: 

President: C. E. Challis, BA, PhD, FR Hists, FSA 
Vice-Presidents: G. V. Doubleday; C.S.S. Lyon, MA, 
FAA, FIA; H. Schneider; B. H. I. H. Stewart, RD. 
MA, DLitt, FRS, Ed, FBA, FSA, FSA Scot, MP; 
P. Woodhead, FSA 
Director: R. H. Thompson, ALA 
Treasurer: T. G. Webb-Ware, MA, ACA 
Secretary: W. Slayter 
Librarian: R. Bland, MA 
Editors: B. J. Cook, BA, PhD; G. P. Dyer, BSc 
Council: D. Bateson, BA, PhD, FSA Scot; J. Bis- 
pham; M. J. Bonser; R. J. Eaglen, MA, LLM; C. 
Eimer; D. Fearon; W. A. D. Freeman, PhD; H. E. 
Pagan, MA, FSA; D. Sellwood, MSc, CE, MI 
Mech, Eng; P. E. F. Stott, MA, FSA Scot. 

Council’s proposals that the subscriptions for 1989 
should remain unchanged at £18 for Ordinary Mem- 
bers and £7.50 for Junior Members were adopted. 
The President, Mr H. E. Pagan, delivered his Presi- 
dential Address. 



REPORT OF THE AUDITOR 
TO THE MEMBERS OF 
THE BRITISH NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 


I have audited the Balance Sheet and Income and Expenditure Account by reference to the books and records of the Society 
and supporting information and explanations. 

In my opinion these financial statements are in accordance with those records and correctly show the state of the Society’s 
Fund as at 31 October 1987 and of the Surplus of Income over Expenditure for the year ended on that date. 

R. A. MERSON, FCA 
Honorary Auditor 


Balance Sheet as at 31 October 1987 


1986 

£ £ 
13,177 
2,486 


GENERAL PURPOSES FUND 
Balance at 1 November 1985 
Add: Excess of Income over 
Expenditure for the year 


1987 

£ £ 


15,663 

1,944 


£15,663 


Surplus carried forward 


£17,607 


160 

188 

1,732 

6,000 

33,000 

393 


41,473 


Represented by: 

ASSETS 

Library and Furniture at cost 
less amounts written off 
Stock of Books and Photographs 
Sundry Debtors 
Investments at cost 
Chartered Trust Pic deposit 
Cash at Bankers and in Hand 
Bank - Deposit Accounts 
Current Account 


160 

81 

444 

6,000 


37,051 

347 


37,398 

44,083 


25,810 

£15,663 


484 

Less: LIABILITIES 

J. Sanford Saltus Medal Fund 

186 

167 

Schneider Research Fund 

167 

5,000 

Linecar Fund 

5,474 

168 

Subscriptions received in advance 

161 

695 

Sundry Creditors and Outstanding Charges 

538 

19,296 

Creditors and provisions for Journals 

19,950 


26,476 

£17,607 


1 The balance on the Linecar Fund represents the original bequest of £5000 together with deposit account 
interest earned during the year, there having been no expenditure during the year. 
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Income and Expenditure Account 
for the year ended 31 October 1987 

1986 1987 


£ 

£ 

INCOME 


£ 

£ 



Subscriptions and Entrance 






Fees received for 1986 




8,403 


and earlier years 



8,492 

3,682 


Interest received 



3,514 

241 


Donations 

Sale of Publications: 



110 

498 


Backnumbers 


694 


282 


Photographs 


42 


459 


Carausius & Allectus 


268 

1,004 

13,565 

150 

Less: EXPENDITURE 

Sanford Saltus Medal 


150 

13,120 


596 

Printing, Postage and Stationery 


296 



313 

Library - Purchases 

313 




300 

Binding 

200 




123 

Insurance 

154 

654 



195 

Storage of Publications 


156 



218 

Photographs 


31 



288 

Carausius & Allectus 


92 



234 

Sundries 


296 



475 

Net Cost of Congress Reception 


- 



2,792 

British Numismatic Journal 56 


1,676 



9,250 

Provision towards cost 

Less: Overprovision for prior 

9,500 




963 

Journals 

- 




9,500 

11,079 11,176 


£ 2,486 


EXCESS OF INCOME OVER EXPENDITURE 


£ 1,944 



PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 1988 

H. E. PAGAN 

This is our eighty-fourth anniversary meeting and the last at which I shall be addressing you as President. It has 
been a great privilege to have held office as your President, and I am glad to say that I hand over to my 
successor a Society both a little larger in membership and rather stronger in financial terms than was the 
position when I assumed office at the end of 1983, 

I can claim no personal credit for these achievements, for the foundations for our present relative prosperity 
were laid under my two predecessors as President, and such progress as we have made recently should be 
attributed to the collective efforts of our officers and council. Nevertheless I am pleased that my term of office 
should have coincided with a period in which the Society has prospered, for in my case the affection that we all 
feel for the Society is perhaps a little intensified by the fact that I have a family connection with it that goes back 
to the year of our foundation, for a relative of mine, Arthur Rutter Bayley, of Great Malvern in 
Worcestershire, was one of our members for the first forty years of our existence. 

It may indeed interest you to know that my own first steps in collecting English hammered coins were 
triggered by the fact that when my relative drew up his will, leaving his two cabinets of coins not to me, for I 
was only three years old at the time, but to the Ashmolean Museum, he failed to notice that the wording of his 
bequest (‘my two cabinets of coins’) excluded his Oxford pound of Charles I, which had never fitted into either 
cabinet, and it therefore remained in my family’s possession until a deal was struck by which 1 was supplied 
when a teenager with Ashmolean duplicates of equivalent value to it. 

As of tonight our ordinary membership stands at 504, of whom 381 are personal members and 123 are 
institutions. We also have six junior members. This represents a net gain of twenty-four since the end of 1984, 
but a gain of only one during the present year, for although we have elected twenty-one new members, we have 
lost four members by death, eight by resignation and eight just now by amova). 

The senior in age of the members who have died was Harry George Stride, who died on 7 February at the age 
of ninety-three. He worked for the Royal Mint in various administrative capacities between 1920 and February 
1962, attaining the rank of Chief Clerk in 1949, and he became familiar to numismatists as the member of the 
Mint staff who dealt with enquiries of a numismatic nature. In this capacity he produced a brief but useful 
outline history of the Royal Mint, which found a place on many numismatists’ bookshelves, and deserves a 
certain immortality in that it seems to have been incautious reading of a sentence in it about the London 
monogram type of Alfred which led, directly or indirectly, to the Royal Mint’s interesting decision to hold 
1100th anniversary celebrations in 1986. Although Mr Stride did not join our Society until March 1962, he had 
previously contributed a good article to volume 28 of our Journal on the evidence provided by the Mint records 
for the early stages of Charles IPs gold coinage, and it is pleasing that he should have remained one of our 
members until his death. 

Henry Mossop, who died about three weeks ago at the age of sixty-nine, had been a member since January 
1959. He made fine collections of Ancient British coins and coins of Lincolnshire mints, many of them found in 
the vicinity of his Lincolnshire farm, and he will be remembered by his book The Lincoln Mint c. 890-1279, 
edited by Dr Veronica Smart but based on Mr Mossop’s initial research, which is still the only extensive 
die-study of the coins of an English mint to have appeared in print. 

Another loss that touches us closely is that of Edward Remy Duncan Elias, a member of the Society since 
1978, who died in Amsterdam on 5 August at the age of sixty eight. Edward Elias enjoyed a successful career as 
a lawyer and banker both in his native Netherlands and in Indonesia, in the course of which he gradually 
became an ardent collector and student of coins. From the mid 1970s onwards his principal field of interest was 
the Anglo-Gallic series, which was badly in need of modern numismatic research, and he explored its 
complexities at first in various scholarly notes, of which the most substantial was one of the coinage of Bergerac 
published in our Journal, and then in his very useful book, The Anglo-Gallic Coins, published jointly by our 
member M. Emile Bourgey and by Messrs Spink in 1984. This book represented a considerable advance over 
anything previously available, especially in its treatment of the Aquitanian coinage of English rulers in the 
fourteenth century, and it will convey to posterity both Elias’s knowledge nf the series and something of his 
personality, for he wrote much as he spoke, and those of us who had the pleasure of meeting him will miss his 
courteous presence and his real enthusiasm for our subject. 

The fourth member who we have lost by death is Mr David Baum, of Middlesborough, who we elected a 
member in June 1987 and who died in April this year. 

I have as in previous years to express my warm thanks to my fellow officers for their hard work and support 
during the year. I single out for special mention Graham Dyer, who gives up his post this evening having served 
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as our Director since 1981. During the last eight years he has coped admirably with the task of organising our 
programme of meetings and with the no less demanding role of advising your President and your Council on 
any matter of difficulty that has from time to time cropped up. He now becomes one of the editors of our 
Journal and I have no doubt that we shall benefit from having him in that capacity. He will be succeeded as 
Director by Robert Thompson, who previously served as our Librarian from 1966 to 1981 . and who we are very 
pleased to have again as one of our officers. 

Our Secretary and Treasurer have continued to carry the main burden of the administration of the Society, 
and our ability, despite another year’s inflation, to hold the annual subscription unchanged at £18, as it has 
been since 1 January 1981, reflects our Treasurer’s skill in ensuring that we earn the maximum interest on the 
sums of money that we currently have on deposit. Our financial position could be stronger, for we have each 
year to find a substantial sum of money to pay the printing costs of BNJ, but our surplus of assets over liabilities 
did stand at £17,607 at 31 October 1987 and will be in the region of £18,000 in the financial year that lias just 
ended. This makes it feasible to contemplate, as I suggested in my Presidential Address last year, producing a 
newsletter twice a year in addition to the BNJ, and this idea has been approved by Council in principle. 

I take the opportunity to remind members that the Society is always glad to receive gifts or bequests of any 
size, and that in an age when publishing the results of scholarly research is less likely than ever to be paid for 
from the public purse, learned societies such as our own must be more active in asking for money and putting it 
to good use. In this connection our Council has indicated to the Royal Numismatic Society that we would be 
willing to make them an interest free loan of £2,000 towards the cost of their likely forthcoming publication of 
the first-ever complete listing of coin hoards from Roman Britain, compiled by Professor Anne Robertson, 
subject to our share in the publication being recognised on its title leaf and subject to our being satisfied that the 
publication is as commercially viable as is in all the circumstances practicable. Making this sum available to the 
RNS must be properly authorised by a general meeting of this Society at some future date, and all I wish to do 
tonight is to indicate what has been under discussion. 

I have also to express our thanks to our Librarian, Roger Bland, who with a student assistant reorganised 
ours and the RNS’s joint library during the summer, and has dealt efficiently with what was a threatening 
accumulation of unbound periodicals, sale catalogues and so on. Members generally may not yet be aware that 
the library has expanded beyond its traditional limits and that our collection of sale catalogues and some of our 
periodicals are now shelved in the area of the Warburg Institute’s basement adjacent to our library room 
proper. 

The high point of our programme during the year was the first Howard Linecar lecture, delivered at our 
October meeting by our Vice-President Ian Stewart. In the course of it he discussed a number of topics of 
considerable general interest to British numismatists and I am pleased to say that it is intended that ihe text of 
his lecture should be printed in full in our Journal for 1988. His remarks excuse me from saying anything very 
lengthy about the same subjects, but I think that it is right that I should say as your President that I do very 
much share Dr Stewart’s concern that better arrangements should be made for the publication of treasure trove 
coin hoards. 

On the same theme, but on a happier note, I would like to welcome the publication of Edward Besly’s 
volume on English Civil War Coin Hoards, available from the British Museum as British Museum Occasional 
Paper No. 51, both because it provides full reports on an interesting group of recently discovered coin hoards of 
the 1640s and because Besly’s excellent discussion of Civil W'ar coin hoards in general, and his listing of all 
those know'll to him. disposes of the popular belief among all but specialists that the composition of Civil War 
coin hoards is always much the same and that nothing can be learned from closer study of them. Indeed, it is 
clear to me, as it is to Besly. that in concentrating our attention on the fascinating but numerically scarce 
Royalist coinages of the period, we have closed our minds to all sorts of other issues presented by the coin 
evidence which we ought to have thought about, and we must try' to do better in future. 

This is one of the reasons why I am particularly pleased that I am to be succeeded as your President by Dr 
Christopher Challis, who will be our first President since Derek Allen whose specialist field of knowledge 
extends into this part of the seventeenth century, and who starts with the advantage that as a historian he can 
take a broad view of the role of the coinage in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century England. He has served us 
well as editor of our Journal since 1980, and I am confident that as the twentieth President in the Society's 
history he will give us the leadership that we will need as we move into the 1990s. I draw the first part of my 
remarks to a close on that satisfactory note, but before I proceed any further I must read you this year’s list of 
coin hoards. 

There are no hoards to report this year from Scotland, but there are, as Mr Besly tells me, two from Wales, 
respectively a hoard of eight silver coins of Elizabeth I from Cemaes Bay, Anglesey (Gwynnedd). found 
between November 1987 and February 1988, the latest coin being of 1593; and a hoard of 35 silver coins 
spanning the period Mary-Charles I, from Pontypridd, Mid Glamorgan, September 1988, the latest being 
1639/40. 

Miss Archibald has kindly supplied the following list of coin hoards from England; 
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Celtic 

Whitchurch, Hampshire. Oct 1987. 34 AV British E staters, 100 AV Chute-type staters, c.50 BC. 

Clapham, Bedfordshire. Mar 1987. 2 AV British E staters, c.50 BC. 

Cheriton, Hampshire. 1987-8. 11 AV British D staters, 6 AV quarter staters, 1 AV British Q stater, c.50 BC. 
Snettisham, Norfolk. 1988. 40 AV and 2 AR British J and Iceni. Late 1st century BC, 

The coins from Cheriton and Snettisham are further instalments of hoards previously reported. 

Roman 

Sutton, Suffolk. Nov 1987. 204 AR Roman denarii to 40 AD. 

Ollerton, Notts. Mar. -Aug. 1988. 25 AR denarii and fragments to c. 190 AD. 

Sharrow Point, Cornwall, c.1980. 7 radiates to 268 AD. 

Milton Keynes, Bucks. May 1988. 96 AE to 317 AD. 

Aldworth, Berkshire. Sept 1987. 2 AR miliarenses and 28 AR siliquae to 367 AD, 

Anglo-Saxon 

Barkby Thorpe, Leics. Nov 1987. 7 AR pennies fused together in pile, Burgred (and possibly Alfred?). 
Mediaeval 

Amble, Northumberland. Nov 1988. A sterling hoard of over 1000 coins (not yet seen). 

Farndon, Notts. Nov 1988. 22 AR, denominations from groat to halfpenny, including a half-groat of David II 
of Scotland, 1360s. 

Modern 

Caunton, Notts. July 1988. 1571 AR, Civil War hoard, latest coins i.m. P, 1644. 

Whenby, North Yorkshire. Aug 1988. 283 AR, including 280 shillings of William III, all of York, dated 1697. 

(Coins identified by Dr Melinda Mays). 

Bagshot, Surrey. Dec 1987. 273 AR and CN. 20th century to 1966. 


The subject of the second part of my Presidential Address is the career of Thomas Simon, 
the seventeenth-century coin engraver and medallist who is generally recognised as the 
greatest artist among all those who have engraved dies for the British coinage. I shall not 
be saying a great deal about Thomas Simon that is positively new, for there is an existing 
literature on him that commences with George Vertue’s book on Simon’s medals, coins 
and seals, first published in 1753, 1 and this literature includes substantial contributions 
from such scholars as Richard Gough, 2 H. W. Henfrey, 3 Helen Farquhar, 4 Derek Allen, 5 


1 G. Venue, Medals, Coins, Great -Seats, Impressions, 
from die elaborate works of Thomas Simon, Chief Engraver 
of the Mint, to K. Charles the 1st, to the Commonwealth, the 
Lord Protector Cromwell, and in the reign of K. Charles the 
lid to MDCLXV (London, 1753), It is convenient to note 
here that, in all copies of the book that the present writer has 
examined, the text leaf describing plate XX states that the 
plate carries 'several cyphers, or signatures, briefly to distin- 
guish, or signify the persons to whom 1 have been chiefly 
obliged for their communications, in relation to this work’, 
whereas in fact the plate illustrates, at the point these 
cyphers might have appeared, an example of Abraham 
Simon's medal of Charles Seton, earl of Dunfermline, which 
is not referred to on the text leaf. The presumption is that 
this medal came to light at a late stage in the preparation of 
the volume and that the lower part of the plate was 
re-engraved to accommodate it, and it would be interesting 
to know if any copy of the plate in its original form exists 
today, for it might shed some light on the sources from which 
Vertue derived his knowledge of Thomas and Abraham 
Simon and their work. 

2 Gough was the editor of a revised version of Vertue’s 

book which appeared in 1780, the chief merit of which is that 


he had access to the collection of Simon material later 
utilised by Derek Alien (below). He is also the only scholar 
to have offered identifications of the heraldry of three 
otherwise unidentifiable seals illustrated on Vcrluc’s piale 
XXXI as by Thomas Simon; he assigns them respectively to 
John Downe, to the parliamentary general John Lambert, 
and to a member of the St Barbe family. 

3 Henfrey discussed Thomas Simon’s work in the 
Commonwealth and Protectorate period in his Numismata 
Cromwelliana (1877), and in a related article, ‘On some 
medals and seals of the Cromwell family’, JBAA xxxiii 
(1877). 381-94. 

4 Her two articles, ‘Thomas Simon, "one of our chief 
engravers’", NC (1932), 274-310, and ‘New light on Thomas 
Simon’, NC (1936), 210-34, provide between them a careful 
discussion of all the evidence then available for Simon's life 
and for his coinage work for Charles 1 and fl. 

5 Alien’s interest in Thomas Simon stemmed from the 
reappearance in 1937 of Simon’s sketchbook and other 
papers not seen since Gough’s day. Such new information 
these provided on Simon's coinage work, as distinct from his 
work as a medallist, is published in his article ’Warrants and 
sketches of Thomas Simon', BNJ 23 (1938-41), 439-48. 
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S. A. H. Whetmore, 6 and, most recently, Mr Marvin Lessen. 7 8 * * But it so happens that one of 
these contributions. Allen’s long essay on Simon’s surviving sketchbook,* was written 
almost exactly half a century ago, and I think that I can do no better than to conclude my 
series of Presidential Addresses by choosing Simon as my subject and by giving rather 
overdue recognition to one of the very best of the numismatic writings of a scholar, Derek 
Allen, who served as our President from 1959 to 1963 and occupied that position when I 
first began to attend the Society’s meetings. 

Thomas Simon is unique among British coin engravers in that scholars have from the 
first taken almost as much interest in the details of his biography as in his professional 
output, and there is now a body of biographical information about him which I shall briefly 
summarise for your benefit. He was the second surviving son of Peter Simon, 15 a merchant 
of French origin but resident in Walbrook in the City of London, by his wife Anne, 
daughter of Gilles Germain, a wealthy merchant in St Peter Port, Guernsey, whose family 
house there, as Mr Robert Tostevin tells me, is now occupied by one of the principal 
branches of the Trustee Savings Bank in the Channel Islands. It was evidently because of 
his family background that when he was baptised on 26 April 1618 the ceremony took place 
at the French Protestant Church in Threadneedle Street. The next known event in Simon’s 
life was his apprenticeship, when aged about fifteen and a half, to George Crompton, a 
London goldsmith, for an eight-year term beginning on 30 August 1633. Two years later he 
transferred to the service of Edward Greene, also a member of the London Goldsmiths’ 
Company, but more significantly the chief engraver at the Mint, and commenced a new 
seven-year apprenticeship which would have expired on 28 September 1642. more or less 
at the outbreak of the English Civil War. When this came, the middle ranking and junior 
members of the Mint staff, including Simon’s master Edward Greene, remained in their 
existing posts, and it is evident that Simon, though not yet on the Mint establishment, must 
have continued to work there, for he was ordered to make a new great seal for Parliament 
in July 1643, Iu and on Greene’s death at the end of 1644, the post of chief engraver was 
granted by parliament jointly to Edward Wade and Thomas Simon, by letters patent dated 
4 April 1645. 11 Wade died shortly before the end of 1648 and it was thus that when new 
appointments were made to all the Mint’s posts after Charles I’s execution, Thomas Simon 
became the new Commonwealth government’s sole chief engraver, his patent being dated 
25 April 1649. 12 Earlier that year on 15 February 1649, he had married Elizabeth Fautrart, 
daughter of Cardin Fautrart, of a Guernsey family, by whom he was to have one surviving 
son, Samuel, born on 1 April 1653, and two surviving daughters, Elizabeth and Ann. 13 * By 
this time he or his wife had a connection with the parish of All Saints, Maidstone. Kent, 
where he was married and where two of his children were baptised, and he also possessed a 


6 S. A. H. Whetmore, ‘Some further notes on Thomas 
Simon. BNJ 30 (1960-1), 159-73. 

7 M. Lessen. A summary of the Cromwell coinage', BNJ 
35 (1966), 163-72; ‘The Cromwell Lord Protector medal 
by Simon', BNJ 47 (1977). 1 14-26; ‘The Cromwell Lord 
General medal by Simon', BNJ 49 (1979), 87—98; ‘The 
Cromwell Dunbar medals by Simon', BNJ 51 (1981), 
112-33; ‘The Cromwell funeral medal by Simon', BNJ 52 
(1982), 152-7. 

8 D Allen. ‘Thomas Simon's sketch-book’. Walpole 

Society, xxvii (1938-9). 13-53. Allen's article is fundamental 

to an understanding of Thomas Simon as an artist, medallist 

and engraver, and also offers the first coherent account of 

the medallic work of Abraham Simon. 

v The older literature exhibits some uncertainty about 

Thomas Simon’s position in the family and his date of birth, 

but Miss Farquhar's article of 1936 established that his 


brother Abraham was baptised in the French church in 
Threadneedle Street on 27 April 1617 and that Thomas was 
baptised there a year later almost to the day 

™ Whetmore. p. 161. 

" Whetmore. p. 161. 

15 Whetmore, p. 164. 

15 There is a Faculty Office marriage licence dated 2 May 
1674 for the marriage of Ann Simon to John Hibbert; 
Hibbert, described in his will dated 6 March 1715 (with 
codicil of 30 October 1717and proved 24 September 1718) as 
citizen and skinner, of London and Hampstead, refers in it 
to his wife Hester, indicating that Ann had died some time 
earlier, and to his daughter Frances, widow of Samuel 
Barker, of Fairford. Gloucs. who must evidently have been 
his child by Ann. since it was the Barker family of Fairford 
who inherited the Thomas Simon sketchbook and other 
papers. 
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substantial house in the parish of St Clement Danes, which was to become his principal 
London base, although at the time of his death he still owned house property in Walbrook 
that had belonged to his father. 14 

Simon received a fresh grant of the position of sole chief engraver for the Mint and Seals 
from Oliver Cromwell on 15 February 1655, held jointly with that of ‘Medal Maker for the 
State’, and his tenure of the posts was confirmed by letters patent issued on 9 July 1656. 15 

On Charles II’s restoration his appointment as chief engraver automatically lapsed, for 
Thomas Rawlins had been granted the post by letters patent from Charles I as far back as 
April 1645 and was still living. 16 But the production of a new coinage was one of the 
restored regime’s priorities, and on 10 August 1660 it was Simon who was instructed to 
prepare the necessary patterns and irons, Rawlins clearly not being thought capable of the 
task, and on 31 May 1661 Simon’s continuing role at the Mint was recognised by his formal 
appointment as ‘one of the King’s engravers’, his patent being dated 2 June. 17 By April 
1662 the main responsibility for the production of dies for what was to be for the future a 
milled coinage had passed from Simon to the Roettiers brothers, in circumstances which 
have long intrigued numismatists, but he was still working on the dies for Charles II’s 
Scottish coinage until shortly before he died in the summer of 1665, and he also remained 
extremely busy as an engraver of official seals. He was buried at All Saints, Maidstone, on 
26 July 1665, but may later have been reinterred, in accordance with the provisions of his 
will, at St Clement Danes. 18 

These are not the only certain facts about Thomas Simon, for there is a fair amount of 
contemporary documentation for his role in the production of individual coins, medals, 
and seals, but before proceeding to consider his actual output, it is as well to recognise how 
little we still know of him as a person despite the efforts of two and a half centuries of 
scholarship. What is unfortunate is that by the time George Vertue began to collect 
information about him in the 1720s, there was no-one left alive, or at least no-one living 
who Vertue met, who had any personal knowledge of Simon himself, and everything that 
Vertue says about Simon is either gleaned second hand or is deduced, not always correctly, 
from numismatic or documentary evidence. A further distorting element in Vertue’s view 
of the situation arises from the fact that although he did not meet anyone who had known 
Thomas Simon, he did meet at least two people, the famous physician and collector, Sir 
Hans Sloane, and a city jeweller called John House, who had known Abraham Simon, 
Thomas’s elder brother, who although a year older than Thomas was apparently still alive 
in the late 1680s, and their entertaining stories about Abraham make Abraham seem a 
more significant figure than he really was. 19 

That said, it is not impossible to put a little more flesh on the bare facts about Simon 
assembled by Miss Farquhar and Mr Whetmore, for more ought to be discoverable about 
his family circle and about his property interests in Guernsey, London and Kent. 1 shall not 
embark on that except indirectly tonight, but I have come by a little information of 
relevance to Simon that l do want to put on record on this occasion, because it ties up 
rather satisfactorily with statements in Vertue’s notebooks and with a view which can be 
formed about the nature of Simon’s business as an engraver. Mr Whetmore pointed out in 
our Journal for 1960 that after Simon took out the freedom of the Goldsmiths’ Company 


1J The Fire Court, vol. I, edited by P. E. Jones (1966), 
171-2, records the litigation that took place when Simon's 
two houses in Walbrook had to be rebuilt after the Great 
Fire of London. 

15 Whetmore, p. 165. 

1(1 Farquhar, ‘Thomas Simon’, p. 287. 
n Whetmore, p. 167. 
l * Whetmore, pp. 163, 167-9. 


IV Extensive selections from Venue’s notebooks were 
published by the Walpole Society in six volumes, with an 
accompanying index volume, between 1930 and 1955. In 
what follows these will be cited as Vertue 1— VI. For Sloane 
and Abraham Simon sec Vertue II, 84 and V. 32. and for 
House and Abraham Simon see Vertue I, 123-4 (where 
House's personal knowledge of Simon is not explicitly 
asserted but may be deduced from what Vertue records). 
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on 12 June 1646, the first apprentice that he took on, on 7 May 1647, was his younger 
brother Laurence. 20 In fact Simon went on to take on eight further apprentices between 
1647 and his death, usually employing three together at any one time, but having five at the 
peak of his career between Michaelmas 1660 and March 1662. Of these apprentices, two 
came from Guernsey, Daniel Lefebvre, 21 apprenticed on 22 March 1648, and Thomas de 
Beauvoir, apprenticed on 23 March 1659. 22 One, Lewis Payne, apprenticed on 14 February 
1655, was the son of the Rev. Stephen Payne, preacher to the English protestant 
congregation at Bergen-op-Zoom in the Netherlands. 23 Four others came from seemingly 
ordinary English backgrounds; Samuel Moody, apprenticed on 27 April 1655, son of a 
blacksmith in Richmond, Surrey; 2- * Richard Ballard, apprenticed on 9 July 1658, son of a 
yeoman in Willersey, Gloucestershire; 2 '’ John Wightman, apprenticed on 19 October 1660, 
son of an ironmonger in Maidstone; 26 and Launder Smith, apprenticed on 25 April 1662, 
son of Thomas Smith, gentleman, of Guildford, Surrey. 27 Simon’s remaining apprentice 
was Thomas East, of a yeoman family from Carburton in Nottinghamshire, who had at first 
been apprenticed to Thomas Rawlins, the royalist coin engraver, on 24 June 1647, but who 
was taken over by Simon from Rawlins at some date between 1647 and 1654. 2S These are 
not wholly new names in relation to Simon, for at least three, and perhaps four, of them, 
figure among the previously shadowy witnesses to Thomas Simon's last will and its 
codicils, 26 but they enlarge our view of his immediate circle and what is really reassuring is 
that we can now see that Vertue was on the right lines when he attributed to Simon a group 
of seal impressions which had come to the eighteenth-century coin engraver Richard Yeo 


20 Whetmore, p. 161. 

21 I am gratefui to Miss Susan Hare. FSA, Librarian to the 
Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths, for kindly supplying 
me with photocopies of the entries in the Company’s records 
relating to Simon's apprentices. Daniel Lefebvre was a son 
of Peter Lefebvre, merchant, of Guernsey, but nothing 
otherwise is known of him (he did not take up the freedom 
of the Company after the expiry of his apprenticeship and 
may indeed have died or left Simon's service before his 
seven-year apprenticeship was over). 

22 Thomas de Beauvoir was the son of another Thomas de 
Beauvoir, merchant, of Guernsey, described as 'deceased' in 
the entry of his son's apprenticeship in March 1659. His 
apprenticeship would have expired on Lady Day 1666. and 
he took up the freedom of the Company of Goldsmiths on 7 
October 1668, He must evidently have been a distant 
relative of Thomas Simon, for there had been a Germain - 
De Beauvoir marriage back in 1585, but it is difficult to 
determine his place in Simon's extended cousinhood; he 
seems not to have been the Thomas de Beauvoir who was a 
Jurat of the Royal Court of Guernsey and father of William 
Beauvoir, DM, Regius Professor of Medicine at Oxford 
1729-30, for Dr A. L. Reade gives the Jurat’s year of birth as 
1632 (A. L. Reade, Johnsonian Gleanings, V (1928), 182). 

23 Lewis Payne took up the freedom of the Company on 
25 April 1662. and became a member of its livery in 
September 1674. See also HMC Laing 1 , 21 1-2, for a letter 
dated 4 November 1642 from his father to a Dutch grandee. 

24 Mr John Cloakc, CMG. kindly informs me that Samuel 
Moody, son of Matthew Moody, blacksmith, of Richmond, 
by his wife Margaret, was baptised at Richmond parish 
church on 27 May 1638 and was buried there on 27 January 
1709. He took up the freedom of the Company on 11 July 
1662, and was evidently the Samuel Moody, of St Martins in 
the Fields, goldsmith, bachelor, aged about twenty-five, who 
had a licence to marry Frances Hooper, spinster, aged about 
thirty, on 17 September 1663. 


25 Richard Ballard was son of Thomas Ballard, Willersey, 
Gloucs, yeoman, and took up the freedom of the Company 
on 27 April 1666. He was the Richard Ballard. St Clement 
Danes, goldsmith, bachelor, aged about twenty-seven, who 
had a licence to marry Anne Robson, spinster, aged about 
twenty-six. on 20 December 1675. 

26 Wightman 's rather. Henry Wightman, ironmonger, of 
Maidstone, was already dead when his son was apprenticed 
to Simon. John Wightman took up the freedom of the 
Company on 4 March 1668. and was of the parish of St Peter 
le Poer, London, in October 1668 when his testimony was 
required for the purposes of a marriage licence granted to 
Henry Wightman. ironmonger. Maidstone, Kent, bachelor, 
aged about twenty-five (presumably his brother). 

27 Launder Smith took up the freedom of the Company on 
9 June 1669. He was living in the parish of St Mary Abchurch 
with his wife Prudence, a son Thomas and daughters Mary 
and Elizabeth in 1695 (London inhabitants within the walls 
1695, edited by D. V. Glass, (1966), p. 271). and was a Tory 
member of the Common Council of the City of London, 
representing Walbrook ward, as late as 1716. 

28 When East took up the freedom of the Company on 30 
June 1654 it was noted that he had been 'turned over to 
Thomas Symon' at some unstated date in the past. East's 
father. Thomas East, yeoman, Carburton. Notts, was 
already dead in June 1647, East’s sister, Jane, was the wife 
of John Roos, of Laxton. Notts, and mother by him of John 
Roos. Chief Engraver of the Seals from March 1705 to his 
death in June 1716 (for the relationship between Roos and 
East see now The Visitation of Nottinghamshire begun in 
1662 and finished in 1664. edited by G. D, Squibb, (1986), 
p. 52). 

29 Simon's will, dated 17 June 1665, is witnessed by 
Ballard. Wightman. and a still shadowy ‘Thomas Grunwin' 
(perhaps a misreading of Thomas Beauvoir), while its 
codicil, dated 25 June 1665, is witnessed by Wightman and 
Launder Smith. 
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via two intermediate owners from Thomas East. 30 Similarly, we can now recognise a 
reference to John Wightman in Vertue’s notebooks, 31 and we can identify Launder Smith as 
the unnamed person who Vertue records as telling the jeweller, John House, that ‘Simon was 
a good like man, but his nose was wry’ , 32 What is also interesting is that although Simon had in 
all a total of nine apprentices, not one of them is known to have been involved after his death 
either in coinage work or in the production of medals, and even if their participation in 
coinage work was blocked by the Roettiers family’s dominance at the Mint , the absence of any 
signed medal by any of them must be of some significance. As there is evidence that Thomas 
East and Lewis Payne were not medallists at all but seal engravers, 33 and a hint that Launder 
Smith may have been a jeweller and gem engraver, 34 we may provisionally conclude that seal 
engraving and gem engraving played a much larger part in Simon’s own business as an 
engraver than numismatists generally have recognised, and this accords both with Allen’s 
suggestion that there are substantial numbers of seals by Simon that have still to be identified 
and with recent research both by the Russian scholar Y. Kagan and by Diana Scarisbrick that 
has added to our knowledge of Simon’s work as a jeweller. 35 

I can also tell you that Humphrey Gyfford and Robert Blanchard, who were appointed 
by Simon as executors of his will and described in it as his ‘loving friends’, were both 
substantial members of the London business community, Blanchard heading the banking 
firm at No. 1 Fleet Street (‘the Marygold at Temple Bar’) which later became Child’s 
Bank, 36 and Gyfford, a member of the Drapers’ Company, representing Cheap Ward on 
the Common Council of the City of London for two periods between 1666 and 1676. 37 One 
can divine from that, as indeed from the scale of the legacies specified in Simon’s will, that 
Simon was himself a prosperous London citizen and it is only perhaps because his duties at 
the Mint excused him from civic responsibilities that he does not figure more in 
contemporary London records. 

Simon’s work as a coin engraver will be relatively familiar to most of you and all 1 need 
to do is to remind you of its chief features. What is most obscure about it is the extent to 
which he was responsible for the coinage struck at the Tower Mint in Charles I’s reign up to 
1649, for although his earliest datable work as a seal engraver belongs to 1638 38 and his 
earliest signed medal, existing in three varieties, is one celebrating the end of the Scottish 


Vertue IV, 125 (to be read in conjunction with Venue 
V, 48). 

3i Vertue II. 90. 

12 Vertue 1, 123. where it is stated that House's •master' 
was "servant to this Sintmonds' and Vertue records this 
observation as his. Miss Hare has supplied the evidence from 
the Company of Goldsmiths' records to show that House 
was apprenticed to Launder Smith, for a seven-year period 
commencing on 10 September 1679, thus proving that Smith 
is ihe person concerned. 

M East engraved the official seals required during the 
reign of James II, the actual Chief Engraver of Seals, Henry 
Harris, not being competent to do so. Thai East s business 
was essentially that of a seal engraver only can be indirectly 
inferred from the Tact that when his nephew and professional 
successor John Roos applied for the succession to Harris in 
1704 a report from the Mint Board noted that 'Mr Rose (sic) 
desires to succeed Mr Harris only in his place of Graver of 
Seales to her Majesty, and . . . seems to be a good workman 
for scales and sufficiently qualified for that place' (7Vi<? 
correspondence of Isaac Newton, Volume IV 1694—1709. 
edited by J. F. Scott (1967), 4)7). For Lewis Payne as a seal 
engraver see Vertue V, 59, where he is noted as the engraver 
of two signet seals for the duke of Lauderdale as Charles H's 
principal minister in Scotland in 1677-8. 

24 This is not more than a conjecture based on the fact that 


Smith's former apprentice John House was carrying on a 
jewellery business including engraved gems in its stock when 
Vertue knew him in the 1720s, but as Launder Smith's long 
business career has left no trace of activity by him as a 
working goldsmith, goldsmith-banker, or engraver of coins, 
medals or seals, involvement by him in the jewellery trade 
seems by no means unlikely. 

35 Mrs Scarisbrick has very kindly supplied me with both a 
photocopy and a translation of Kagan's article on the history 
of seventeenth-century gent engraving in England, published 
in Russian in Leningrad in 1981. 

w Blanchard had married the widow of William Wheeler, 
the previous head of the firm, and managed the business 
from Wheeler’s death in 1663 to his death on 5 June 1681, 
control of it then passing to Wheeler s son-in-law, the future 
Sir Francis Child. 

37 Gyfford appears to have been Simon's closest friend (he 
is the ‘one Mr Giffard an intimate acquaintance' mentioned 
to Venue by the Lombard Street jeweller ‘Mr Marlow’, 
Vertue II, 90). 

This was the great seal of Algernon Percy, earl of 
Northumberland, as lord high admiral, a post to which he 
was appointed on 30 March 1638. Vertue seems to have seen 
the seal itself, but lie records in his book of 1753, p. 63, that 
it had by then been melted down, and it is not clear whether 
there arc surviving wax impressions from it. 
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rebellion in June 1639, 39 the Tower coinage of the 1640s has not yet had the die-by-die 
scrutiny which might show which dies were engraved by Simon and which were not, and all 
that I can do is to repeat Helen Farquhar’s summary of the position as it appeared to her in 
1932: ‘it is generally assumed on technical grounds that the dies for the finer coins of the 
Tower Mint after Parliament had seized the Mint were engraved by our artist. I believe we 
recognise his hand and lettering in the shillings (P) and (Eye) of 1643, 1644, and 1645, of 
which two specially fine proofs are in the British Museum - and it is assumed that the 
equestrian figure on the crown, initial mark Sun, should be attributed to him in 1645-7’. 40 

From this point onwards we are on firmer ground, for it is clear to me that it was Simon 
who as sole chief engraver must have been responsible for the initial design of the 
Commonwealth coinage of 1649-60, even if some of the engraving was from the start not 
done by him but, as Miss Farquhar suggests, by his official under-engravers. 41 Here 
indeed, while sharing Miss Farquhar’s view that the coinage was poorly executed, I would 
like to dissent from her opinion, which is also 1 expect an opinion held by most of you. that 
‘the coinage was of singularly unfortunate design’. My own view is that the design was by 
no means bad, given the fact that the obverse type had been specified by Parliament well 
before the production of the dies commenced, and that Simon was thus compelled to have 
the shields of England and Ireland side by side on the coins’ obverse. He could not in fact 
combine the arms on one shield, for the two kingdoms were independent entities and when 
there was no reigning dynasty, the arms could not be quartered without special parlia- 
mentary enactment. Indeed the design seems to me to be enviably fresh and uncluttered in 
comparison with the preceding issues in Charles 1’s name, and although it does not work as 
well on the smaller denominations, the only criticism of it that I would fully accept is that 
by a contemporary royalist wit who observed that the design showed that God was on the 
opposite side to the Commonwealth. 

I have nothing to say about Simon’s role in the production of dies for Ramage and 
Blondeau’s milled patterns in 1651, or indeed about his role in engraving dies for Oliver 
Cromwell’s milled coinage, beyond repeating the conclusions first reached by Henfrey that 
the Cromwell coinage dated 1656 was actually struck in the summer of 1657 and that both 
this coinage and the coinage of 1658 were intended as official coinages for general 
circulation. 42 

On the Restoration, as we have seen, Simon was displaced as chief engraver by Rawlins, 
but this made no material difference to the existing arrangements for die-cutting, for by 
August 1660 it had been decided that Simon should be ordered to produce the dies for the 
new coinage, and Simon and his apprentices, perhaps with some help from the Mint 
under-engraver, produced all the dies for Charles IPs hammered coinage. It was however 
soon clear that the duration of this coinage would be limited, for milled coinage had a 
powerful advocate at court in the person of Henry Slingsby, who had played a minor part 
in the administrative arrangements for the milled coinage of 1657 43 while simultaneously 
acting as a royalist secret agent; and at some point early in 1661 Charles II asked Slingsby 
‘to have the way of coining by the mill and press and letters and grainings about the edge of 
the moneys settled’. 44 To achieve this, Blondeau had to be got back from Paris, where he 


39 E. Hawkins, Medallic Illustrations of the history of 
Great Britain and Ireland to the death of George //, edited by 
A. W. Franks and H. A. Grueber, vol. I (1885), nos 90-4 
on pp. 282-3. 

Farquhar, ‘Thomas Simon’, p. 284. 

•" Farquhar, ‘Thomas Simon'. 

42 Hcnfrcy’s discussion of the Cromwell coinages in his 
Numismala Cromwelliana (1877), pp. 91-154, is still well 
worth reading, even if his conclusions have been refined on 
various points of detail by subsequent scholarship. 


43 Henfrey, p 126 (a reference to Slingsby which does not 
appear to have been widely noticed), 

44 So Slingsby recorded in a self-justificatory memoran- 
dum drawn up by him after his suspension from the post of 
master of the Mint in 1680, inherited with others of his 
papers by the Graham family of Norton Conyers, Yorkshire. 
There is a summary calendar of these in the Appendix to the 
Sixth Report of the Historical Manuscripts Commission, but 
they require full scholarly publication. 
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had gone after Cromwell’s death, and it was Simon who went to Paris in November 1661 to 
make the necessary arrangements. 45 Simon must have been back in London before 
Christmas, and preparations for the milled coinage were actively under way by 31 January 
1662, when Simon was instructed to prepare the punches, matrices, stamps and dies. 46 Just 
a week later, on 7 February, another Order in Council reveals that similar instructions had 
been given to the Roettiers brothers, and it was now directed that Simon and the Roettiers 
should each make a pattern crown piece between which Charles II could judge. 47 It is not 
clear whether any such patterns were produced, for Simon’s Petition and Reddite crowns 
were produced no earlier than the late spring of 1663, 48 and a possible Roettiers pattern 
crown is dated 1662 rather than 1661 as it probably would have been if the dies for it were 
engraved before 25 March 1662. 49 At all events, it was Simon, not the Roettiers brothers, 
who prepared the dies for a coinage of milled 20s. pieces ordered on 28 February, 50 and it 
was thus by no means a foregone conclusion that the Roettiers would triumph over him. 
What was decisive was the fact that by 8 April Simon’s dies had ‘proved insufficient for our 
service’, as an Order in Council puts it, 51 and it seems certain, as Dr Challis will argue in 
the forthcoming history of the Royal Mint, that the Roettiers owed their ultimate victory 
not to their greater skill as engravers nor to the greater favour that they enjoyed at Court 
but to their ability to produce dies that would not crack, as Simon’s had, under the pressure 
of the machinery used to strike the milled coinage. 

1 turn to Simon’s work as a medallist. This has not been discussed as a whole since it was 
discussed by Allen fifty years ago, and I am certain that it will not be as familiar to you as 
Simon’s work as a coin engraver. All I can do this evening is to say something about two of 
the three main groupings into which his medallic work falls. 

I begin with the series of cast profile portrait medals produced by Simon at intervals 
between the early 1640s and his death. These represent Simon’s most individual contri- 
bution to English medallic art but they are also in various respects problematic. Allen was 
able to list nineteen such medals which he attributed to Thomas Simon, of which sixteen 
were round and three oval, and a further eleven very similar medals, ail round, which he 
attributed to Thomas Simon’s brother, Abraham. 52 By using the evidence of Thomas’s 
surviving sketchbook in conjunction with the evidence provided by the medals themselves, 
he found it possible to divide the medals into three groups: an undated and unsigned group 
in low relief, similar in conception to drawings in the sketchbook and the earliest of which 
Thomas Simon probably produced between 1640 and 1645; a dated group belonging to the 
years 1645-7, also in low relief but with a more vivid style of portraiture, all but one of 
which carry Abraham’s initials on the truncation, and all of which Allen was inclined to 
attribute to Abraham; and a group in higher relief in a more developed style, carrying 
dates from 1653 onwards and all carrying Thomas's initials. 

The resemblance between Thomas’s medals and Abraham’s medals is however so close 
that some collaboration between the brothers seems certain, and here, without disagreeing 
with Allen’s conclusion that this collaboration was confined to the period up to 1647, I am 
in a position to present a rather clearer picture than Allen was able to of Abraham’s early 
life and to suggest to you exactly what the extent of the brothers’ collaboration was. No 
previous scholar seems to have followed up the hint provided by Vertue’s statement that 
Abraham Simon was ‘trained to scholarship, with intention to recommend himself to some 
ecclesiastical preferment’ , 53 but a little investigation shows that Abraham matriculated at 

48 Farquhar, ’Thomas Simon', pp. 293-4. 1663. 

46 The chronology of events in the spring of 1662 can best w Farquhar, ’Thomas Simon', pp. 298. 300. 

be followed in H. G. Stride, 'The gold coinage of Charles IF. 80 Farquhar, ’Thomas Simon, pp. 292-3; Stride, p. 390. 

BNJ xxviii (1955-7), 386-93. 51 Farquhar. 'Thomas Simon', p. 293; Stride, p. 390. 

41 Farquhar, ’Thomas Simon', p. 2%; Slride, p. 391, 5 ~ Allen, pp. 46-7, 49. 

48 Both the Petition and the Reddite crowns carry the dale 
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Oxford University, as an undergraduate of The Queen’s College, on 8 May 1635, aged 
eighteen, 54 and that after Oxford he did not in fact go into the church but became a law 
student, being admitted to Grays Inn on 2 October 1640 and then for some reason being 
readmitted there on 8 November 1642. 55 Further, wc know from an official letter written 
on 29 June 1646 by Lord Hertford, chancellor of the University of Oxford, recommending 
Abraham for the degree of master of arts there, that Abraham, having spent ‘three yeares 
or therabouts’ at The Queen's College, then spent ‘neere seven years in the study of the 
(awes’. 56 In short, he was a law student, not a professional artist or engraver, in 1645, and 
Allen’s statement that ‘there is no doubt that at this period Abraham was the better known 
and more successful of the two artists’ seems plainly wrong. 57 What seems likely is that 
Abraham, who certainly possessed a gift for taking rapid likenesses and for caricature, 
made the original sketches or wax models from which the medals were created, but that 
their casting was done by Thomas and that Thomas allowed Abraham to put his initials on 
them because it was Abraham, not Thomas, who was the lesser known of the brothers and 
whose career needed boosting. 58 

What is somewhat surprising is Abraham’s choice of subjects, for of the medals known 
to Allen four are of Scotsmen (the earls of Dunfermline. Lauderdale and Loudoun, and Sir 
Charles Erskine), 59 three are of Dutchmen (Baron de Reede, Albert Joachimi, and Peter 
Manteau van Dalem, the last of whom was a Dutch hydraulics expert who became 
engineer to the siege train of the New Model Army), 60 one is of an Irishman (Lord 
Inchiquin), 61 another may be of a French Huguenot refugee (M. La Martinay), 62 and the 
only two that represent Englishmen portray respectively Sydenham Poyntz, a parlia- 
mentary general whose chequered career as a soldier of fortune had included spells both as 
a mohammedan and as a roman catholic, 65 and an unknown young man called William 
Pope. 64 One new medal has turned up since Allen wrote, but it is not enlightening, for the 
only inscription on it is the enigmatic word VIRET . 65 My best guess is that Abraham had 


53 Vertue, Medals, Coins, Great Seals, p. 57. 

54 J. Foster, Alumni Oxonienses 1500-1714, IV, 1450 
(under Symon). 

55 J. Foster, The register of admissions to Grays Inn. 
1521-1889. (1889), pp 228, 237. 

56 Ms M. Macdonald, archivist. Oxford University Archi- 
ves. has provided me with a transcript of the letter in 
question. 

51 Allen, p. 32. 

58 Although this explanation for the presence of Abraham 
Simon's initials on the medals differs from that offered by 
Allen. Allen himself suggests that the medals were cast by 
Thomas and our views on the division of responsibility for 
the medals between the brothers do not diverge. 

59 It should be noted that Lords Lauderdale and Loudoun, 
and Sir Charles Erskine, were all Scottish Commissioners at 
the Treaty of Uxbridge in 1645, and it seems most likely that 
it was this that gave Abraham Simon the opportunity to take 
likenesses of them, although Lauderdale’s medal is dated 
1646 and Erskine's 1647. 

80 Of these three, Jan de Reede, Fleer van Renswoude. 
was ambassador extraordinary of the United Provinces on a 
mission to negotiate between the king and parliament in 
1644-5; Albert Joachimi (1560-1654), Heer van Oostende. 
had been the resident ambassador of the United Provinces in 
England in the 1620s and was specially attached to De 
Reede's mission; and Peter Manteau van Dalem (1607-88) 
held his position with the New Model Army in 1645-6. Here 
again, although Joachimi’s medal is dated 1646 and Manteau 
van Dalem’s 1647. the likenesses may have been taken 
earlier. 


61 Since this address was delivered. Inchiquin's medal has 
been discussed by Gerard Brady, ‘The Lord Inchiquin 
Medal of 1646 (Abraham Simon)', NCirc (1989), 4|-3. 

62 The attribution of this medal as one portraying ‘Monsr 
La Martinay' - it carries no obverse legend and only the 
cryptic inscription IK ne vis ova regret on the reverse - 
goes back to Vertue. who saw a specimen in the collection of 
his friend the 2nd earl of Oxford, from whom or from 
Oxford’s librarian Humphrey Wanlcy the identification pre- 
sumably derives (Vertue IV, 154). It should be observed that 
the individual portrayed is wearing armour, and therefore 
doubtless held a commission in one or other of the rival 
armies in the English Civil War. 

For Poyntz's career as a soldier of fortune in the 
European mainland see The relation of Sydrtum Poyntz 
1624-1636 , edited by Rev. A. T. S. Goodrick (Camden 
Society, 3rd Series, vol. xiv. 1908) 

84 William Pope is traditionally identified as the younger 
brother of Thomas, 2nd Earl of Downc (1622-60), a keen 
Royalist supporter. This may well be the case, but Pope, like 
‘Monsr La Martinay’, is shown as wearing armour, and it 
may be that he was the William Pope recommended for a 
commission as Lieutenant in the Parliamentary army in 
Ireland by an order of the committee of Lords and 
Commons for Irish affairs on 20 June 1647 (CSP Ireland, 
1647-60, 756) 

85 This is now in the Fitzwilliam Museum. Cambridge, ex 
Sotheby sale 12 June 1974, lot 1 1. f am grateful to Graham 
Pollard for providing me with details of this and of other 
Abraham Simon medals acquired by the Fitzwilliam 
Museum in recent years. 
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already become a hanger-on at gatherings of diplomats and the like, as he certainly was in 
later life, and that he had decided that in any case foreigners were more likely than 
Englishmen to pay for medals of themselves. 

Abraham fades out of the picture after 1647 and I am in full agreement with Allen that 
he played no part in Thomas’s later medallic work. 65 However, Allen was wrong to say that 
Abraham remained continuously abroad in Sweden and elsewhere from soon after 1647 
until after 1660, for Evelyn records that he met ; a virtuoso fantastical Symons’ in England 
on 8 June 1653, 66 and the reference is clearly to Abraham and not to Thomas. By 
coincidence, 1653 is the year when Thomas’s later series of dated profile medals 
commences, and it could be argued that this was because Abraham had returned to 
England and was available to do the sketches or models for them. Fortunately, one of 
Thomas’s two medals dated 1653 is of Bulstrode Whitelocke, the prominent parliamentary 
lawyer who was sent as ambassador to Sweden in November 1653, by which time Abraham 
Simon was also in Sweden, and a rather cruel passage about Abraham in Whitelocke’s 
published memoirs, under 25 March 1654, makes it seem really rather unlikely that 
Abraham had been responsible for the portrait of Whitelocke on the medal, of which 
Whitelocke seems to have been reasonably proud. 67 

The remaining medals in the later series include a medal of 1653 portraying Sir James 
Harington, a member of the Cromwellian council of state; 68 a medal of 1658, now lost, of 
Edward Montagu, another member of the council of state and later earl of Sandwich; 69 a 
medal of 1660 of George Monk, the general who restored Charles II (the inscription shows 
incidentally that it dates from the period March-July 1660), 70 and medals respectively 
dated 1662 and 1664 with portraits of the earls of Clarendon and Southampton, 
respectively Lord Chancellor and Lord Treasurer in Charles II’s restored government. 71 
All these were prominent figures in public life, as indeed were John Thurloe, secretary to 
the Cromwellian council of state, 72 Henry Scobell, 73 clerk of parliament from 1648 to 1658, 
and Elizabeth Claypole, 74 Oliver Cromwell’s favourite daughter, for all of whom undated 
round portrait medals of the 1650s by Simon exist. The one remaining dated medal is a 
medal dated 1662 of a lady identified by a reverse inscription as Dorcas Brabazon, beloved 
wife of Sir George Lane, and this is not unnaturally identified as a medal of Dorcas, Lady 
Lane, wife of Sir George Lane, Charles II’s personal secretary in exile, who later became 
secretary of state for Ireland and first Viscount Lanesborough. 75 As it happens, Dorcas 
(Brabazon), George Lane’s first wife, had already been dead for several years in 1662, not 
actually surviving to become Lady Lane, and Lane himself had been married at least since 


w ’ The entry in Evelyn’s diary for that date reads: 'Came 
my brother George, Capt Evelyn the great traveller, Mr 
Muschamp, my co. Tho.Keightly, and a virtuoso fantastical 
Symons who had the talent of embossing so to the life'. 

67 B. Whitelocke, A journal of the Swedish embassy in the 
years 1653 and 1654 ... a new edition, revised by Henry 
Reeve (London, 1855), II, 63 (entry under date 25 March 
1654). Whitclockc’s appreciation of the medal is at p. 86, 
where a rather obscure sentence records his presentation of 
a striking of the medal in gold to the Spanish ambassador in 
Sweden, with the comment that it was ‘very like hint' (i.e. 
Whitelocke). 

“ Harington (1607-80) was chairman of the committee of 
the Council of State for the Mint in 1651-3, and this seems a 
sufficient reason for the existence of Simon's medal of him. 

The only recorded specimen of this medal, unknown to 
Vertue, was in the possession of the carl of Mount Edg- 
cumbe, a lineal descendant of Montagu, towards the end of 
the eighteenth century, when it was engraved for a supple- 
mentary plate to Perry's Series of English Medals. It has not 


been seen since, but there is no reason to question its 
authenticity or the attribution to Simon. 

70 Simon’s responsibility for this fine portrait medal of 
Monk, the only such medal dateable to this Stage in his 
career, may have been of some indirect help in his maintain- 
ing a toehold at the Mint on Charles H’s restoration. 

71 Simon also seems to have intended to produce a portrait 
medal of Sir Edward Nicholas. Charles IPs secretary of state 
(below). 

77 Thurloe's medal, like those portraying Seobell and Mrs 
Claypole that follow, involves the use of a Simon-produced 
obverse only, reverses inscribed 'S. Thurloe’ and 'Seer. Thur- 
loe’ owing nothing to the original medallist. 

7J Reverse inscriptions reading ’H Scobell C P’ and ’Hen 
Scobell’ again owe nothing to Simon. 

74 Allen (p. 38) recognised that the portrait of Mrs 
Claypole on this medal is based on that in a miniature by 
Samuel Cooper 

This identification, based solely on the reverse inscrip- 
tion, has passed unquestioned by any previous writer. 
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June 1655 to Susan, daughter of Sir Edward Nicholas, Charles II’s secretary of state. 7f ’ It is 
of course possible that the medal does represent Lane’s first wife - it has been pointed out 
that it does not have ‘that exquisite delicacy’ which marks Simon’s later works, 77 and that 
may be because he was working from an inadequate portrait of a lady long dead - but since 
Vertue illustrates a round portrait medal of Sir Edward Nicholas which Simon never 
completed, it may be that the Lane medal also was unfinished at Simon's death, and that, 
although it had been intended to portray Lane’s second wife, Nicholas’s daughter, Simon's 
obverse die was ultimately matched with a reverse die not by Simon wrongly referring to 
Lane’s first wife. I record this because, whatever the truth of the matter, it illustrates the 
fact that the study of British historical medals of the seventeenth-century is still at the 
primitive stage when inscriptions and dates tend to be taken at face value and traditional 
identifications pass unquestioned. 

We now come to Simon’s struck medals of the 1640s and 1650s. The most important of 
them, fortunately, are explicitly documented in contemporary records - the Naval 
Reward medals, 78 the Dunbar medal, 7 ' 7 and the Lord Protector medal 80 - and the only 
detail I need add to previous discussions of them, is that there is a contemporary record of 
the dates, 1 August 1655, and 18 September 1655, when orders were issued that medals 
should be bestowed on Major Redman and Colonel Sadler, the two known English 
recipients of the Lord Protector medal, indicating that the dies for this medal were likely to 
have been produced in the late summer or early autumn of 1655. SI Otherwise there are two 
varieties of a medal carrying the portrait of Sir Thomas Fairfax, apparently issued by him 
in 1645 to deserving soldiers under his command; 82 a small medal in gold commemorating 
the death of the earl of Essex, parliament’s general early in the war, on 14 September 
1646; 83 a similar medal commemorating the death of Cromwell on 3 September 1658; 84 and 
the apparently unfinished Lord General medal known only from strikings from its cracked 
obverse die. 8 ’’ 

One further medal carries on its obverse a bare-necked male bust, facing left, 
surrounded by the legend ‘quid tibi retribuam?’ which is shorthand for a Latin verse in 
Psalm 1 16 which reads in full in English; ‘what reward shall I give unto the Lord; for all the 
benefits that he hath done unto me’. 86 The reverse type has given scholars considerable 
trouble - Vertue described it as ‘a military man, climbing up a rock near the sea, reaching 
with a torch, to fire an eagles nest’, 87 and the editors of Medallic Illustrations describe it, 
with somewhat greater accuracy but no great verve, as ‘a soldier climbing up a rock and 
setting fire to the roof of a cottage; in the distance a battle’ 88 - while my own 
interpretation, in which I hope you will concur, is that the image of the soldier setting fire 
to a cottage (if it is a cottage) on a precipitous hill is intended to convey the idea of the 
destruction of a fortified town surrounded by an army in the plain beneath, whose 
commander, as Mark Jones has pointed out to me, is visible on horseback in the 
foreground. The surrounding latin inscription ‘Ivstitia necessitas q ivbet’ - ‘justice and 


76 Lane's second marriage took place at some date 
between January 1654 and 4 June 1655, when a contem- 
porary letter refers to Sir Edward Nicholas's daughter 
Lane’. Lane refers to himself as ‘your obedient son' in a 
letter to Sir Edward Nicholas dated 16 November 1655, 
confirming that he was by then Nicholas's son-in-law (The 
Nicholas Papers, edited by G. F, Warner, 3 vols (Camden 
Soc. 1886, 1892, 1897), It, 325; III. 127). He was not 
knighted until 27 March 1657. 

77 E. Hawkins. Medaltic Illustrations (1885), I, comment 
on medal no. 89 on pp, 479-80. 

78 Hawkins, I, medal no 12 on p 390, medals nos 26-9 on 
pp. 398-400 


7 '' Lessen. 'The Cromwell Dunbar Medals'. 

80 Lessen, The Cromwell Lord Protector Medal'. 

81 The order for Redman’s medal is recorded CSP Ireland, 
1647-1660, 817. and its confirmation on 10 August 1655 is 
noted CSP Dam 1655 , 278 The order for Sadler’s medal is 
recorded CSP Dorn 1655 , 340. 

82 Hawkins, I, medals nos 150-2 on pp. 317-9. 

Hawkins, I. medals nos 165-7 on pp. 326-7. 

KJ Lessen, ‘The Cromwell Funeral Medal’. 

83 Lessen, The Cromwell Lord General Medals’. 

86 Hawkins, I. medal no 6 on p. 387. 

87 Vertue, Medals, Coins, Great Seats, p. 34. 

88 Hawkins. 
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necessity command’ - is presumably intended as an explanation for what the soldier is 
doing. 

What relevance this type and legend have to the obverse type and legend is somewhat 
baffling, and I draw your attention to the fact that the style of the obverse and reverse dies 
is rather different. Since the 1720s the accepted view about the medal has been that the 
obverse portrays Henry Ireton, Cromwell’s son-in-law and deputy in Ireland from the end 
of May 1650 to his death in November 1651, 89 and the only interpretation of the reverse 
that has ever been offered is that it is ‘evidently an attempt to apologise for the acts of 
cruelty and bloodshed perpetrated by Ireton, chiefly in Ireland, in 1650’. 90 I have however 
checked with the National Portrait Gallery and I am told that the portrait on the obverse 
bears no particular resemblance to known portraits of Ireton, 91 while the interpretation of 
the reverse as referring to acts of cruelty and bloodshed by Ireton in Ireland is made 
difficult by the fact that the obverse is dated 1650 and Ireton had not committed any 
particular acts of this nature when in independent command in Ireland in that campaigning 
season. 

What by comparison makes excellent sense is to disassociate the reverse from this 
so-called Ireton obverse, and pair it instead with the obverse die of the Oliver Cromwell 
Lord General Medal, which is of the same dimensions and of not dissimilar style, the 
medal as a whole therefore not apologising for Ireton’s acts of cruelty and bloodshed, but 
justifying Cromwell’s notorious storming of Drogheda and Wexford in the previous year, 
the reference to ‘justice’ in the phrase ‘justice and necessity command’ picking up 
Cromwell’s own remark that the massacre at Drogheda was ‘a righteous judgment of God 
upon these barbarous wretches’. 92 I surmise that what must have happened is that the 
intended Lord General medal obverse die cracked and its accompanying reverse die then 
had to be paired with the so-called Ireton obverse die, which may in fact also represent 
Cromwell but was obviously engraved by Simon on a different occasion. 

Time is short and I have not time to discuss the remainder of Simon’s medallic output, 
but I hope I have said enough to show you the range and interest of his medallic work and 
to encourage further study of it. 93 


^ The identification of the portrait as that of Ireton may 
first have been made by Humphrey Wan ley (Venue, 
Medals, Coins, Great Seals, p. 35, footnote d). 

90 Hawkins. 

9! Portraits of Ireton mostly show him with a beard (letter 
from Sarah Wimbush. research assistant, Archive and 
Library, National Portrait Gallery, 5 September 1988). 

92 The remark is in Cromwell's letter to the speaker of the 
House of Commons dated 17 September 1649, reporting the 


storming of Drogheda. 

93 The passage in this address referring to Abraham 
Sinon’s sojourn in Sweden was written without knowledge of 
the article by S. Stenstrom, 'Abraham Simon in Sverige', 
NNA (1942), or of the excellent note on Simon by Dr N.L. 
Rasmussen, Svenskt Konstnars Lexicon, V (Malmo, 1967). 
p. 151, but although these add usefully to our knowledge of 
Abraham Simon’s activities in Sweden, they do not affect 
the general tenor of the remarks made here. 
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A.H. Baldwin & Sons Ltd 

Numismatists 
Established 1872 

Specialists in COINS — TOKENS — 
COMMEMORATIVE MEDALS 
WAR MEDALS - DECORATIONS 
NUMISMATIC BOOKS 

We are able to advise on 
all matters numismatic, under-take valuations 
and catalogue owners’ property for sale by auction. 


II ADKU'HI TLRRACi; LONDON WC2N OBJ 
Coins anc! (lonimcmnionuivT Medals: 01-930 B879 
War medals: 01-839 1.310 
Telex 8954093 NUMISM G 


Xlth International Numismatic Congress 
Brussels, September 8-12, 1991 

The organizing committee is happy to announce that the Xlth International Congress 
will be meeting from September 8-11, 1991 in Brussels. It will be held at the Palace of 
Congress in the center of the city and in proximity to the historical quarter and the 
important museums. 

The opening meeting and the various sections are scheduled from Monday through 
Thursday, while the possibility for various excursions will be offered on Friday, 12th. 

The committee hopes that this congress will provide the opportunity to exchange 
information about most recent scholarly contributions in all areas of numismatics and 
illustrate the relation to neighboring disciplines like archaeology and art history. 

This congress coincides with the Centennial celebration of international numismatic 
congresses (the first was held in Brussels in 1891) and the 150th anniversary of the Revue 
Beige de Numismatique et de Sigillographie. 

A complete program with logistical in fonction will be distributed in 1990. It will be 
sent to all member institutions of the International Numismatic Commission and to 
anybody who wishes to receive it. 

Those who wish to read a paper will receive a special notice at the appropriate time. 

Inquiries should be addressed to: Miss Ghislaine Moucharte, secretary general of 
Xlth International Numismatic Congress, College Erasme, Place Blaise Pascal, 
1 B-1348 LOUVAIN-la-NEUVE (Belgium). 




FAMOUS FORTHE SALE 
OF COINS & MEDALS 
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A cliche portrait of Charles / and Charles, 

Prime of Wales, byThomas Rawlins, sfnid' at the 
Oxford Mint in 1643 , and recorded in a contemporary 
proclamation Sold in March 1989 for £750 to 
The National Museum of Wales. 


Each year we hold over twenty sales, consistently offering more material than any of 

our competitiors. 

Our commission for selling is 12 V 2 °/o or 10% for property realising £l,000 or more. 
The commission is negotiable for collections or individual items of high value. 

Our catalogues are noted for their expert detail and generous illustrations and we 
proudly maintain our reputation for the number of specialised sales we hold. 

Catalogues for all coin sales, most with illustrations are available for an annual 
subscription in the U.K. of £20. Overseas rates on application. 

Valuations for probate and insurance are handled at an agreed scale of charges. 

London, more than ever is the heart of the numismatic world and an international 
demand ensures maximum prices for all types of coins and medals. 

For further information, brochure or subscription details, contact Daniel Fearon. 

101 New Bond Street, London WlY 9LG. 

Tel: 01-493 2445. Telex: 298855-Blen G. Fax: 01-491 9181. 


Glendining's - affiliated to Phillips, the International Fine Art Auctioneers. 
LONDON - PARIS ■ NEW YORK ■ GENEVA ■ BRUSSELS ■ ZURICH ■ THE HAGUE 





and manuscripts 
on 

NUMISMATICS 

and 

ECONOMICS 

including: 

coinage 
currency 
banking 
bank notes 
credit 
prices 

trade tokens 
Royal Mint 
and 

monetary history 
♦ * * * * 


Single books and libraries purchased. 
Catalogues issued. Commissions executed. 
Valuations for probate and family division. 

* * * 


John Drury Rare Books Limited 

Director: D. R. D. Edmunds. M.A. 

P.O. Box 77, Colchester, Essex COl 1EL 
Telephone: Ramsey (0255) 886260 Telegrams: Drusilla. Colchester 
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Wuljrcd Archbishop of Canterbury (805 - 832) Penny, 
Group 1, cross cross let type, extremely fine, extremely rare 
Sold on 28 Februaty 1989 at Christie’s London for £7,150 
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Pontefract besieged (June 1648 -March 1649), 
emergency coinage struck in the name oj Charles II, 
extremely fine for issue and believed to be unique 
Sold on 25 April at Christie’s London jor f 29,150 


Coins, Medals and Banknotes 

We hold regular auctions of Coins, Medals and Banknotes and 
our expert staft are always pleased to offer advice on numismatic 
items, whether you are buying, selling or simply require a valuation. 

Enquiries: London, Richard Bishop or 

Laurence Brown on (01) 839 9060 



8 King Street, St James’s London SW1Y 6QT 
Tel: (01) 839 9060 


CHRISTIE’S 
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315 REGENT STREET 
LONDON W1R 7YB 
01-580 9922 01-637 7922 
Telex: 25164 



We are always looking, particularly, to buy coins of the 
following countries: 


AUSTRALIA 
GREAT BRITAIN 
JAPAN 
KOREA 

SOUTH AFRICA 
U.S.A. 

SWITZERLAND 

VENEZUELA 


CHOICE AND RARE GOLD AND SILVER COINS 
OF THE WORLD, GOLD BULLION COIN, 
BRITISH HAMMERED, RARE BANK NOTES 


<■> 






We buy and sell 

Ancient Coins 
European Coins and Medals 

Auction Sales • Monthly illustrated Price Lists 

* 

MUENZEN UND 
MED AILLEN AG 
BASEL 

MALZGASSE 25 CH-4002 BASEL 

P.O. BOX 3647 TEL. 06! 23 75 44 



J.P. Linzalone & Son 
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Specialists in 

Anglo-Saxon sceattas & pennies, 
Viking coins, 

Archaic Greek Electrum coins. 



We also deal in 

coins & artifacts of Ancient Greece, 
Rome; and the British Isles. 


Issuing lists, and available by appointment, 
in New York City and vicinity. 


P.O. Box 1941, South Hackensack, New Jersey 07606 USA 

Tel: 201 288 3910 






WHEN BUYING OR SELLING 
LOOK FOR THESE INITIALS 


B.NXA. 

( The British Numismatic Trade Association ) 


DEALERS WHO ARE MEMBERS OF 
THE B.N.T.A. HAVE TO ADHERE TO 
A STRICT CODE OF ETHICS 


For further information, and a copy of our 
membership list, please contact: 



The General Secretary, 
B.N.T.A. Ltd., 

P.O. Box 82 
Coventry CV5 6RS 







Roman, Greek, English Hammered and 
Milled Coins, Medals and Tokens 


Publishers of the standard 
handbooks to the Greek, 
Roman and British series 


Coin and Medal Bulletin 
ten issues a year; specimen 
copy sent on request 


Numismatic items bought and sold outright 
01 on commission. Commissions executed 
at sales 


B. A. SEABY LTD. 

8 Cavendish Square, London VV1M OAJ 
Tel. 01-631 3707 
Fax:01-436 5139 



NUMISMATIST 

Member* of ft he British Numismatic 
Trade Association 

52 St. Helens Road 
Bolton m.3 3NH 
Telephotie: Bolton 63732 



Greek .Roman, English Hammered and Milled Coins, Tokens 
and Banknotes bought and sold. Quarterly illustrated 
price list sent on request. 



Valuations for insurance and probate. 




Knightsbridge Coins . . . 


... are always interested in purchasing top-quality numismatic 
material, whether single items or entire collections. So, if you want to 

sell . . . 


English coins 


United States coins 


South African coins . . . 


we shall be pleased to see you at our premises in St. James's, 
any time Monday-Friday, 10.00 a. m. -6. 00 p.m. 


Knightsbridge Coins 

(Stephen C. Fenton) 

43 Duke Street, St. James's, 
London SW1Y6DD 

01-930 7597 01-930 8215 



Spink 

specialise in the finest Greek, 
Roman, Byzantine, British, 
Foreign and Commonwealth 
Coins, Commemorative 
Medals, Bank Notes, 
Orders and Decorations. 



Publishers of’ the Numismatic Circular. 10 times jier year, 
listing coins and books for sale. 



Spink* 5on Lid. JL Kin* Si ml. Si James's, London S W|. leLOHOO 7888 & M Ttfcx. 916711 



